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SULIKA, CULIKA AND CULIKA-PAISACI.' 

By 

PrOBODII ClTANDRA BaGCHI, M.A. D.-KS- LETT RES ( PARIS) 

Lecturer , Calcutta University. 

Lacote in his Kasai sur Gunddht/a (p. 52) explains Culika- Paisaci as 
“ low paisacl ” (“ basse pai&icl ”), and connects the word Culika with Pali 
culla . According to him the name would be of the type ArdhamUgadhi. 
But it should be pointed out that one would expect here rather cnllihd 
than culika. Culla , derived from ksudra , means small, little” and 
does not offer a suitable explanation as the attribute of a dialect. 
Besides we have Ardhamdgadln but not Culihd-mdgadhl . Laeote’s 
explanation therefore does not seem to be satisfactory. 

Lacote has summarised ( loc . cil.) all that is known about Culikd-Paisdci. 
Hemaeandra (according to whom it is Culika- Paisdcihd) and Trivikrama 
mention it as a variety of PaisacT. Markaiyjeya Kavmdra speaks of 
three varieties of PaisacT — Kaikeya, Saurasena, and Paneala. An unknown 
author mentions eight : Kanci-deSIya, Pandya, Magadha, Gauda, Vracada, 
Daksiiiatya, Sahara, and Dravi4a. But the three mentioned by Markandeya 
are really Prakrits and the others are desabhdsas. A modern authority, 
Laksmidhara, gives an original list of PaiSacJs, probably based on earlier 
sources: Pandya, Kekaya, Bahlika, Sahya, Nepiila, Kuntala, and Gandhara. 
Of these, those of the north-west, Kaikeya (the Western Punjab), Bahlika 
(Balkh), GandhSra (Peshawar) and Vracada (Sindh) might really have 
represented varieties of Paisacl ( cf . Grierson, The Pisdca Languages of 
North-Western India , p. 4). It should be noted that all these names 
are of geographical import. We may, therefore, expect that Culika - 
Paisael also had a similar significance. 

Pargiter in 1912 (J. R. A. S., 1912, pp. 711-712, Culika, Paisdcika 
Prakrit) tried to connect it with a people called Culika , mentioned in 
the Sanskrit texts. Hut he failed to prove the real existence of a people 
of that name. The Mahabharata (VI, 75, 329?) mentions the Culikas 
along with the Tusaras, Yavanas and Sakas as occupying the right flank 

1 I am indebted to my friend and colleague Dr. S. K. Chatterji for some of the 
suggestions. 
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of the army in the great war. According to the Matsya Purana 1 
(50.76) the Culikas founded some sort of kingdom in India during the 
dark times of the Kali age. The Vayu Purana (99. *268) has the same 
passage but reads Tulikas instead. 2 “There can be little doubt from 
all these readings,” says Pargiter, “ that Culika is the best supported 
form of the name and mauy of the variations are easy misreadings or 
corruptions of it. Both the Puranas couple the Yavanas with them in 
this passage as having also founded a kingdom in India during that 
time. 

“ The Markandeya P. mentions the Culikas or Culikas along with 
the Lampakas, Kiratas, Kasiniras, and other less known tribes in the 
region bordering India on the north (57.40) ; and the Culikas, along 
with the Aparantikas, Iiaihayas, Pahcadakas (probably Pancanadas), 
Taraksuras (probably Turuskakas) and other tribes who cannot be 
identified, in the very west of India (58.37). These Culikas and Culikas 
are no doubt one and the same. 

“ The Matsya and the Vayu Puranas have a passage corresponding 
to the former of these passages in the Maikandeya, and the Vayu 
has a further passage corresponding to Markandeya (57.41) which 
contains Sfdtkas as another tribe in the same northern region. Corres- 
ponding to the Culikas of the Markandeya, the Vayu reads Pldihaft 3 
(var. Cudikas) which the Matsya reads Sainikas (1 14.43). Culika and 
Cudika may be mere variations of the same name, as nearly as the 
geographical compiler could get it, but whether that be so or not, the 
Vayu reads (in all editions and MSS.) Culikas instead of Sulikas in 
the second corresponding passage so that the Vayu certainly places the 
Culikas as a tribe in the northern region.” 

The Brahma P. mentions in the corresponding passage Suhka and 
the Brahmaiida., the JJnlliha (Kirfel, Die Kosmograplne der Imler , p. 73). 
Therefore it seems that the same name appears under the following 
different forms : cuhJcn , cuhka , cudika , mhka, sTdilca., and jhillika (?) 
of which culika and kuhka are the most frequent. Both of them appear 

1 This is according to the reading of the Calcutta and Xnandasrama editions. 
Pargiter quotesthe different forms from other MSS. too of which Puhha, Cahka, Vahnka, 
are simply misreadings and Bdhhha simply replaces a less known people by a better 
known one. 

4 Other MSS. give culika, vuhka, vunika ( vutilca ) and vruhka. See Pargiter ( loc . 
cit.). The last forms are only misreadings. Confusion between ca and va is frequent 
m old texts. Cf. caksu for valsu (Oxus). 

3 In the corresponding passage of the Vayu Alberuni reads Suhka (Sachau, p. 800). 
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as the variants of the same name and both are located in the same region, 
either the noith or the north-west. 

The Sahkas are known from other texts too which have been already 
discussed by Gauthiot ( J. As., 1910, II, pp. 511-542). TheSulikas are men- 
tioned like the Culikas, in the company of the Tukhara, Yavana, Pahlava, 
Clna, etc. According to the Matsya P. their country is watered by the river 
Caksu (Vaksu, the Oxus). 1 The Vayu P., as already seen, locates them 
in the north while the Brhatsamhita places them in the north-west and 
mentions them six times (IX, 15, 21 ; X, 7 ; XIV, 2d ; XVI, 35 and XIV, 
8, in the last place as Sauli/ca). Caraka (30,6) mentions them along with 
the Bahlika, Pahlava, Clna, Yavana and Saka. In the Van-yu-tsa-ming of 
Li-yen, a Sanskrit-Chinese vocabulary of the 8th century A.D. and in 
a fragmentary lexicon of about the same period the name Snri { — Sail) 
is given as an equivalent of Ron , “ barbarians,” applied by the Chinese 
only to the Sogdians in that period. They are mentioned in the company 
of the Parasl (Parasika), Trasaka gana (Turu>ka°), Karjnsaya (Ivapisa), 
Takhdra, Kucina (Kucha), etc. 1 ' The Tibetan sources mention them 

>4 

as Sulik. 

The identity of STdilca and Sogdiana has been established by Gauthiot 
{loc. cd. and Essai de Grammaire Sogdiennc, p. vi). The Chinese name of 
the country, Sa-li falls back on an original : * Sulik < *Suw8U, an 
eastern and southern dialectal form of Sogdian *Say-Sih. Pehlvi has Sarah, 
which is read as *Suld\ We have thus the following authentic forms of 
the same name (for the additional forms see Gauthiot, loc. at.) : 

Mahabharata : Cali ha. 

P ura nas : Cnliha, Culika , Cudika . 

S al'tka, Sul Hi a. 

Sulika (Alberuui). 

Tibetan : Salih. 

Chinese : Sadi * Sulik <C *Suy-Sik. 

Sino-Skt. : Sun < Sail < Suli{k). 

Pehlvi : Surdk — Sulik (agree with the eastern and southern 

dialectal forms of Sogdian). 

Pehlvi (also) : 80 S I (agree with the northern and western dialectal 

Persian : Suyd ) forms of Sogdian; . 

Avesta : Suyda — . 

Greek : 'SdySoi. 

1 In the corresponding passage quoted by Alberuni (Sachau , p. 261) the name is read 
as Dhulik (?). 

* P. 0. Bagchi, Deux Lixiques Sanskrit-Chinois , Paris, 1929, pp. 290 and 336. 
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How to explain the alternative forms Culika-Sulika attested by the 
Puranas ? It seems that the name being that of a foreign people was 
heard and transcribed in Sanskrit m different ways. The alternance 
s : s : c is not unknown in such cases. The name of' Kucha is transcribed 
in the Brhat-samhita as Kuelka of which a variant Kusika is also recorded 
(Levi, /. As., 1913, p. 345) and it is quite possible, as has been suggested 
by Pargiter, that the name Samarkand' appears in that of Garmakhandika , 
a country located by the Puranie sources in the northern region 
by the side of Pah lava, Yavana, Gandhara (Kirfel, loc. cil ., p. 72 ; 
Alberuni, p. 300). Moreover the interchange between b, -\ and 
ch is not unknown in the Middle Indo-Aryan even on Indian soil, 
e. g., chava < skt. baba, chavaa < skt. sabaka ; chni — skt. bncih ; 
c/mla — skt. sudhd. (Pischel, Ptakrii Spraoh., §211.) In Indo-Iranian 
such changes ch =s, eg = s were common ; cf. Sogdian sy”kh (say aka), 
Persian saya, Sanskrit chayd ; Sogd. kysjd * kebpa — kasyapa, Skt. 
kacchapa. { Gauthiot, G raw waive Sogdienne, §§ 162 & 118.) Therefore 
it seems evident, that the Sogdian name Saltk, Sulik could be transcribed 
as Siiliha-Suhka and sometimes as CuUka-Cuhka. The alternance recorded 
by the Puranas thus receives justification. 

If the identity of Cult ka-STiliba and Sogdian may thus be taken as 
established then (nhka-P aibacl may be considered to have been a variety 
of north-western Prakrit spoken by the Sogdians. Before proceeding to 
discuss the linguistic aspect of the problem it is necessary to see whether 
it was historically possible in any peiiod of Indian history. 

The Sogdians who are mentioned in Indian literature in the company 
of their neighbours the Tukharas, the Pahlavas, the Yavanas, etc., appeared 
in India probably along with them. But though some of the Purauic 
texts attribute to them a certain political ascendancy in the history of India 
we have no other distinct proof in its support. Already in the first century 
B.C. the Sakas, and a little later the great Yue-eln hordes, occupied the 
home of the Sogdians in the Oxus valley. They freely mixed with the 
people and borrowed their culture. There is, therefore, every possibility 
of Sogdians having come with these conquering hordes when they entered 
India. 

The Sogdians were playing a great role in the history of Central Asia 
in this period. A large part of the trade between China and the Western 
countries was in their hands. The merchants of this country were so very 
enterprising that in the subsequent period they had small colonies in 
different parts of Eastern Turkestan up to the walls of China. Their 
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language bad become a sort of lingua franca in that region. (See Pclliot, 
Relate <V7nsioire ef.de Litleralure rehgienses , 1911, p. 10 if.) Politically 
they did not seem to have played any great role even in their own country. 
But they were good agriculturists and excellent merchants It is quite 
probable that in their latter capacity they had come up to India already 
towards the beginning of the Christian era. In the notice on China in 
the Periplu s of the Erg Hire an Sea (Schoif, p 48) we find that the commo- 
dities of China, specially cotton and silk stuffs, used to be brought by 
caravans in tho«e days through Btctriana to Barygaza for exportation 
This commerce was in all appearance pirtly in the hands of the Bicfrians 
and their neighbours, the Sogdians. It is neither improbable that these 
Sogdians had formed settlements in the Punjab hy the side of the Yue-ehis 
and Sahas . The biogiaphy of the Buddhist monk Scug-liouei, preserved 
in the Chinese texts, clearly tells us that “ he was born of a Sogdian family 
long established in India. II is father was a merchant and wont, to Tonkin 
where he later settled down for his business. Seiig-houei was b >rn t here ** 
(Bagchi, Le Canon Boudddnque en Chine , I, p. 301.) JSeng houei went 
to China in 2 17 A.D. and was therefore born towards the beginning of the 
•3rd century A.D. If is family, consequently, had cmno to settle in India 
sometime in the 2nd century A D., if not earlier. This case could not. have 
been an isolated one. Theie weie no doubt other families which had 
come up to India in the same period. Kveu m modern tunes we find 
groups of people m the Punjab who are most probably of l'oieign origin 
and beat names which may be connected either with Sul ika-('ultha oi 
with Stty-8/le — Snyd. First of all in the Shahpur district we meet with 
an agricultural elau of the Rajputs — known as the Sofia ( A U fossa n/ of 
the Tribes and Castes of l he Punjab , 1919, Vol. Ill, p. J<3t>). In Multan 
there are two classes of the Jats, both agricultural, called Sofr/i and So/hah 
[ibid, p. 428). Moieover there is another people in the Punjab, supposed 
to be of ,l mysterious origin/* which is differently known as : Slid, Suda, 
Sadgi. “ The Suds are almost entirely confined to the lower lulls and 
the districts that lie immediately under them as far west as Amritsar. 
Their headquarters are at Ludhiana, and the neighbouring town of 
Macchiwara and they are apparently unknown outside the Panjab. They 
are almost wholly mercantile in their pursuits .. .Many of them practise 
widow marriage.” ( Ibid , p. 430.) They are mostly Hindu and only a 
few of them are Sikhs. But they are very lax in the observance of their 
respective religions. They freely take meat and wine. In the same notice 
it is further observed that “ the tribe is apparently an ancient one but 
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no definite information as to its origin is obtainable. They are prover- 
bially acute and prosperous men of business/’ The Jarttikas (the ancient 
name of the modern Jats) who lived about fekala (Sialkot) were inti- 
mately connected with the Bahikas, who are identified with the Bahlikas. 
Their customs and manners are also denounced as un-Aryan in ancient 
texts. The characteristics of the people mentioned before and their low 
position in the Hindu society point out their foreign origin. If they 
are connected with the ancient Sogdian immigrants then we have to 
suppose that the group Sulki , Solgi , Sol hah was related to the Sulikas — 
the Sogdians of the Eastern and Southern provinces of Sogdiana and the 
Sud, Stida , Sadgt were related to Suyd, or Suy-hk, the Sogdians of the 
western and northern parts of the country. But if should be admitted 
that nothing can be definitely asserted until a closer study of these clans 
are made. 

We might further note that there is a Rajput clan of the Agmkida 
who are connected with the Gujars (Gurjaras) — a Scythic people who 
probably followed the lluns to India. It is the Calukyas. “ Two 
branches of them migrated from Northern India. One called Calukya, 
descended from the Sivvalik hills in the last quarter of the fitli century 
A. D., and penetrated into Southern India. The other, the Calukya or 
Solan In left Kanauj about 950 A. D. and occupied Guzerat. Solanhi 
Rajputs are still to bo found in the Punjab in Hoshiarpur and in the 
tracts bordering on Kajputana in the South-West of the province.” 
(lOid, I, p. 4-7 ) 

The origin of the Gfilukjas is unknown. The legendary origin of 
this dynasty is found in several places. Bilhana, a court-poet of the 
later Calukyas, in his / 11 ram ah l adeva-cania gives a story according to 
which the progenitor of this dynasty was born from Indra’s culuha, 
(the hand hollowed for receiving water) while he was receiving water 
from Brahma. (R. G. Bhandarkar, History of Deccan, p. 180.) Another 
legend, recorded in a late inscription of the Calukyas would have us 
believe that they were horn from the culka, the water-pot of Harlti- 
Pahcasikha. It should be noted that the Sanskrit lexicons however give 
the form calnla and c /tilth a instead of culka. (Cf. Fleet, Dynasties of 
the Kanarese Districts , p. 339.) All these seem to be legends arising out 
of popular etymologies suggested by the word calukya. Calukya however 
is not the only form of the name. Fleet (loc. cit., p. 336, n. 3) has collected 
the other forms together. The oldest is calkya (57 3 A.D.j, then come 
calikya (602 A. D.), calikya, calukya (634-35 A. D.), caulukya (757 A.D.), 
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calukki , or calukika, and calukya. All these forms seem to have evolved 
from calkya. The Caidukya or Caulnkika dynasty of Anhilwad was in 
all probability related to the Calukyas, They are commonly known as 
Solaki or Solanki which is supposed to be a dialectic variant of Caulukya 
{History of Gtfjrat, Bombay Gazetteer, p. 156). All these different 
names seem to fall back on Galiya and *Solka, which may be connected 
with S/d ki-Solyi- SolJca/i of the Punjab and ultimately with Gulika-SiUtka. 
It should be remembered that amongst the different forms of the last 
two names, already mentioned, we come across with (Uiltka, and Sanhht, 

Thus assuming that the Sogdians had come up to India along with 
the Saha- Pa vana-Pak lavas about the Christian Era it is quite natural to 
expect that they had formed settlements of their own in the Punjab. 
In their intercourse with the Indians they probably had to adopt the 
Prakrit spoken in north western India like their companions. The 
phonetic peculiarities of their own language were sure to influence the 
Prakrit adopted by them and ultimately the Prakrit as spoken by them 
might have been recorded by the grammarians as Culil a-Ptttsacl . No 
geographical limit can be delined for this Sogdian Prakrit. It was 
probably cunent and understood everywhere from the Punjab up to the 
Valley of the Oxus, 

I have elsewhere described the idle of the Sogdians in the trans- 
mission of Buddhism to China {<;/'. Bagehi, pi/d/a and CJuva , Bulletin 
of the Greater India Society). Buddhists weie received in their country 
already m the 1st, century B. C., and it was from there that Buddhism 
and Buddhist texts were first introduced to China. From the 2nd 
century A. I),, the Sogdian monks were taking part in the translation 
of Buddhist texts into Chinese. Buddhist texts were translated and 
transcribed into Sogdian. There are Chinese translations of original 
texts which bear Sogdian stamp. Huber (B. E. E. E. ()., VI, Nos. 1-2), 
studied some Buddhist texts iu Chinese translation which contain astro- 
logical terms. These terms were explained by Huber as Persian but 
they were later on found to be Sogdian (Muller, Sitzuagberichte , Berlin 
Academy, 1001), p. 7 26; Gauthiot, Gtammairc , p. xii). There is 
therefore ample evidence to prove that the Sogdians were in close touch 
with India and their monks knew some original language of the Buddhist 
texts either Sanskrit or the north-western Prakrit in which the Prakrit 
Dharmapada was written down. This Prakrit as we know from other 
sources was current in the entire region from the Punjab to Khotan, 
The Sogdian Prakrit or the Culihd-Paibaci was in all probability a variety 
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of this Prakrit. The characteristics of this Prakrit accord well with 
those of PaisacI, while a study of the phonetic peculiarities of Sogdian 
show that the same Prakrit as spoken by the Sogdians agreed with what 
we know about CTililtd-Paisdci. It is therefore necessary to discuss the 
Sogdian phonetic system and the Sanskritic words as pronounced by 
the Sogdians. Por this purpose I would refer the Sogdian version of the 
Vacant nr a jut ah a (Gauthiot, J. As ., 1912, pp. 163 fP. and 430 ff ) and the 
Sogdian transcript of the Nilakantha dhdrani (Gauthiot, J. B. A. S., 
1912, pp. 639 ff.). 

In summarising the characteristics of Culikd- Paisaci Lacdte ( loc . cit.) 
writes : “ In Paisa cl the hardening is limited to d whereas it is general 

in Cut ikd-Patmci . The latter is particularly denounced as the speech of 
the common people by Bhoja who puts Paisaci in the mouth of important 
personages. According to Hemacandra in Culika Paisaci the treatment 
of the sonant stops has an absolute uniformity. All of them undergo 
identical alteration whatever their position in the word way be, whether 
they are simple or aspirated, intervocalic or in a conjunct. This pheno- 
menon is absolutely foreign to all Prakrits. It is reasonable to admit 
that it was produced in a non -Aryan population which did not possess 
the sonant stop in their original language.” Grierson {Joe. cit.) adds : 
u Hemacandra (IV, 327) states that according to some authorities Cuhka- 
PaisTtciha does not harden soft consonants when they are initial or 
conjunct.” 

These characteristics agree well with those of Sogdian. Ancient 
Sogdian had only the surds k, /, p ; it had no sonants but only the 
spirants, y, 8, (3 instead. It had also the occlusives g, d , b only after 
the nasals and in some rare consonant groups of ancient origin (Gauthiot, 
Gramm airc, § 8). Therefore as we shall see later on Sogdian had generally 
used the surds for the sonant group in Skt. In initial positions and 
sometimes in conjunct the sonant group in Sanskrit has been replaced 
by the spirants. 1 There is only one difference to be taken into account, 
that though the Prakrit Grammarians speak of the existence of the 
aspirate in Culika-P. there is no aspirate in Sogdian. “ The aspirates 
of the Indian languages are always rendered in Sogdian by simple eorres- 

1 It should however be noted that towards the beginning of the Christian era the 
Middle Indo-Aryan possessed the spirants which were later on dropped from the pronun- 
ciation. Thus Sauraseni of circa 200 A.D. had medially something like the following 
sounds : y , 8, j8 (v). It had also the double consonants. Cf. S. K. Chatterji, Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language , p. 254. 
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ponding occlusives and the h represents in Sogdian writing not a consonant 
but a vowel : lykh should be read : *leka.” (Gauthiot, A propos de la 
dotation en Sogdian, J. It. A. S., 1912, p. 353.) 

But we cannot always implicitly rely on what the Prakrit Gram- 
marians tell us about Cuhka-P. It should be borne in mind that their 
knowledge of the language was only traditional and the examples supplied 
by them might have been greatly artificial. They might not have 
faithfully rendered the aspirate of the Indian languages as pronounced by 
the foreigners. 

It remains to be noted that Sogdian did not possess either t, th, or 
d, dh sounds but still in the transcription of the dhdranl they have 
always rendered d of Sanskrit by t. Before quoting the examples for 
better comparison we might give the following table of alternances : — 


Sanskrit 

Cuhka-P. 

Sogdian 

//, flit 

A, Ut (?) 

k 

.n 1 

r, ell (?) 

e, 

d, dh 

t> l* o 

t 

d, dh 

i, a (?) 

1 

i, id 

p, pit (?) 

P 

V 

V 

/i( = bilabial r 

Sanskrit 

Culika-P. 

Sogdian 

9 git 

k kh 


ffiritiilatdm 

kintatnm 

knPi/kh <ighanliha 

ghat mah 

kh amnio 

it y aid tn <T mrglidlana 

n agar am 

r nakar am 

sftktoa <lSiragftoxa 

meg hah 

me klto 


,1 jh 

c ch 


Jim ulah 

clmuto 

c’dynh < jdlin 

j liar jhar ah 

ehaccharo 

eyidy <Cjinaya 

i dj d 

rdra. 

Vt/cy <jtji 

virjharak 

nice haro 

r'cfiwrt <9 rdjyarardha ; 


ftacr <vajra 
vyr'cict” <jnirjjauta 


d dh 

t th 


damarnkah 

tamaruko 

tdivm <jdrum 

dhakka 

thakkd 


2 
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Sanskrit 

Culika-P, 

Sogdian 

tacLagam 

tatdkam 


mapkdfalam 

mamialam 

munt f f <jnundatate 

gadfham 

hat ham 

ngr lent <N%lakant,ha 

d dk 

t th 


Damodarah 

Tamotaro 

mnir'y <Cjnandrl 

dhuli 

limit 

tntr’k <Dandarah 

Srtdanam 

Satanam 

wyspy^r’h <C Fessantara 

pradeaah 

paleso 

"n'nt, <ZAnanda 

V adanakam 

ratanakam 


Kandarpah 

Kamtappo 

pio/yst < Buddha 0 

madhuram 

mathuram 

pwty’kh >■ 


pud// ' 
pwPy <Jjodhaya 
snt'whn <aSuddhodava 


yswhdt <C Yasodhaia 
t'rny <Cdbarani 
xyi'y <Lsuldhdya 


b hi, 

p ph 


bdlakah 

palako 

prm'uh << H rah man a 

hhag avail 

phakavatl 

pwi'y <bodhaya 

rabhasah 
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Note on p. 7 .— When the present paper was going to come out of print my attention 
was drawn to the suggestion made by Dr. H. C. Itay Cbaudhuri — Political 
History of Ancient India (2nd edition), pp. 370-371 — that Sulikas mentioned in the Haraha 
Inscription of Hanavarman may probably mean the CSlukyas and that the word itself 
may be a dialectic variant of Calikya, another form of Calukya. 



THE BANKING SYSTEM OF JAPAN AND WHAT IT 
TEACHES US 

By 

B. Bamchandra Bau, M.A., L.T. 
Introductory. 

There are several reasons which make the study of the 
present-day Japanese banking system a matter of important 
consideration. It is undeniably true that there is not very much 
brilliance in the matter of their banking growth. The splendid 
elasticity of deposit banking, or the highly perfected facilities of 
an organised discount market, or the enlightened policies of Cen- 
tral Bank management are wholly conspicuous by their absence. 
What, then, has India to learn from this undeveloped Japanese 
banking and monetary system ? 

As an Asiatic people like ourselves they have given positive 
proof of the fact, that banks, like other human beings, can 
flourish under a favourable environment. Within a remarkably 
short time, extending over 56 years, the task of transforming 
the old and effete financial system into the semblance of an 
orderly banking system has been accomplished. This remark- 
able evolution must certainly have its own lessons to those who 
are willing to learn. 

Early Banking prior to 1872. 

Modern banking in Japan dates from the year 1872. Prior 
to Nov., 1872, the Japanese merchant firms 1 carried on banking 
business for their feudal lords collecting their revenue in kind 


Tennoji Gorobei, Kopashi Jotoku and Kagiya Rokubei were some of the moat impor- 
tant of these firms. 
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and belling it in Osaka and remitting the amount realised to their 
daimyo or feudal lord. They received deposits, gave loans on 
mortgage, extended credit to merchants, undertook remittance 
business and financed the daimyos whenever they were short of 
money. They understood credit and exploited it freely. Each 
daimyo issued his own money and bills to serve his own domains. 
Multiplicity of such bills and various kinds of money, which 
were often changed now and then to suit the daimyo 1 s interests 
created great confusion in the important money centres of Japan . 1 
Many of the rice merchants had to freely handle the various 
kinds of bills and some of them began to develop into big dis- 
count houses. Several such firms came into prominence at 
Tokio, Yokohama, Kyoto, Kobe, and Nigata. 

The Abolition cf the Feudal Regime. 

The abolition of the feudal system disarranged the financial 
machinery of the country. The daimyo 1 s agents were no longer 
in a position to undertake even remittance business on account of 
the unsettled nature of the country. Disorganised banking and 
depreciated currency made matters worse. The realisation 
of the taxes by the Imperial Department and impounding them 
in an Independent Treasury of its own, to be released at a sub- 
sequent period of the year, created general tightness or strin- 
gency in the different provinces. The old guilds which financed 
the respective trades became disorganised and no credit machi- 
nery was devised to fill the gap. A modern state without a 
modern banking system was the prevailing situation in Japan by 
1870. 

Prince I to 1 s Commission. 

The commercial necessity of adequately financing the 
legitimate needs of trade and commerce compelled the Restora- 
tion Government to study the methods of banking in the United 


1 Taking Osaka alone there were as many as seven kinds of bills used at that centre. 
See the History of Banking in all Leading Nations, New York, 1896. Vol. IV, pp. 413-18. 
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States of America and other progressive countries. Prince Ito 
was sent to the U. S. of America to understand the financial 
system of America. On his recommendation the national hank- 
ing system of America was considered as the desirable model and 
the National Banks Regulations of 1872 ushered in the first 
organised banking system in Japan. 

Many individual banks patterned after the National Banks 
were started with the privilege of note-issue up to sixty per cent, 
of their capital. Against this note-issue each bank had to main- 
tain a cash reserve of forty per cent, in gold, tin passant , 
it must be recorded why the English Banking system was not 
adopted by Prince Ito. The English Banking system was just 
then receiving severe castigation at the hands of Walter Bagehot. 
The Japanese Commission, whose head was Prince Ito, was very 
much impressed with the arguments of Bagehot for independent 
banking reserves. The U. 8. A. possessed it. 

The N. B. System— 1872-18X0. 

Four and only four National Banks were created during 
1872 and 1876. Their note-issue could make no headway 
and as specie had to be exported from Japan m payment of 
imports which the newly organised economic system was compel- 
ling her to absorb, there could hardly be any elasticity arising 
out of the note-issue. The unco-ordinatcd character of these insti- 
tutions made matters worse. To obviate these difficulties of 
note-issue the bank regulations were amended and a system of 
bond secured note-issue based on Government bonds deposited in 
the Imperial Treasury, equal in amount to eighty per cent, of 
their capital, was created. About 148 new national banks arose 
during the years 1876 to 1880 and among them the Fifteenth 
Bank founded by the Nobles Club was the largest. There was 
now an over issue of notes with reference to the legitimate require- 
ments of business and trade. Once again the Government had 
to overhaul the whole banking system. Considering the Central 
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Bank as a suitable controlling agency, the National Bank Regu- 
lations were amended. The National Banks were de- 
prived of the note-issue which became vested in the Central 
Bank. Suitable steps were taken for the redemption of the 
National Bank notes. 

The Centralised Banking System. 

In 1882 the Central Banking system was created. The Bank 
of Belgium furnished the needed model this time. The adoption 
of the gold standard in 1897 perfected the monetary system. 
The National Banks, which continued to exist till 1899, soon lost 
their special character and became subjected like the other pri- 
vate banks to the Ordinary Banks Regulations which were first 
promulgated in 1890. 

The Duties of the Bank of Japan. 

The Imperial Bank of Japan (Nippon Ginko) was started 
in 1882. Its present total authorised capital is Yen 00,000,000, 
of which, Yen 37,500,000 have been paid up. Though a share- 
holder’s bank, its management is under close Government super- 
vision. The Finance Minister appoints the Governor and Vice- 
Governor of the Imperial Bank of Japan and the four Directors 
and five Auditors who are appointed by the Government consti- 
tute the Board of Directors. Though the monopoly of note-issue 
is vested in its hands the National Bank notes were allowed to 
circulate till 1899. The present law provides that notes can 
be issued on gold and silver coins 1 or bullion. Its fiduciary 
issue is limited to the extent of Yen 120,000,000 and these 
are to be backed by Government Bonds, Treasury Bills and first 


1 Though the notes are payable in gold coin, silver was permitted to be incorporated 
as a part of the Reserve to the extent of ^ of the total Reserve. This was evidently an 
imitation of the Bank of England’s Charter Act of 1844. The note«issue, however, was 
made elastic by virtue of the tax privilege issue. In actual practice the bank does not 
keep much silver. See Finance Department Publication, Kinya-Jiko, 1925, p. 13. 
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class commercial bills. 1 In return for this privilege the Bank 
of Japan pays a tax of 1-80 per cent, for the average monthly 
issue of its fiduciary note-issue against Government securities, 
Treasury Bills and commercial bills. But the power of additional 
note-issue on the payment of five per cent, tax was adopted as 
a useful safeguard to make the note-issue elastic. 2 3 * Besides the 
issuing of elastic note-issue the present business of the Bank 
is confined to the discounting of Government bills and trade 
bills of exchange, to the buying of gold and silver bullion 
and to loans on the same as security, to collect bills for banks, 
companies and merchants who are its customers, to receive 
deposits and articles for safety, to make advances on current 
accounts or make fixed loans on security of Government bonds, 8 
Treasury Bills and other bonds guaranteed by the Government 
and to collect the Government revenue and make other disburse- 
ments on behalf of the Government. 

Like the other Central Banks of other countries, the Bank 
has to rediscount the paper of other banks, hold their balances 
and rediscount bank acceptances made for assisting foreign trade 
or home industries. The sliort-term Joan market is being 
developed on the model of the European money markets and the 
bill-brokers are undertaking their specialised work in some of 
the financial centres. There are about 30 bill-broking houses 
in all. But these unfortunately do not specialise in discounting 
bills alone but undertake other ancillary business also. They 
have too many fishes in the fry. As there is not much of 
specialisation of bill discounting the call money business is not 
developed fully as yet by the Japanese Banks. Very few ordi- 
nary banks keep their deposits with it. Very few loans are 
ordinarily made by it to the money market so that Central 

1 On the security issue the bank pays a tax of 14 per cent, on the notes in actual 
circulation. 

2 At the present-day (1928, December), the tax is 6% . 

3 The requirements for loans are very rigid and the Government Bonds alone are pre- 

ferred to commercial paper. 
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Banking by the way of rates of interest even does not exist. 
Hence there is no proper control as yet over the credit situation. 
But like other banks, it allows the expansion of note-issue to 
help the money market in times of financial crises. It is note- 
discounting that is all important in the Japanese banking circles. 1 
The bank rate is lower than the market rate. The Central 
Bank controls currency, does official business and helps banks in 
their hour of trial. It helped the Allies to float loans successfully 
in Japan during the recent Anglo-German War. It naturally 
keeps a high proportion of gold reserve ranging from 50 to 
15% and the commercial paper it holds against note-issuing is 
very limited. The following table illustrates the remark :‘ 2 — 
(Millions Yen) 




Gold 


Security Reserves 


At the end of 

Total 

Note- 

reserve 

Clovt. 

Bonds 

Other 

Bonds 

Comml. 

Paper 

Total 

issue 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

1897 

22b 

98 

43 

55 

31 

41 

127 

57 

J 907 

369 

161 

44 

117 

23 

66. 

208 

56 

1917 

831 

649 

78 

40 

140 


181 

22 

1919 

1555 

951 

61 

70 

252 

280 

603 

39 

1921 

1546 

! 1245 

j 

‘ S1 j 

69 

(‘»2 

169 

300 

19 

1923 

1703 

1057 

62 | 

!4<s 

205 

292 

046 

38 

1924 

1663 

1059 

61 

1 15 

182 j 

274 

603 

36 


Special Banks . 

Besides this specialising banking institution there were 
others that were created for special purposes. The most im- 

1 “ Loans occupy the sole attention of tbe Japanese Banks nearly 80% of the total 
advances and discounts being only 15% . This is perhaps the most important point to notice 
m Japan’s banking to-day. For there are not as yet many negotiable bills and what few 
bills are found are mostly promissory notes. Naturally they prefer loans on mortgages, 
bonds and stocks. ” — Sec pp. 38 & 3 9, S. T. Furuya, Japan’s Foreign Exchange and her 
Balance of International Payments, 1928 (New Vork). 

2 See Ibid , p. 2s. 
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portant one of this class is the Yokohama Specie Bank whirl i 
was founded in 1880. Tts authorised capital now amounts to 
Yen 100,000,000 and its fully paid up capital amounts to Yen 
100,000,000. Its sole business is to finance the foreign trade of 
the country. It can grant loans, undertake depositing business, 
discount bills, promissory notes and securities and exchange 
coins. It may buy or sell public bonds, gold and silver bullion 
and foreign coins. It issues foreign loans on behalf of the 
Government and manages Government money for international 
account. It is allowed to issue notes in China, against silver 
reserves but these are not in circulation in Japan. There is a 
closer relationship and interest in common between the Imperial 
Bank of Japan, the Governor and Deputy Governor of the 
former Bank being the Deputy Governor and Governor of the 
latter Bank. It can rediscount foreign bills at the Imperial 
Bank of Japan to the extent of Y r en 20 mills, per annum at the 
rate of two per cent. It has attained international importance 
and is represented in thirty-nine places in Japan as well as other 
important financial centres of the world, viz., Batavia, Bombay, 
Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, 1 Canton, Changshun, Darren, Fengfcien, 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harba, Hongkong, Honolulu, Karachi, 
Kobi, Katying, London, Lyons, Los Angelos, Manila, Nagasaki 
Nagoya, Newchweng, New York, Osaka, Peking, Rangoon, 
Bio-de-Janeiro, Saigon, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Shanghai, Shineoneski, Singapore, Sourebaya, Sydney, Tsingtau, 
Tsinanfu, Teintsin, Tokyo and Vladivostok. The foreign 
exchange business has been perfected to a great extent. There 
are a large number of foreign exchange brokers in the different 
markets who act as bill and finance brokers also. Their pre- 
sence is tending towards the perfection of the discount market 
and the financing of foreign trade is to a large extent dependent 
on domestic banks: The undesirable element of vested interests 


1 The branches m India of the Y. S. Bank were opened at Calcutta in October, 
1911, at Bombay in December, 1894, at Karachi in July, 1925, and at Rangoon in Janaary, 
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of foreign exchange banks is not prominent in the banking 
system of the country. 

Foreign Exchange Business . 

Several of the important joint-stock banks have opened 
foreign exchange departments since 1909. These banks are 
represented in all the leading financial centres of the world. 
The following Japanese Banks, the Daichi, the Dai Hyaku, 
etc., are some of the important ordinary joint-stock banks 
which have cared to become “ international banks. ” 1 They 
have many first class correspondents in the important centres of 
the world. Their financial status is A. 1. 

In addition to these there are Foreign Exchange Banks 
belonging to the British, American, Dutch, French, German, 
Russian and Chinese. The “ open door ” policy exists as in 
this country and their number is slowly increasing. From 
about 10 in 1897, they have risen to 15 by 1910. The one 
difference between the Indian banking system and the Japanese 
is this. Though no discriminatory legislation exists against 
branches of the Foreign Exchange Banks, the necessity to 
impose the same does not appear in the Japanese Banking sys- 
tem. But this appears to be the most vital issue at present in 
the Indian Banking system. The main reason for this is 
easily apparent. Foreign exchange rates are not at the mercy 
of the foreign banks in Japan, as is the case with India. Foreign 

i The following table shows the resources of these Banks 

(Millions Yen) 



Paid-up Capital 

Reserves 

Deposits 

Mitsui Bank 

60 

52 

443 

Mitsubishi 

30 

21 

303 

Daichi Bank 

50 

44 

359 

Sumitomo Bank 

50 

21 

373 

Yasuda Bank 

92 

51 

589 

Jugo Bank 

49 

30 

351 

Dai- hyaku Bank 

17 

10 

120 


See the Japan Year Book, 1926, p. 402. 
The Mitsui Bank is represented in India, 
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banks do not dominate the exchange markets and the Yokohama 
Specie Bank is the largest buyer and seller of exchange bills. 
Other banks adjust their rates to the Yokohama Specie Bank 
rates. 

As in India, there is no general market for any kind of bills. 
But the Imperial Bank of Japan indirectly finances the foreign 
trade through the channel of the Yokohama Specie Bank, which 
handles even in normal times 50 to 60% of the exchange bills 
arising out of business transactions. 

The Hypothec Bank of Japan . 

Another important special Bank is the Hypothec Bank of 
Japan mainly intended to satisfy the long-term requirements of 
the agricultural industry of the country. It was founded in 
1897 with an authorised capital of Yen 94,000,000 and has a 
paid up capital of Yen 69,876,000. It was modelled on the 
Credit Foncier of France and its sole business is to make long- 
term loans redeemable during fifty years at a low rate of interest 
on the security of immovable property such as agricultural lands, 
forests and buildings. Even without taking any security it can 
lend to co-operative societies, guilds for adjusting arable lands 
and legally constituted public authorites or corporations. It 
can secure additional capital by floating debentures. Both the 
President and the Vice-President are appointed by the Govern- 
ment from among the directors and the Minister of Finance has 
a general control over the affairs of the Bank. He can fix the 
maximum rates of interest. 

Agricultural and Industrial Banks were established in each 
prefecture between the years 1897 to 1900. They were mostly 
based on quasi-state partnership basis. Individual share-holders 
and quasi-governmental prefectural authorities provided the 
capital. These were from the start utilised as the local advisories 
of the prefectural authorities of the Hypothec Bank. Like it 
they can float debentures but they draw chiefly large sums from 
3 
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the Hypothec Bank. In 1921 they were all amalgamated and 
treated as different local branches of the Hypothec Bank. About 
26 of them exist at the present time. 

The Industrial Banks . 

The Industrial Bank of Japan was started in 1900 on the 
model of the Credit Mobilier of France. It commenced 
actual business in 1902. As in the case of the other specialised 
banks there is close government supervision over it. This bank 
specialises in long-term loans to industries on security of munici- 
pal or prefectural bonds — debentures and shares of companies — 
mortgage of land, buildings, factories, ships and railways. Most 
of the key industries such as shipping, iron and steel, food, 
engineering and chemical industries are adequately financed by 
the Industrial Bank. The average length of the loan to the 
industry of the urban districts is five years. It can raise funds 
by issuing its debentures up to 10 times its paid up capital. 1 
One peculiar feature is that foreigners can own shares in this 
bank which privilege is denied in the case of shares of the 
Imperial Bank of Japan. Another remarkable feature is the 
introduction of external capital into the country to the extent of 
nearly Yen 200 mills, which are mostly loaned to the Imperial 
Government and the Municipalities. Of late as the Japanese 
have become wealthy it has conducted the investment of their 
savings outside Japan, largely in China and Korea. 

The Colonial Banks . 

The Colonial Banks arose mainly for the exploitation and 
economic development of the colonies secured as a result of her 
success over China in 1894 and Russia in 1904. These broadly 
speaking fall into two classes, (a) those endowed with the power of 


l The amount of debentures must not exceed the total amount of outstanding loans, 
discounted bills, national bonds, Companies’ debentures and shares and gold and silver 
bullion in hand. 
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note-issue Jike the Imperial Bank of Japan, and (b) those which are 
not endowed with the note-issue privilege. The Bank of Taiwan 
was organised in Formosa in 1899. The Bank of Taiwan conducts 
large foreign exchange business, issues notes on similar lines as 
the Bank of Japan, with a scarcity issue of Yen 20 millions, and 
finances trade with Formosa and the South Seas. It has branches 
in India. Though it suffered seriously in the spring of 1927, 
it was soon resuscitated mostly as a result of Government help. 

The Bank of Chosen (Korea) was organised in 1909, 
The Colonial Banks without the special privilege of note-issue 
fall under this category. The most important of these are 
the Colonial Bank of Hokkaido (1900), the Chosen Industrial 
Bank (1918) and the Oriental Development Company which is 
a quasi-official institution (1908) . 

The above brief description gives a rough sketch of special 
banking institutions in the creation, development and actual work- 
ing of which the State considers it as its chief duty to maintain a 
close watch and ward over their activities which have to be 
directed solely towards the wider interests of the country. The 
following table illustrates their slow and gradual growth r 1 


(Millions Yen) 



At the time of esta- 
blishment 


In 1923, 



Authorised 

capital. 

Paid up 
capital. 

Advanced 

capital. 

Paid up 
capital. 

Revenue. 

| Dividend. 

! 

1. Bank of Japan 
(1882) 

10 

2 

00 

37-5 

58*8 

12% 

2. Yokohama Specie 
Bank (1880) 

3 

14 

100 

100- 

77-1 

12% 

3. Hypothec Bank of 
Japan (1897) 

10 

2-5 

94 

I 

69-8 

26-8 

10% 

4. Bank of Taiwan 
(1899) 

5 

1-25 

60 

52-6 

12-9 

7% 

5. Hokkaido Colonial 
Bank (1899) 

3 

•75 

20 

12-5 

4*G 

10% 

6. Industrial Bank 
of Japan (1902) 

10 

2*5 

60 

50 

15- 

10% 

7. Bank of Chosen 
(1909) 

10 

2-5 

80 

59 

11' 

6% 


1 See 8. B. Fu^uya, “ Japan's Foreign Exchange, etc.,” p. 95. 
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The Ordinary Banks. 

But the above description does not complete the list of the 
other banks in Japan. These banks are usually classified into two 
divisions, (a) privately owned deposit banks, and (h) the savings 
banks. It has already been recorded that the old merchant 
bankers soon became the heads of modern banking houses. These 
joint-stock banks and several other small joint-stock banks 
numbering 2,355 were in existence by 1921. Owing to recent 
financial crises and natural calamities as earthquakes and fires, 
of which poor Japan had more than her proper share, their 
number has been reduced to about 2,000. 1 

In spite of the example set by the Government in 
amalgamating the prefectural banks to the Hypothec Bank, the 
smaller banks have not profited by this example to any appre- 
ciable extent. 


Savings Banks. 

The second class of banks belonging to this category is the 
Savings Banks. Like the smaller Joint-Stock Banks, they lend 
on real estate or on fixed security of any kind. This “tying 


i The following table shows the growth of these ordinary banks : — 

(Millions Yen) 



(Head Office) 
No. of 
Banks. 

Paid up 
capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

Advances. 

Loans. 

Bills 

discount. 

Total. 

1897 

1,223 

147 

13 

207 

1 

241 

— 

241 

1907 

1,658 

286 

84 

944 

574 

597 

1,113 

1915 

1,442 

357 

127 

1,699 

645 

1,057 

1,703 

1925 

1,685 

1,504 

606 

8,379 

6,936 

1,350 

8,487 


See also The Twenty-Sixth Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 1926, pp. 135-37. 
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up” is mainly responsible for the failures of the Savings Banks 
also in times of financial bad weather. Strict regulations were 
passed in 1921. 1 Savings Banks cannot own or take as security 
for loans or deposits more than of the total stock of a Com- 
pany. Loans to any borrower cannot exceed of the total 
amount of paid up capital and the reserve fund of the Bank. 
The total amount of loans on real estate mortgages shall not 
exceed the total amount of its paid up capital and reserve fund. 
Its deposit with any bank shall not exceed T \, of its total deposits 
nor more than J of the paid up capital and reserve of the said 
bank. The Savings Banks shall deposit an amount of Govern- 
ment bonds with the deposit section of the Department of 
Finance on a guarantee for repayment of deposits such bonds to 
be not less than ^ of the deposits. As a result of strict enforce- 
ment of such rigid regulations the mortality rate among Savings 
Banks has been minimised. The Government Postal Savings 
Bank system also encourages savings deposits and is closely 
modelled on the British and Belgian systems. 2 3 * * * 

It also strove to check ordinary bank failures by tightening 
the reins of legislation. Banking legislation was first enacted 
in 1890. 8 It was further strengthened by recent legislation 
in 1928 which was recommended by the Financial System 
Investigation Commission. Proper heed is paid to the different 
kinds of banks and their financial requirements. The compul- 
sory setting aside of reserve annually till it reaches twenty per 


1 The New Savings Bank Act became effective from January 1, 1922. 

2 The postal transfer system is greatly utilised by the people in the payment of taxes 
and other does. The Government utilises it in the payment of interest on public debt and 
Government pensions. 

3 One peculiar feature was the joint unlimited liability of the Directors as regards 

deposits received before the registration of resignation and this liability continued for two 

years after such resignation. The Directors easily evaded the law by transferring their 

property to someone else. 
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cent, of capital and the provision for stricter Government super- 
vision by expanding the number of bank Examiners to about 18 
and the Assistant Examiners to about 54, the restriction of 
branch banking and the compulsory acquisition of at least one- 
half million Yen in order to become a joint-stock bank form 
some of the salutary provisions enacted in 1928. The Trust 
Companies were also bound down by a new law. To secure 
sound management only specified loans are to be made and the 
directors and officers are liable to criminal punishment for their 
wrong advice. Publicity of properly drawn balance-sheets 
giving more detailed information about advances and mortgages 
is also insisted upon. 1 


The Loan Societies or the Mujin. 

Another very very old financing organisation, viz., the 
Mujin, which has recently been brought under supervision and 
control needs some understanding on our part. It is a mutual 
loan society created by concerted action by the middle and lower 
classes for some economic purpose somewhat akin to our 
“nidhis ” and the kutte-chitte associations of South India or 
the building societies of Great Britain. The work of the busi- 
ness Mujins and the mutual Mujins need not be described in 
detail owing to considerations of space. They are meant solely 
for peasants who have nothing to offer as mortgages and conse- 
quently banks are of little use to them. They collect a small 
sum of motley say, once a month, from all members of the society 
and lend the same without interest to the one who is in greatest 
need but after the second instalment the borrower is chosen by 


1 pV>r a thorough discussion of these regulations see the Banking Act (Law No. 21), 
1922. An English version of the same can be seen in the newly published book on the 
*' Foreign Banking Systems ” by Willis and Beckhart, pp. 816-61. 
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bidding the amount of interest he is willing to pay. The follow- 
ing table illustrates their progress : — 1 

(In 1,000 Yen) 



No. of 

Head Offices. 

Branches. 

Authorised 

capital. 

Paid up 
capital. 

Average 
authorised 
capital per 
society. 

1916 j 

136 

60 

7,406 

2,676 

54 

1919 

206 

61 

10,379 

4,109 

50 

1923 

219 

45 

15,014 

6,501 

68 

1925, J. S. Companies 

193 

... 

21,217 

8,962 

... 

Limited partnerships 

23 

... 

868 

402 


Ordinary ,, 

2 


70 

37 


Individuals 

24 


232 

232 



242 

; 

22,387 

9,638 

93 


Attention must now be drawn to the fact that the Ministry 
of Finance supervises the business Mujins according to provi- 
sions laid down by the 1915 Act. Wasteful competition has 
thereby been eliminated and the speculative evils and abuses of 
the system, which have crept in, have been eschewed altogether 
so that they stand on solid ground and are equally strong in 
numbers, or popularity when compared with the co-operative 
credit societies. 

It is indeed a pity that the Government of India refused to 
accede to the wishes of the “ nidhis ” for free governmental 
supervision and audit. 2 Even now it is not too late to mend 
the character of these institutions. Although I do not levy 
exaggerated importance on this type as a necessary financial 
organisation, still I am of opinion that their preservation would 


1 See the Twenty-Sixth Financial and Economio Annual of Japan for 1926, Tokyo, p. 

136. 

See the Proceedings of the Conference of Registrars of Co-operative Credit Societies, 
p a 50, No. 13. 
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be of use to artisans and lower classes of people in the Indian 
cities. Deposits are being attracted by them and the South 
Indian labourers in the Malay Peninsula, Ceylon and Singapore 
send their savings as deposits and some sort of supervision would 
do something in creating confidence in these institutions. The 
Native State of Travancore has already undertaken legislation in 
this direction and the Government of India would do well to 
imitate this line of action. 

The General Features of the Banking Organisation. 

While the above brief description gives a bird’s eye view of 
the different kinds of banks and the nature of their business, 
the general features of the banking organisation should be 
grasped before any detailed inferences can be drawn out of them. 
A few lines about the monetary system would enable the reader 
to grasp the part that paper money is playing as a medium of 
exchange. 5 Yen and 10 Yen gold pieces are the standard gold 
coins minted according to the 1897 Coinage Law. One Yen 
weighs 12*86024 grains of which 11*57422 grains are of pure 
gold. Silver coins of one Yen, 50 sen, 20 sen, and 10 sen (100 
sen = l Yen) and nickel coins of 5 sen and copper coins of 1 sen 
and 2 sen form the representative money. Though there is free 
unlimited gratuitous coinage of gold, paper money is taking its 
place. Government fractional paper currency of 10, 20 and 50 
sen are freely used for small change. The Bank of Japan’s 
notes are of denominations of 1 Yen, 5 Yen, 10 Yen, 20 Yen, 50 
Yen, 100 Yen and 200 Yen. Barring the one Yen note which is 
convertible into silver alone, the rest can be converted into gold. 
The following table shows the respective amounts of the media 
of exchange in actual circulation. 
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(Miclion Yen.) 


At the end of 

Bills — Amount 
of clearance. 

Bank Notes. 

Government 

fractional 

notes. 

Subsidiary 

coins. 

| Total. 

1897 

741 

266 


57 

1,064 

1914 

10,269 

385 


140 

10,794 

1917 

31,789 

831 

19 

i 

151 

32,790 

1921 

68,201 

1,540 

216 

205 

70,168 

1923 

68,185 j 

1,703 

68 | 

349 

70,305 

1925 

83,112 ; 

1,631 

18 

606 

85,367 


Retail business depends on rash and cheques are however 
used for large business transactions. 

The progressive nature of the recently started Co-operative 
banks is another bright feature of the Japanese Banking 
system. While the above description gives the reader a bird’s 
eye |view of the different kinds of banks and the nature of their 
business, the general features of the banking organisation would 
have to be grasped before any detailed inferences can be drawn 
out of them. 


Branch Banking. 

Branch banking is in an infant stage. It is doubtless 
impeded greatly by the absence of stock-exchanges and the 
lack of reliable securities. As a combined result of these two- 
fold circumstances there is not much impetus towards branch 
banking in Japan when compared with Great Britain or Canada. 

No Co-ordination of the Domestic with Foreign Banking. 

Secondly, there is no close relationship between commercial 
banks and the exchange banks. The lack of co-operation 
between these two institutions is leading to the lack of the 
3 
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much needed co-ordination between domestic and foreign finance. 
When the Yokohama Specie Bank had to be financed there was 
over issue of paper currency and rise in prices took place as a 
result of the strain to finance the excess export trade during 
the war-time. Thanks to the Japanese shipping there was also 
an enormous amount of invisible trade balance. 1 

The Post-War Troubles . 

From 1919 to 1923 the rise in prices in Japan led to an 
excess of imports, unfavourable balance of payments and falling 
exchanges. As exchange was pegged, the gold funds abroad 
began to disappear and the country began to suffer from “high 
cost of production, unfavourable balance of trade, increase of un- 
employment and other symptoms regretable from the economic 
and social standpoint.’ ’ 2 3 * 


The Earthquake . 

Since 1923 the Japanese banking system seems to have fallen 
on evil days. The Great earthquake 8 anid fires of September, 
1923, seriously affected the head offices of about 138 banks in 
Tokyo. About 121 buildings of banks were burnt by the con- 
flagration and about 222 out of 310 branches of banks suffered 
similar fate. The Imperial Bank of Japan also suffered greatly. 
The money market soon became disorganised and had to be 
helped by emergency laws. A moratorium was declared and a 
Compensation Act was passed with the view to make the Imperial 
Bank of Japan discount the “disaster bills” held by the banks. 
Bills to the extent of 430,000,000 Yen were discounted. The 
slackness in the money market in November and December, 1923, 


1 In five years the trade increased three times and invisible receipts almost five times. 
See p. 97, S.Y. Furuya’s “Japan’s foreign Exchange, etc.” 

2 See J. Soyeda, “Economic Situation in Japan/’ Economic Journal, June, 1923, p. 

252. 

3 The earthquake of September 1, 1923, cost Japan 70,000 deaths, 300,000 wounded and 

^he loss of 7 billion Yen or 3 times tbe cost of Japan of the Russo-Japanese war, 
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was due to the slow recovery of trade. But several banks rapidly 
discharged their obligations and owing to the inherent stability 
of the financial foundations, the good management of banks 
and the presence of men of high financial standing and states- 
manship on their staff, they quickly adjusted and consolidated 
the losses sustained in the earthquake disaster and other liabili- 
ties of which the liquidation was considered almost difficult. 

The tightness of the money market during January to June, 
1924, was such that Government loans were made to fire in- 
surance companies to the extent of Yen 65,000,000. The Bank 
of Korea was similarly helped by a timely loan. From August, 
1924, the balance of trade was in favour of Japan. Business 
adjustments were quickly made by curtailing expenses. The 
Cabinet pursued a similar policy in the matter of administrative 
expense. This individual as well as national economy and 
retrenchment saved the situation. The ordinary banks took 
the necessary cue towards sound credit extensions. No undue 
pressure was exerted on the borrowers to any extent. Industrial 
debentures were floated and several of the industrial companies 
promptly repaid the Bank loans. Such measures necessarily 
contributed towards liquidity of money conditions in the second 
half of 1924. 

Throughout 1925 the Government strove to rectify the 
exchange situation and vigorous deflationary measures were 
undertaken to restore the external value of the Yen to par. 
Gold specie exports were tolerated pegging exchanges and redu- 
cing the price-level of Japan. 

The Financial Crisis of 1926 . 

Hardly was quiet restored than the financial crisis of 1926 
intervened. Industrial firms failed and the financing bankers 
collapsed. The deflationary policy pursued after 1920 had its 
cumulative effect in diminishing the number of the smaller 
banks. The financial crisis swept away some of the remaining 
tottering smaller and unsound banks. Even the Bank of 
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Taiwan was hard put to 1 as a resuit of the failure of Suziki 
& Co. The inevitable collapse of this special bank and other 
banks would have caused widespread disaster to the depositors. 
So the State had to intervene. 

State Help. 

A moratorium was declared and State help to all the deser- 
ving banks through the Bank of Japan saved the Bank of Taiwan 
and other firms. The Taiwan Bank’s eastern branches and the 
home branches, excepting those in Formosa suspended fresh 
business for three weeks commencing with April 18, 1927. The 
new Cabinet soon called an extraordinary session of the Diet 
and two acts known as the Bank of Japan Indemnity and Special 
Advance Act and the Taiwan Indemnity and Special Advance 
Act were passed. 2 3 * * * * On May 9, 1927, all the branches resumed 
their banking business as usual. A Government Committee 
enabled the Bank to set right its business. The supply of 
necessary working funds from the Bank of Japan to the extent 
of Yen 240,000,000 enabled it to once more conduct its business 
as the Central Bank of Issue in Formosa and abroad as an 
Exchange Bank. When the Government itself undertook to 
indemnify the amount of Yen 185,000,000 advanced by the 
Bank of Japan to the Bank of Taiwan, the frozen and bad debts 
were completely swept off. The Bank was once more placed on 
a strong footing to undertake renewed activity. 8 

Defects of Foreign Exchange Banking. 

The Yen exchange is still below par. Foreign banking is 
not sufficiently well-developed to finance the trade prosperity of 

1 About 350 m. Yen was solely due from Suziki & Co., and when it failed, the Bank 
of Taiwan sustained serious loss. 

2 See Kau, Present Day Banking in India, 3rd Edition, Appendix IV. 

3 The inflation resulting out of the rolief granted by the State had to be checked and 

the State floated bonds and the Bank of Japan had to conduct open market operations. 

The postponing of the adjustment of prices and costs to the level of world values and the 

delaying of the return of the Yen to a position of stability wore undesirable consequences 

arising out of this step. 
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the country. In the absence of foreign investment the main 
problem of Japan normally is to bring back these exchange 
funds from London and New York. Special measures were 
taken to steady it. The return to the gold standard and the 
floating of a foreign loan which was issued by the Bank 
of Japan under power granted by the Special Loan Act, have 
enabled J apan to firm up exchange rates. The inflow of foreign 
funds contributed towards easiness of the money market and the 
Yen was temporarily steadied under such circumstances. A few 
of the industrial companies like the Tokyo Electric Light 
Company have made an international issue for Yen 244 ms. 
Simultaneous subscriptions being invited in London, New York 
and Tokyo and roughly 23 times the amount offered was 
subscribed. The banks have begun floating bonds in the domestic 
money markets. The Japanese public freely invest in the issues 
underwritten by the Japanese Banks. 

The Banking Legislation of 1928. 

The recent banking legislation in pursuance of the recom- 
mendations of the Banking Commission of 192b has tended to 
reduce the number of smaller companies who in order to be 
entitled “banks” had to own a certain minimum paid up 
capital and this could only be done by the process of' amalgama- 
tion. 1 Thus the amalgamation movement is being aided by this 
type of legislation. 

1 The following table shows the progressive diminution of Banks in Japan and the 


increase of capital resources of the large-sized Banks. 



Amount of capital 

Dec. 31, 1927 

Dee. 31, 192H 

No. of diminution 

Under 

100,000 

140 

99 

41 

Exceeds 100,000 

350 

250 

100 


500,000 

327 

267 

60 


1,000,000 

251 

217 

34 


2,000,000 

111 

103 

9 


5,000,000 

47 

46 

2 


10,000,000 

48 

41 

6 


60,000,000 

8 

8 



Total 

1,283 

1,031 

282 


The Economist, p. 

1217 (1929). 
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The Needed Improvement . 

As in Germany so also in Japan the disadvantages of a 
very close relation between the banks and industry have been 
brought about in a glaring manner. The moneyed families as 
Mitsui, Mitsuibishi, and the Konoiki run industries and stand at 
the head of big banks. Though industrial finance is rendered 
easy thereby, the Central Bank’s control over credit, specially 
when both are working at cross purposes, would become ad- 
mittedly a very difficult thing. 

In spite of the heroic efforts on the part of the State, the 
people, and the bankers, the Japanese banking system has not 
become perfected as yet. The most important developments on 
which they are concentrating their present efforts are the greater 
development of the discount market, the standardisation of 
commercial paper, the strengthening of the grip of the Central 
Bank over the credit situation and the emancipation of the 
Central Bank from official control, the protection of the busi- 
nessmen against the recurring financial crises, a return to the 
complete gold standard, the levelling up of the standard of bank- 
ing on the part of the smaller banks and the solidifying of their 
financial ability by amalgamation and the perfection of foreign 
exchange banking by the specialising Japanese foreign exchange 
banking institutions. Without radical changes and desirable 
improvements in the above directions, the banking system cannot 
be considered, as yet, a safe, sound, adequate and economic 
model. If the above reforms are carried out it will have to be 
candidly acknowledged that the Japanese Banking system will be 
far superior to any other banking system of any other country. 

Gan India be benefited by this example ? 

If so, in what directions ? 

Starting with the fundamental assumption that each well- 
developed community requires the services of different types of 
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specialised banking institutions the State played an important 
part in initiating such types. It always controls all these special 
types of institutions effectively rendering prompt aid in the 
hour of their distress. Co-ordination of their activities through 
the Central Bank and the Finance Minister’s close watchful 
supervision and guidance over all these institutions stands 
almost unparalleled anywhere else. The close supervision, control 
and watchful guidance of the Government over the Bank of 
Japan and the other special banks has indeed its own reward. 
The Japanese people are keenly sensitive of the reputation of 
their banks and ministries rise or fall in Japan sometimes solely 
with reference to their attitude towards the banks. 

Too much of State Spoon-feeding. 

But this Government control has its own disadvantages. 
For increasing the Central Bank’s capital, for becoming a 
shareholder in the Central Bank, for securing further dividend 
than six per cent, that can be given to the shareholders as normal 
dividend after appropriation to the Reserve Fund and bonus to 
officers, for appointing the governing officers of the Administra- 
tion Board of the Central Bank, for conducting any operations 
of the Bank, the consent of the Finance Minister whose power 
is generally exercised through Comptrollers, is absolutely 
necessary. The approval of the Government is essential for 
emergency issue of notes over and above the gold secured notes 
and the statutorily fixed fiduciary portion of Yen 120,000,000. 
The bye-laws can be amended at any time by the Government 
and inspection of the bank’s books, business conditions and 
property of the Bank can be done at any time by the Comptrol- 
ler. These abnormal powers of control might be abused and it 
might degenerate into meticulous interference with details. 
The real issue becomes plain when the State needing inflationary 
sources of finance for its own purpose, comes into conflict with 
the Board of Management of a Central Bank, which might 
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refuse to carry it out in the interests of the industrial and credit 
situation in the country. 

While freedom from political interference is essential the 
state has to intervene and protect the Banks at such times when 
they would become helpless owing to circumstances over which 
they have no control. 

Central Bank's Help. 

The framework of the banking structure centres round the 
Bank of Japan with normally beneficial results for Government 
Finance and Commercial credit. The currency system is on 
a gold basis even though its operations conform to the gold 
exchange standard system. Round the Central Bank as the 
pivot of the financial system a widespread net of specialising 
banking institutions for financing colonial and foreign trade 
agricultural and industrial financing has been built up. 
Foreign banking with branches in the most important centres 
throughout the world is conducted by the Japanese people 
alone. Attention has already been drawn to the multiplicity 
of small independent banks existing at the present day. Even 
these are closely supervised by officers appointed by the Minister 
of Finance. The close liaision that exists between the Central 
Bank and the specialising banks has proved a distinct source of 
help to the latter. In spite of recent calamities the banking 
system has been fairly well-maintained and the services of the 
state in setting right the financial system stands unparalleled 
in the history of banking of any other country in the modern 
world. 

The first lesson to be learnt is the duty of the State to 
initiate all the different kinds of the needed banking institutions. 
Something in this direction has been done by the Indian State 
in the creation of the Co-operative Credit System and its recent 
determination to start land mortgage banks for securing 
long-term agricultural finance, need not be alluded to. If the 
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much needed investment banks and industrial banks are also en- 
couraged by the guarantee of interest on their debentures a 
better financing agency for the cotton mills and other industrial 
companies would be created. The present Imperial Bank of 
India generally recalls the cash credits granted to the mills 
during the times of the busy season with the result that they 
are forced to borrow at higher rates and repay the loan to the 
Imperial Bank. Unless loans at low rates of interest for a 
number of years under proper safeguards are made the problem 
of developing and creating the existing and new productive 
industries would not be solved. 

For the task of creating new manufactures investment banks 
specialising in underwriting business and encouraging people 
to invest in their approved lists are the only safe channels. An 
industrial bank cannot hope to adequately conduct both these 
things. Neither the financing of existing industries requiring 
timely liquid loans nor the creating of new industries requiring 
the locking up of money for fixed capital purposes from the 
very outset should be neglected. In the beginning they may 
be started as quasi-official banks but with the gradual efflux of 
time they can be made to stand as independent institutions. 

Secondly, it is the duty of the State to empower the Centra] 
Bank to render timely aid to all the solvent banks in the hour 
of their trial, after a thorough examination of their financial 
standing. The depositors would welcome such a step as a useful 
measure and would not fight shy of bank accounts. In the 
matter of attracting deposits by the ordinary banks there should 
be an agreement as to the interest rate payable on the deposits. 
Such an agreement exists amongst the Japanese Banks . 1 

Thirdly, the position of the ordinary small banking institu- 
tions has been rightly subjected to carefully planned legislation 
and an enforcement of the same. Unless this is done their 
crimes are redounding on the heads of the larger banks and 


1 See Willie and Beckbart, “The Foreign Banking System,'* p. 865 . 

4 
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unable to distinguish the solvent from the insolvent the Indian 
depositor begins to lock up his savings in unremunerative 
forms. 

Fourthly, the guiding of the foreign investments of the 
people through the Industrials Bank is a wise measure as it leads 
to an orderly manner of investment. The perfection of the 
investment habit has brought about the absolute necessity of 
protecting the economic interests of Japan in China. Japan’s 
investments cover China, the South Seas and Russia . 1 The 
attempt to perfect the foreign exchange market has to be under- 
stood. If our foreign trade is to expand and if the financing of 
foreign trade has to be done with domestic funds we have to 
learn a lot from the Japanese banking system. Germany is 
another country, that has tackled this problem wisely. Recently 
the U.S.A. was forced to develop similar machinery for financing 
the foreign trade as soon as the London Acceptance credit was 
intercepted and cut off at the beginning of the late Anglo- 
German war. 

Fifthly, the invitation to foreign capital to develop the 
economic resources of the country and utilising the same under 
the hands of the Japanese industrialists has to be copied by 
us. It is the foreign capitalist that has to be shunned. The 
limitation of the economic rights of the aliens in Japan is a 
noteworthy feature and the holding of shares in quasi-public 
banks and produce and stock exchanges by these aliens is not 
permitted. Companies incorporated in Japan regardless of 


1 In 1927 the export of capital was reckoned as follows : — 


European and American loan bonds owned 

Yen (1000) 
70,000 

Loans to China 

260,000 

„ „ Russia 

290,000 

Cotton spinning business in China 

400,000 

S. Manchurian Railway 

300,000 

Rubber in the S. Seas 

40,000 

Miscellaneous 

50,000 

See Japan Tear-Book, 1927, p. 453 et teq. 

1,410,000 
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nationality of stock-holders may own land and operate ships 
and mines, etc. In some other states, notably Soviet Russia, 
very strict conditions were first imposed against aliens, and 
reversion to the State after the lapse of a time was insisted 
upon at the beginning. But alternately more liberal conditions 
were offered to attract foreign capital. What can be approved, 
however, is this. The free flow of foreign capital can be 
approved but the influence of the foreign capitalist has to be 
rejected and the shaping of national policy must not be at the 
mercy of the foreign capitalists. 

Sixthly, foreign banking experts have to be invited to this 
country, made to write books and train people as efficient bank 
officers capable to run modern banking institutions. This was 
the method adopted by Japan in order to learn the ABC of 
banking business. 

Seventhly, the Japanese State itself has amalgamated the 
smaller hypothec and industrial banks in the different prefec- 
tures. This is held out as a model for the smaller banks to 
imitate. Apparently when this was not heeded the State fixed 
the minimum capital requirements for a joint-stock bank. This 
had the necessary effect with the result that about 750 of the 
smaller banks have amalgamated themselves. Unless such a 
measure is forced on the loan companies of Bengal it would 
take a long time for them to appreciate the value of the famous 
saying ‘‘in union lies strength.” 

Eighthly, the encouragement of thrift as undertaken by the 
co-operative societies of Japan has to be followed in this country. 
Their methods of tapping different kinds of deposit, collecting 
loans and instilling the true co-operative spirit in the minds of 
members deserve our emulation in every respect. They conduct 
in specified places even the discounting of bills. Besides the 
Government the co-operative union takes good care to push for- 
ward the co-operative societies. 1 Unless the deposit capital of 


1 See the recent formation of a Central Chest for the Co-operative Societies in 1923 
which aims at regulating the movement of funds and establishing a nexus with the money 
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the primary village co-operative credit society increases the inde* 
pendence of the co-operative credit movement is a misnomer. 

Ninthly, the efforts made to develop banker’s acceptances in 
foreign trade and the development of a discount market have to 
be understood. Rediscounting by the Central Bank with the 
view of developing an open discount market has to be copied. 
Agricultural and industrial paper must be rediscounted by the 
Central Banker. It is by this method that Japan has been 
endeavouring to create the short term loan fund in the money 
market. 

Lastly, the indigenous bankers of Japan developed rapidly 
into modern joint-stock banking institutions. Unless such a 
thing is done by the wealthy indigenous bankers of our country 
an efficient and reliable banking system cannot be created. 
Where a private banker exists, there is scope enough for a 
joint-stock bank. The superiorities of a joint-stock bank 1 are 
so very many that it is these that would have to be preferred, 
if the machinery of the co-operative credit societies cannot be 
easily extended. 

The Banking Don’ts. 

Some of the following lessons should be learnt out of her 
mistakes and every attempt must be made in checking the crea- 
tion of such evils in our banking system. 

Firstly, there is too much of spoon-feeding and Government 
control on the part of the State. It naturally tends to make 
the banks weak institutions with no proper self-confidence in 
their own ability. 

Secondly, a nationalist state can and should easily control 
the banking system in the interests of the country but it would 

market and the country. It makes unsecured loans to a continuation of co-operative 
societies for a period of 6 years. It discounts bills and makes advances on the same for the 
combinations of co-operative societies. It receives deposits from the combinations of co-ope- 
rative societies, public corporations or private business corporations. It can issue bonds up 
to ten times its capital and the Finance Member controls its work. 

1 See my Present-Day Banking in India, Third Edition, p. 254. 
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be a very dangerous measure to advocate such a thing in any 
country which is politically dependent on another country whose 
sole interests are on the side of aggressive exploitation of the 
economic resources of the politically inferior country. 

Thirdly, the Bank of Japan undertakes deposit business 
and is forced to do commercial banking business for its 
customers. In spite of this it is unable to control credit as few 
banks habitually keep their balances as deposits in its hands. It 
places a very small position of its loanable resources in the open 
market the contracting of which would lighten the money 
market and place the leading strings in its hands. The lack 
of such control is partially responsible for recurring financial 
crises . 1 

Finally, the chief feature of close relationship of Banks 
with Industry and vice-versa which is to be met with in Ger- 
many also, has its advantages as well as disadvantages. Industry 
can be developed by the banker condescending to act as a domi- 
nant financial partner. But the actions of the Central Bank 
would be nullified by such banks if they run counter to the aspi- 
rations of these institutions. It would also lead sometimes to 
financial crises when over-development of any industry takes 
place. Failure on the industrial side is apt to tell adversely on 
the banking side for the depositors hearing of the misfortunes 
on the industrial side would be apprehensive of the safety of their 
deposits and would withdraw their funds. This would restrict 
their financial business and capacity. Any failure to pay back 
the depositors would lead to a financial crisis, the magnitude of 
which would depend on the unwise initial industrial commit- 
ments of the banks. 


1 Besides inability to control other banks financially the Bank of Japan bag no right to 
supervise or collect reports from other banks. See 8. Y. Furuya, “Japan's Foreign Ex- 
change,” 19‘J8, p. 160. 
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Mysticism of Islam 

I 

Guftugn-i-kufr wn din dkhir bn yakjd mi kashdd 

Khdb yak khdbist atnmd mukhtaJof ta'birhd . 

“ —Sa'ib. 

“ Discourse on free-thought and faith ultimately leads to 
the same conclusion ; the dream is but one dream, its inter- 
pretations differ.” 

A Comparative Study . 

The subject on which I am going to speak this evening is 
“ Isl&mic mysticism.” Many persons are desirous of knowing its 
real nature and source. As the subject is highly abstract, its ex- 
position may appear dry and uninteresting ; yet I am sure that a 
bare outline cf the Sdfi mysticism will not satisfy anybody. 
On the other hand, a detailed account of it may appear tire- 
some. This is the dilemma. But I may be permitted to state 
that “Tasaww&f” or the mysticism of the S&fi fraternity is 
not a folk-lore, nor a fairy-tale. It is the Idealistic Philosophy 
of the Muslim mystics. It has two aspects — theoretical and 
practical. The theoretical portion deals with various hypotheses 
and abstract principles involved in numerous terms and technical- 
ities peculiar to the -Sdfiistic literature, often requiring great 
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patience to enter into their significance without which the real 
sense of their doctrines may be lost. 

The practical portion contains methods and modes of devo- 
tional prayer and commemoration of certain formula which is 
called dhikr ( Jap or Mantra Kalpa), contemplation ( i.e ., Fikr 
or chinta prandli) t concentration of the mind ( muraqiba or 
Yoga Kalpa), religious practices and exercises {i.e., Tah-dhibvn 
nafs or Sanyama), and so forth. It is difficult to express them 
in words without illustrating them by seats and postures, and 
demonstrating the modes of their practices. Unless a person is 
initiated in the mystic cult, their description will appear very 
dry. I have, therefore, relegated this portion towards the end of 
the book which I intend to publish separately. 

The Contemplative Philosophy of the SAfi Fraternity forms 
an interesting chapter on the esoteric teachings of Islam. It is 
based partly on the occult science of mysticism, and partly on the 
idea that there is a deeper sense and inward significance in the 
words of Al-Qftran and the teachings of the Prophet. Such idea 
has given rise to the Idealistic Philosophy of Isl&m. This branch 
of philosophy has largely been developed by the 
ideaiistic^Phiioaopby ] earnec [ Sufis whose deep devotion and auste- 
rity, asceticism and prolonged contemplation 
have cast a mystic halo around their doctrines. Its texture is 
interwoven with the Platonic ideas; but the Sfifis have elaborated 
those ideas and given them a rich and beautiful setting. There 
is a strong colour of Neo-Platonism also. But it should be borne 
in mind that Neo-Platonism itself is a child of Eastern thought; 
so there is nothing surprising that it has impressed its ideas on 
the Idealistic Philosophy of the S&fis. “ It is generally accepted,” 
says Mr. Amir Ali in the Spirit of Islam, “that Sfifi-ism — the 
pantheistic movement in Islfim, was the result of many co-opera- 
ting circumstances. The course of theological speculation and 
inevitable revolt against its inhumanly rigid formalism was one 
cause. Another was the influence of Greek and Indian theoso- 
phy.” The Neo-Platonic notion of the absolute One, the Vedic 
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idea of Abstract Monism, the pantheism of the Upanishads, as 
well as the theory of the Universal Soul (the Atman theory) play a 
great part in the mystic philosophy of the Sdfi. But the leaders 
of S ftfi Fraternities in their endeavour to preserve the spirit of the 
rigid monotheism of Isldm, have — consciously or unconsciously 
— mixed up those ideas with the teachings of the Qfiran and the 
precepts of the Prophet. The writers on Sufi-ism, such as Al-Sar- 
raj, Qushayri, Hajwari, Al-Ghazzdli, Ibn ’Araby, and others 
maintain that the doctrines of §fifi-ism exactly accord with the 
teachings of Islam, and that its theories, when properly analysed 
and understood, reveal the true esoteric science contained in the 
QAran and Hadiths. 


The Esoteric Aspects of Islam . 

“ Tasawwuf ” (mysticism) represents the esoteric aspect 
of IsMm. This is also the view of those Muslims who have 
critically studied Sufi-ism. The majority amongst the learned 
hold that the teachings of the Prophet are capable of two kinds 
of interpretations. (1) Zdhir , i.e., plain or apparent; and (2) 
bdlin , i.e.) hidden, metaphorical, or mystical. The Prophet of 
Islam taught the plain meaning of the revela- 
Tw ° ta D uoii8 f mterpre tion to people in general according to their 
capacity of understanding; while to those whose 
mind was developed and fit to understand the inner meaning, he 
disclosed the esoteric aspect of his teachings. Those who follow 
the ordinary or plain meaning, are called by the Sfifis Arbdb-i- 
Zdhir; and those who look to the esoteric aspect of his teachings, 
are designated as AhUi-bdtin. At the same time it is pointed 
out that there is no antagonism between the two. However, the 
SAfis maintain that the Prophet himself was a great mystic and 
the recognised head of the saints and Sufis. 

In support of this view, the Sfifis rely upon certain 
sayings of the Prophet. A few may be mentioned here ; 
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(1) The Prophet said : “ Of the interpretations of the 
Qfiranic texts, one is plain and apparent, the other is hidden and 
secret.” 1 

(2) “ We the prophets are directed to speak to the people 
according to their understandings.” 

(3) “ Some knowledge is secret, known only to the gnostics 
of God.” 0 Krifan-i-Ildhi ) 

In going through the Sufi-istic literature, the reader will 
find that the renowned Sufi authors invariably support their 
theories and doctrines by some texts from the Qfi.r&n, or by some 
traditions of the Prophet; but they interpret them more often 
according to their hidden or esoteric meaning. Many of their 
doctrines are also based on the plain meaning of the numerous 
texts and traditions. Although some of their theories and cer- 
tain doctrines bear resemblance to those of other systems of 
mysticism, their foundation and framework are undoubtedly 
Islamic. From certatin points of resemblance, or from the simi- 
larity of certain ideas, one need not come to the conclusion that 
they are borrowed from foreign sources. On the other hand, 
it miy be safely inferred that thinking minds after going 
through the same or similar process of spiritual development, 
often arrive at the same conclusion. Further, the types of 
abstract and universal truth tend to be the same or similar in 
almost every system of philosophy. Hence, we find that 
some Sfifi-istic doctrines in the course of their dcvelopmont have 
taken a form and shape similar to those of the New-Platonic and 
Vedantic ideas. But a close and comparative study of the 
different systems of mysticism — especially the New-Platonism, 
Pythagorianism and Vedantism — will show the points of differen- 
tiation according to the ideas and sentiments peculiar to each 
system. One such point is the entire absence of anthropolatry 
and anthropomorphism in the Sfifi system. 


i The authenticity of this tradition is challenged by the theologians, vide Shibli : 
“ IIm*i-Kalano,” part II, p. 175 
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Some European scholars as well as Sfifi leaders hold that 


— a spoat a ne- 
ons growth. 


the growth of Safi -ism is a spontaneous pheno- 
menon, and an embodiment of the manifestations 


of ardent desires of the devout mind and crav- 


ings of the heart panting after something higher and nobler. In 
every age and in every country there exists a certain class 
of minds which do not rest satisfied with mere knowledge 
of things, but try to penetrate into their mysteries, and solve 
the problem of existence herein and hereafter. Tn their 
endeavour to attain the truth they pass through various 
stages of spiritual progress, and gather experiences almost 
similar to those of other devout persons who have trodden the 
same path. We, therefore, find that the ideas of such persons 
and their utterances arc almost similar, although no external 
relation existed between them. It should be borne in mind 
that mysticism is not a monopoly of any race or country. 
The speculative mind in every clime, after passing through 
certain stages of spiritual experience, often comes to conclusions 
akin to those of their brethren of other countries. This 
accounts for the similarity of their ideas and the resemblance of 
their aphoristic dicta. If we compare the mystic utterances of 
Rabia Basri with those of St. Theresa, many sayings of the 
former strongly recall thosejof the latter. 


Outlines of Sufi Doctrines . 

I now proceed to place before the reader some of the main 
doctrines of the Sftfi fraternities and their characteristics* 
Their doctrines are built up and developed on the following 
ideas : 

(1) The Divine Essence is all-purity, completely free 
from the accidents of form, colour, magnitude, dimension, 
similitude, union, separation, association, descent, issue, decline, 
growth, change, alternation and translation. It is absolute 
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one ; there is no plurality ( kathrat ) in its oneness. God’s exis- 
tence is, therefore, described by unity and known by singularity. 1 

(2) The Divine Being is the sole Reality ( al-Haqq ), 2 every 
thing else (md-siwa-Alldh) is unreal. He is not dependent on 
anything, but everything is dependent on Him for its existence. 8 

(3) He is an absolute Existence {dhdt-i-mahaz ) . It exists by 
itself, 4 an universal Existence ( dhdt-i-basit ) pervading the world 
of phenomena. 5 He is omnipresent and exists with everything. 8 
This is called mayat, i.e., all-pervading presence of the Divine 
Being in fellowship. 

(4) “He has no limit. Within His infinitude are compre- 
hended — eternity without beginning and eternity without end ; 
folded in the fold of His plain are existences and phenomena 
(universe) ; in His beginning are all beginnings — the end ; in 
His ending, all endings the beginning ; in His outwardness the 
outward manifestations of things — the inward ; in His inward- 
ness the inward parts of worlds — the outward ; in His eternity 
without beginning, the sum total of eternities without beginning, 
is only an accident ( hddith ) ; in His eternity without end, all 
eternities without end, only an event ( muhdath ) !” 

“The divine nature is free and exempted from whatever is 
contained in reason, in understanding, in the senses, and in 
conjecture.” 7 

(5) He is not only an Absolute Being, but also the Absolute 
Good (. Khair-i-mahaz)y full of benevolence, grace, and com- 
passion. 

1 ’ Awdrii-ut-Mdrif , 1 :2 (on Tawfeid). 

2 “Subhan-al-ladhi khhalaqal ashya wa hua ’aynuha**=praise be to Him who created 
all things and he is their reality. 

3 The idea is embodied in Sura-i-lkhlas, particularly in the esoteric significance of the 
word Qainad. 

4 W&jib ul-waj&d hdh dhatihi = necessary existence which exists by itself. 

6 Hua aid kulli shaym mofyt =He pervades everything. 

6 “Hua ma’kflm ayn kmi kfinttim” = He is with you wherever you may be* 

' Aw&rif-ul-M&nf 1 : 2. (on Tawljid). 
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(6) He is Love and Beauty ( muhabbat-wa-jamdl ), Splendour 
and Perfection (jaldl-wd-kamdl), delight of the heart and 
charm of the vision. 

(7) He is the Universal Soul (Ruh-i-Basit ) . Everything 
proceeds from it and returns to it. 1 The holds that the 
soul or the principle of life which exists throughout all nature 
is not only from God, but of God. 

(8) He is neither within, nor without, i.e., beyond time, 
space and direction. 2 The idea of what-ness , why-ness , or 
how-ncss is not applicable in reference to His nature. Condi- 
tioned as we are in this relative plane, our power of comprehen- 
sion is limited, and consequently, we are obliged to confess that 
the nature of the Divine Existence in the Absolute Plane is 
beyond the comprehension of our intellect. 

(9) His Existence is ancient and permanent (dhdt-i- 
qadim). He is the living active principle, eternal and ever- 
lasting. All other existences are accidences and transient 
(hddith-wa-fdni). His Existence and nature are unchangeable 
and immutable. 

(10) He is the hidden and the manifest, the beginning and 
the end. “ The true Being is involved, the creation is evolved.” 
When He manifests himself, it takes the form of a creation. 
This world of phenomena (' Alam-i-mahsusdt) has no real exis- 
tence, all appearances are His manifestations only. The world 
is a mirror which shows the reflections of His Being and 
Attributes, and conversely the universe is reflected in Him. 
This idea is beautifully expressed in the following couplets : 

“He is my heart and my heart is in His hand, 

Like a mirror in my hand, and I am in the mirror,” 

‘ When I see the reflection of my own beauty in the mirror, 

The whole world in reality becomes reflected with my image.” 


1 “ From God we are, to God we shall return ** — Al-Q6r4n. 

2 JihQt, zamdn wa m ak&n. 
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(11) His knowledge is comprehensive and everything is 
within His comprehension. Human knowledge and intelligence 
are limited. The scope of knowledge can be widened by study, 
observation, and experience. The knowledge of material things 
can be acquired through the external senses, and that of the 
spiritual world through the inner senses, by the study of nature 
and the discovery of the realities of the things through instro- 
spection and controlling the senses. The knowledge of God can 
be obtained through the knowledge of self. 

(12) The chief aim of life according to the S&fi is the 
realization of God and the ultimate union (visdl) with him. 
This realization can be attained through the states of Fand 
(self-effacement) and Baqd (ever-lasting continuance in bliss). 
S&fis strive hard after it, and direct all their energies to attain 
to the state of Fana. Their austerity, asceticism, diverse modes 
of self-discipline, religious exercises, devotional prayer, prolonged 
contemplation, and different methods of controlling the senses are 
all meant for effacement of self and realization of God. In 
passing through the different stages of spiritual progress, they 
acquire supernatural power, but they do not care for its acqui- 
sition. Moulana Uftmi refers to it when he says in his 
Mathnavi . 

“Nearness (of God) does not consist in rising up higher 

or going down lower, 

(But) Nearness to the truth (God) is in the release from 

the prison of self.” 

(13) The view of a large section of the Ahl-i-tasawwuf 
regarding Kesurrection, Post-mortem tortures, Heaven and 
Hell 10 differs materially from that of the ordinary people ( arb&b-i - 
zkhir). This class of S&fis with the philosophers of Islam take 
their meaning in a metaphorical or figurative sense. 1 They 

1 Vide a full description of the Spiritual Heaven and Hell, and other cognate sub- 
jects in Im&m Ghazzali’s Kimiya i-sddat, Book I, Discource iv; also Shibli : 'Ilm-i-fyal&m, 
part ii, Discourse on “ Spiritualism ” j also Shah Waliull&h : TIujjat-uUBaligha , dis- 
courses on “ the World of Similitude ” and “ Inspiration." 
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believe in the existence of a spiritual Heaven and Hell. In fact, 
the separation from the True Darling ( Jdnan-i~Haqiqi ) is the 
hell of the Sftfis, and the continuance in blissful union with 
God is their heaven. They look down upon the material 
pleasures and pains of a physical heaven and hell. They say 
that they do not undergo all sorts of hardship and privation in 
the hope of the Paradise or fear of the Hell. To them devotion 
and services to God in the hope of reward or fear of punishment, 
are selfish and useless. Their sayings (which are collected by 
Fariduddin ’Attar) illustrate their views. A few of them are 
quoted below : 

Rfibia Basri cried out in a fit of ecstacy : “Set fire to 
Paradise and pour water on the Hell-fire so that people may 
pray to God for the sake of His love, and not in the hope of 
reward or fear of punishment.” 

Her another saying is : “O God ! if I worship Thee for fear of 
Hell, send me to Hell ; and if I worship Thee in hopes of Paradise, 
withhold Paradise from me ; but if I worship Thee for Thine 
own sake, then withhold not from me the Eternal Beauty.” 

Saying of Ibrahim Adham : “0 God, Thou kno west that 

in my eyes the Eight Paradises weigh no more than the wing 
of a gnat compared with that honour which Thou hast shown me 
in giving me Thy love, or that familiarity which Thou hast given 
to me by the commemoration of Thy Name, or that freedom from 
all else which Thou hast vouchsafed to me when I meditate on 
the Greatness of Thy Glory.” 

A Sfifi poet says : 

“ If from His love they take me towards the garden of Heaven, 

I shall not set my foot (there), if in that place there is no promise 

of (His) vision” — Ibn Yamin. 

Sir William Tone’s estimate of the SM doctrines is given by 
Clarke in the introduction to ’ Awdrif-ul-Md’rif (p. 2) in the 
following words.: 

% 
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“ §&fis believe that the souls of men differ infinitely in degree 
„ , 4 , OA , but not at all in kind from the divine spirit 

doctrines. whereof they are particles, and wherein they 

will ultimately be absorbed ; that the spirit of God pervades 
the universe, ever present to His work and ever in 
substance ; that He alone is perfect benevolence, perfect 
truth, perfect beauty ; that love for Him is true love 
Cishq-i-haqiqi), while love of other objects is illusory 
love (’ ishq-i-majazi ) ; that all the beauties of nature are faint 
resemblances like images in a mirror of the divine charms ; that 
from eternity without beginning to eternity without end, the 
supreme benevolence is occupied in bestowing happiness ; that 
men can only attain it by performing their part of the primal 
covenant between them and the Creator; that nothing has a pure 
absolute existence but mind and spirit, that material substan- 
ces are no more than gay pictures presented continually to our 
minds by the sempiternal artist ; that we must be aware of 
attachment to such phantoms, and attach ourselves exclusively to 
God, who truly exists in us as we solely exist in Him ; that we 
retain, even in this forlorn state of separation from our Beloved, 
the idea of heavenly beauty and the remembrance of our prime- 
val vow ; that sweet music, gentle breeze, fragrant flowers, per- 
petually renew the primary idea, refresh our fading memory, 
and melt us with tender affections ; that we must cherish those 
affections, and by abstracting our souls from vanity (that is, 
from all but God) approximate to this essence in our final union 
with which will consist our supreme beatitude/ * 

Mystic Philosophy of the Srifis. 

Its characteristics. 

From the exposition of the Sfifi doctrines it will be seen 
that their main doctrines are in entire accord with the teachings 
of Isl&m. But their difference with the orthodox section of the 
theologians arises in respect of certain theories, which constitute 
the central point of the mystic philosophy of the Sftfis, and 
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Tfvhich has largely been developed by many eminent Sufi writers 
and mystic poets. These theories, it is asserted by them, have 
been based on, or at any rate, evolved from the Qffr&nic texts 
and the traditions of the Prophet of Isldm. It will be seen that 
even their doctrine of Divine Unity ( Tawhid ) bears special 
features of differentiation. 

Tawhid — The Divine Unity. 

The idea of Ahl-i-Tasawwuf (the “ People of mysticism ”) 
relating to “ the Divine Unity” (Tawhid) is highly abstract 
and metaphysical. The pithy and aphoristic sayings of the emi- 
nent Sufis disclose the abstract nature of their doctrines. The 
authors of the ’ Awdrif and the Uns point out that “ sincere belief 
in, and acknowledgment of, Tawhid form a common feature of 
the Sufis and the common-folk ; but the belief of the latter is 
Rasmi “ customary/’ or “ habitual.” Common people believe in 
and utter kalma-i- tawhid (credo of faith) in blind imitation 
( taqlidan ) of what they are taught and asked to do. But the 
SMs stand on a different footing. Their belief arises from the 
inner meaning and deeper significance of the term “ tawhid.” 
And it is this — that the persons desirous of walking in the path 
of the SMs, are asked to have strong and unshaken belief from the 
very moment of their initiation that except Gfod who is the real 
and absolute Existence and Operator, nothing else exists, that all 
other existences, attributes, and actions are unreal, that the re- 
flection of every existence is from the light of the Absolute 
Essence, that every attribute is the reflection of that Absolute 
Light, that wherever they find the activities of knowledge, power, 
will, and of the organs of senses, they should be regarded as the 
effects of God’s activities .” 1 One of the aphoristic sayings of the 
§Ms is — “ The first step on the path of tawhid is the oblivion 
of multiplicity .’” 2 Such is the point of differentiation between 

l Nalahdt-uLUns, Cbap. on Tawhid; Aic&Ttf-uVM&'rif, Chap. 1 Sec. 1. 

* Kashft Cbap. on Tawhtd. 
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the belief of common people and that of Ahl-i-tasawwuf relating 
to the doctrine of the Divine Unity. 

The abstract sense in which the S&fis understand tawhid 
may be gleaned from the following Arabic couplets : 

“ One who is (himself) an individual, cannot describe the 
Divine Unity ; when he describes the unity, he denies it. 

He who speaks of the Divine Unity in his individual capa- 
city expresses a borrowed idea, he being one, destroys the idea of 
the unity ; 

His own unity is the unity of God — that is the Divine 
unity. 

The praise of his own who praises God is surely the descrip- 
tion of unity.” 1 

In plain language, it means that so long as a person has 
the idea of his own existence in his mind, he can hardly think of 
oneness of God ; for his own individuality and the existence of 
God become duality. He must forget his own existence before 
he can have a full comprehension of the Divine unity. The 
S&fis, therefore, hold that it is the Supreme Being alone who 
can describe His own unity, and that without self-effacement, 
the complete realization of oneness of God is hardly possible. 

The similar idea is expressed in the following Persian 
couplets : 

“From Truth (Reality) what else does spring forth, but 

Truth, O dear, 

Who else can describe the Truth, except the Truth, O dear.” 

In these vivid manifestations of the differentiated attributes, 

Whb else seeks the Truth except the Truth, O dear.” 

Stages of Tawhid. 

“The people of mysticism” ( Ahl-i4a§awwuf ) point out the 
different stages of arriving at the realization of the Divine 


1 Nafah&t-dl'Uns , Chap, on Tawfyd. 
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Unity. The description of these stages throws a flood of light on 
their doctrine of the Blessed Oneness (Tawhid). Diverse writers 
among them have mentioned different stages and processes of its 
realization. According to the authors of * Awarif-ul-Ma'rif and 
Nafahdt-ul-lvns there are four stages as under : 

(1) Tawhid-i-Imdni — Faith of Oneness, i.e., a firm belief in 
the Oneness of God. This belief should be of such a degree as to 
give rise to a strong conviction that except one Existence, there 
are no other existences. The disciple (murid) made to realize the 
import of the text which says — “Your God (Ildh) is that God 
who is one, except Him no other objects of love, veneration and 
worship ( ildh ) exist.” In other words, an unshaken belief in one 
Divine Existence only, and dismissal of the idea of other exis- 
tences from the mind. This text and similar other verses are 
taken by the Sfifis to mean affirmation of one existence, and 
denial of existences other than God ( md siwd Alldh) ; although 
the texts apparently refer to the denial of deities other than the 
Supreme Being. This interpretation of the Sufis has given rise 
to their theory of Being and Not-being. (Vide post.) 

(2) Tawhid'i-'Ilmi — Knowledge of oneness, i.e., seeking 
unity of God in all objects through knowledge. Mere belief 
is not considered sufficient. By study, observation, and 
introspection, it is to be realized that there exists unity in 
variety, but there is “no plurality in the Divine Essence” 
(kathrat-dar-<Mldt) ; that “ multiplicity is to be found in the 
Divine attributes” (kathrat-dar-sifdt). The various phenomena, 
according to “ Ahhi-tasawwuf,” being the reflexions of the 
Divine Essence and manifestations of the Divine attributes, 
a thread of unity runs through all finite things and minds. 
Consequently, all existences (i.e. finite things), attributes, 
(qualities of things), and actions (activities of knowledge, power, 
will, and senses) are the effects (dthdr) and reflections of the 
existence, attributes and actions of the One Absolute Being. 
The stage (martaba) of this kind of knowledge is regarded 
higher than that of belief. 
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(3) Tawhid-i-Hdli — State of Oneness in ecstasy. This 
state is the effect of partial realization of the Divine Unity when 
the veil of bodily senses is rent asunder, and the Divine influence 
overpowers the activity of self (ego — nafs). During the conti- 
nuance of the state which gives rise to ecstasy (hal), the devotee 
is vouchsafed the audience of God. When this state comes on, 
his existence (including his attributes and actions) is cast into 
the shade, and his frame becomes transfused with the Divine 
light. In this state (which is called Hal), the devotee forgets 
his own existence, and sometimes finds himself drowned in the 
sea of oneness (daryd-i-wahdat) . This is called dlam-i~ishtigh 
rdq, or the state of being drowned in the ocean of Unity. 
Although this state lasts temporarily, the devotee realizes the 
all-pervading oneness of the Divine Being, and enjoys the 
glimpse of the Divine Beatitude. Referring to the realization 
of Tawhid, Hazrat J unaid of Bughdad says, “ The Divine 
Unity implies the extinction in it of all customary connections 
and formalities, and the augmentation of knowledge which leads 
to the realization of God as He always is.” 

(4) Tawhid-i-Ildhi — Oneness of Divinity. The Divine 
Unity does not depend on any calculation. His existence is one 
not as a mathematical unit, because He is beyond number ( adad ), 
and calculation ( shumdr ). His Essence is one indivisible 
whole, not because the sages have, through their imagination, 
come to that conclusion ; but the Supreme Being is one by the 
virtue of the singularity of His Essence. He is absolute one 
( mujarrad-i-mahaz ) from eternity without beginning to eternity 
without end ( azal wa abad) . 

Such is the conception of the Divine Unity. Ahl-i- 
ta^awwul make earnest efforts by self-discipline, concentration 
of the mind, and devotional practices to reach the state of reali- 
zation of “the Blessed Oneness.” 1 

i Bor a fuller account of tawhid, vide ' Awdrif-til-Ma’rif, N afahdt.ul-lvnt , ind 
Kashf-uUMahjub, chapters on Tawhid ; also Kttniya t-sa'dat, Book 1 , Sec. I. 
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Being and Not-Being. 

It may be interesting to know bow from the doctrine of 
Tawhid (unity of God), the idea of nothingness or unreality of 
the world is derived. It is a well-known fact that Isl&m has laid 
great stress on the oneness of God or singularity of the Divine 
Existence, and that there are numerous texts of the Qftr&n, 
sayings of the Prophets and many dicta of his Companions on 
the subject of Tawhid. The noticeable feature of those texts, 
Hadiths, and dicta is that whenever oneness of the Divine Being 
has been described or alluded to in a text, its antithesis is also 
pointed out in the same text. In other words, the existence of 
the Divine Being, and the non-existence of anything else besides 
that Being, are mentioned in the same passage; or to use a 
philosophical expression, Being and Not-Being are mentioned 
side by side, thereby indicating that God alone exists, and any- 
thing other than God (md-siwd- Allah) is non-existent; the 
former is real; and the latter is unreal in the sense that they are 
mere transient manifestations of the Absolute and Real Exis- 
tence. It should be pointed out that every text of this descrip- 
tion contains a positive idea ( ithbdt ), and a negative notion 
(nafi). The positive assertion affirms the existence of one 
Being, and the negative idea denies ihe existence of anything 
else. This world of experiences — the grand panorama of 
negative aspect of the Being, proceeds from the real Existence 
and exists in It. Not-Being is in the Being, but the Being 
itself is entirely independent of Not-Being . 1 Its manifestations 
i.e., their temparary existences do not increase the volume of the 
Real Being, nor their extinction diminishes Its dimension; or in 
other words, the Real Essence is not affected in any way by 
their appearance and disappearance. 


1 The text runs thus : “ He is one indivisible whole, He is eternal and independent 
but everything is dependent on Him for its existence.” 
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The idea of unreality of this world of phenomena has 
This phenomenal received strength from the following Qftrdnic 
world— unreal. texts and traditions : 

(a) “ All things within it (in the universe) are perishable, 
and what shall endure, is the Exalted and Beneficient Existence 

of thy Lord ” — Al-Q4rdn. 

(b) “ You will surely be transformed from state to state ” 

— A l-Qurdn . 

( c ) “ Whatever exists is perishable except His Existence ” 

— Tradition. 

( d ) “ We have created the heaven and the earth and what- 
ever is between them — they are unreal ” — Al-Quran. 

This idea of unreality has beautifully been expressed by 
J&mi in a poetry of which I give below a translation from Mr. 
Browne’s work : 

“ Thou art but the glass, 

And He the face confronting it which casts 
Its image in the mirror. He alone 
Is manifest, and thou in truth art hid. 

Pure Love like Beauty, coming but from Him, 

Reveals itself in thee. If steadfastly 

Thou canst regard, thou wilt at length perceive 

He is the Mirror also; He alike 

The Treasure and the Casket. ‘ I ’ and ‘ Thou * 

Have here no place, and are but phantasies 
Vain and unreal/' 

“ This, then,” says Browne, “ is how the Silfis understand 
the Doctrine of the Divine unity (Taw bid) : not merely is there 
“no god but God,” as the Muhammadan profession of Faith 
declares, but there is nothing but God. The world of pheno- 
mena and of the senses is a mere mirage — a reflection of Being 
on Not-Being, manifesting the Attributes of Being as the 
reflection manifests its original, but not really participating 
in its nature. An illustration commonly employed by the Sfifis 
is that of the Sun (which typifies Being) reflected in a pool of 
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water (Not-Being). The reflection of the Sun (the Phenomenal 
World) is entirely “ contingent ” : it may be blotted out instant- 
ly by a passing cloud; or marred by a sudden gust of wind; it is 
entirely dependent on the Sun, while the Sun is absolutely 
independent of it; yet while it lasts, it more or less faithfully 
reveals the Nature and the Attributes of its unchanging 
prototype.” 1 

The same idea runs through the Mathnavi of J&mi, the 
odes of Shams-i-Tabriz, the Divdn of H&fiz Shir&zi and other 
treatises of the learned Sfifis. In going through them, one 
cannot fail to come across such ideas as under : 

“As things can be known only through their opposites, 
Being can only be known through Not-being, wherein as in a 
mirror Being is reflected; this reflection is the Phenomenal 
Universe, which accordingly has no more reality than a shadow 
cast by the Sun. Its central point is man the microscosm, who 
reflects in himself all the divine attributes. Blackened on one 
side, with darkness of Not-Being, he bears within himself a 
spark of Pure Being.” 


Life and Death. 

According to the teaching of the Qhr&n this life, this world, 
as well as other existences are not delusions , 2 3 * * * nor is the crea- 
tion without an object. The appearance and disappearance 
of natural phenomena are not mere sports of the Intelligent 
Author of the Universe. 8 They have, in the terminology of 
Al-Qftr&n, “ a direction/’ and “ an end ” ; that is to say, they 
have some divine purpose behind them, and are directed to fulfil 
the same. Creation is founded on truth (bil-haqq). The 

1 E. G. Browne : “ A Literary History of Persia,” p. 430. 

2 Maya or illusion according to the Hindu philosophy ; “appearance” according to the 
Kantian philosophy. 

3 ‘‘We have not created the heavens and the earth and whatever is between them, by 

wa,y of sport : We have created them no otherwise than in truth, but the greater part of 

men do not understand it.” — Sura- 44. 

§ 
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phenomenal world ( alim-i-mazhar ) has realities in it, though 
they are transient and subject to destruction ( fdni ). Life is 
also real. It is not aimless. It has a serious purpose behind 
it which must be attained during its continuance in this world. 
If that purpose — the realization of God — is not fulfilled before 
the approach of death, it continues in the next world. 1 

Thus according to the Q&r&nicview there is no break, but 
a continuity of this life to the next after death. Life is not 
taken in the sense of vitality. Some scholastics have identified 
it with “self” or “soul.” 2 Death is nothing but cessation of 
activities in this world. Ordinarily it is said that life becomes 
extinct after death. What really becomes extinct is the vitality 
and with it the functions of the senses. But the real life which 
is the “ self ” or “ soul ” of man after casting off its mortal coil 
continues to live in the next world (’ dlam-i-Barzakh ) i.e., post- 
mortem condition which it has acquired by its actions in this 
world. Death is spoken in a Hadith as a bridge which unites 
a friend to a friend. Deat h is a passage from one state to 
another. Al-QAran refers to this state when it says, “ye shall 
surely be transformed successively from one state to another” 
(sura 84 : 3). Consequently, death is not regarded as an evil or 
an end. 

These ideas have been taken up by the Sfifis for weaving the 
texture of their mystic philosophy. Im&m Ghazz&li, more like 
a moralist than a mystic, describes the world thus : — 

“This world is one of the stages along the high road of 
religion. It is the staging station for the pilgrims journeying 
towards God. It is a brilliant market opened at this end of 
the vast Valley or Desert to be crossed by the pilgrims who are 
to secure from it provisions for the way. 

“This world and the next are only two states of human 


1 “They (people) say there is no other life except our present life ; we die and we live, 
And nothing but time destroys us. But they have no knowledge in this matter; they only 
follow a vain opinion.” — Al Q&rdn, Sura 45. 

2 Itndm Ghazzfiii has identified life with “geir* in the K^miya-i-Sa'dat, 
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life. That which exists before death and is the nearest to that 
Valley, is called this World. And that which comes after death 
and is at the farthest end of the Valley is called the next World. 
The object for this world which was ordained is that it should 
supply provision for the next.” 3 

Mauldna Jal&l-ud-din Rftrni, the great propounder of the 
Sftfi doctrines, speaks of death in the celebrated Mathnavi as a 
process of Evolution leading to the progressive development from 
the lower to the higher states of life. He says : 

“Dying from the inorganic, I developed into the state of 
vegetation. Dying from the vegetable, I rose to the state of the 
animal. Leaving the animal life, I became man. Then why 
shall I fear that death will lower me ? The next transition 
from the humanity through death, will lead me to the dignity 
of angels. Then, from the angelic state, I shall soar higher 
and become what no mind can conceive ; then I shall merge in 
the Infinity — in non-existence as in the beginning. Have I not 
been told, ‘ AH of us will return unto Him ? ’ ” 2 

This magnificent ode gives a grand view of life and death, 
and sends a thrill of optimism to the drooping heart made cheer- 
less with the gloomy view of life, and the painful thought of 
death. The ode on the one hand, strongly brings out the idea 
in bold relief that the creation and our existence in this 
phenomenal world, are not aimless, but have been pre-ordained 
and devised on an intelligent plan to serve some divine purpose, 
on the other hand, it points out the successive stages of evolution. 
“Man is the central link in the evolutionary chain.” Further, 
the process of evolution does not stop at the stage of humanity, 
but goes up higher and higher till he reaches that stage or state 
“which no mind can conceive.” 8 

1 Kimya-i-Sa'dat , Chaps. I & 11, translated by K F. Mirza. 

2 Reference is to the QfirAnic text which says — “From God we are, to God shall We return. 1 ' 

3 RAmi is not the only person who propounded the theory of Evolution. Al-H&zea, 
Ibn Maskuya and others before him had also started similar theory. Ibn Maskuya discussed 
this theory at a length tn his work called Al-Fouz-uLAsghar published at Beyrufc. Hi® 
discussion shows that he had a clear idea of the theory of Evolution. 



Mysticism of islam 

(At-Tasawwuf) 

II 

Mysticism of the Sftfis centres round the significance of the 
term “ tasawwfif.” Its ordinary meaning is “ understanding 
the ceremonious formalities of Shari' at." In its outward sense 
( zdhiran ) it means “ to discern inwardly ( dar batin) the reality 
of its commandments from its outward formalities ; in its in- 
ward sense (bdtinan) to “ discover the inner import, and make 
it applicable to outward forms .” 1 The trained mind by adopting 
these two methods which may be called observation and intros- 
pection, acquires perfection. 

Tasaww&f signifies “ composing the mind (tasfia-i-dil) in 
its relation with the worldly affairs ; mental detachment from 
natural propensities ; cutting off connection from human quali- 
ties; turning aside ( mujanibat ) from the desires of self and stay- 
ing with ( mundzilat ) the spiritual qualities of the soul.” 1 
From the definition of “ tasawwfif,” and from its import 
and implication, it is clear that Ta$awwuf is regarded as an 
occult science for ascertaining the esoteric meaning of a rule of 
conduct, and discovering the reality of a phenomenon from its 
appearence. It enables the devotee to discover how the reality of 
things ( haqiqat-i-ashyd ) finds expression in forms and shapes, 
and ultimately to realize how the Truth ( al-llaq ) manifests it- 
self in thousands of forms and colours. 

Ahl-Ta$aivwuf “ the people of mysticism,” adopt diverse 
methods to train their mind. One of the methods is the prac- 
tice of Murdqiba. It means “ withdrawing the mind from 
outward objects and concentrating it to a subject of thought;” 
it also means “ turning the face from unreality to reality . 51 


1 Vide J^ilaJi.&t4^ufiyd. by Ehiwja Shamsud-Din Ahmad. 
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The same idea is conveyed by the term Yoga. Murdqiba aims at 
discovering the reality of things by concentration of the mind. 
Yoga aims at acquiring the true knowledge ( prakista Jnanam ) 
by the same process. The one strives to be in unison with God 
( Alldh ), the other aims at the union of the individual soul with 
the Supreme Soul ( Param Atman). But it should be borne in 
mind that the Sftfis do not identify the soul with the Divine 
Being. 

According to them the soul occupies a lower plane, while the 
Plane of Divinity is much higher in the “Arch of Ascent” ( qaws - 
i-uritj) . The devotee must pass through the 
plane of the soul (dlam-i-drumh) to that of 
Divinity (’ dlam-i-Ldhut) in the course of his sojourn ( saluk ). 
The SMs maintain that while passing through the psychic 
region of the soul (latifa-i-ruh) , some devotees become be- 
wildered with its wonderous workings, and take it to be the 
Supreme Being, and thus commit a grievous blunder. This 
mistake arises from the fact that when a devotee passes through 
this plane, he discerns the mysteries of the soul, its vastness, 
its pervading nature, and its subtle principles. “ At this 
stage,” says the Sufi, “occur the flashes of intuitive discern- 
ment, and the power of performing miracles is also acquired. 
From these and other peculiarities of the soul he concludes 
that individul souls are the same, or at any rate, a part 
and parcel of the Great Soul whom he identifies with the 
Supreme Being. But beyond the psychic region of the soul, 
says the Sfifi, there are other planes, through which the devotee 
must pass in order to reach the Plane of Divinity. When the 
devotee makes further progress and rises higher in the “ Arch 
of Ascent,” he then discovers his mistake. The Sufi points 
out that many devotees ( Sdlik ), yogins , and Sannydsins have 
fallen into such error, and they .warn the devotee not to be stuck 
up, or tarry in the psychic region of the soul, but to go forward 
and rise higher above the plane of the soul.” 3 

1 EUfiz Sh6b Abn Say id : Hidayat-ubT&libin , pp. 80 and 31. 
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2. Let us turn to the Atman theory. 

From the historical point of view it appears that the Atman 
v theory is of later origin, and that “ Atman is the 

Atman theory. 

sole reality ’ is not the original teaching of the 
Br&hmans who first profounded the doctrine of Brahman being 
the sole reality. Atman theory was greatly emphasized by the 
king Asvapati Kaikeya w T hen Udd&laka Arftni with fiveBr&hmans 
repaired to him for solving the question — “ what is our Atman, 
what is Brahman?” From the answer given it appears that he 
identified Atman Vaisvdnara ( i.e., all-peavading first principle 
of the universe) with Brahman. The two stages are clearly 
brought out in the following aphorisms : 

f “ Sarvam Khaluidam Brahman ” — “ All this is Brah- 
man Chh., 3.14.1. 
Brahmaivedam sarvam — * 'Brahman is certainly all this” — 

Nrisinha, 2:7. 

II. Atmaivedam sarvam i — “ Atman is certainly all this” — 

Chh. 7 :25 :2. 


The fusion of the two conceptions appears to be complete 
when we read in the Mundaka Upanishad (1 :2) “ for all this 
world is Brahman, this Self is Brahman, and this same Self has 
four quarters.” 

Speaking on the topic of Atman Vaisvdnara Prof. Deussen 
observes Owing to the ambiguity of the word the conception 
of the Atman, like that of Brahman, gives rise to several mis- 
understandings. One of these was due to the fact that beyond 
the cosmical meaning of the Atman as first principle of the 
universe there was discerned its psychical meaning, the embodi- 
ment of this principle in the self. It is thus with five Brfih- 
mins, who in Chand. 5 :11. meet and propound the questions — 
“ what is our Atman, what is Brahman? ” they betake them 
selves with Uddfilaka Aruni, who they know is even now engaged 
in studying the Atman Vaisvdnara , i.e., the atman as the all- 
pervading first principle of the universe. Uddalaka mistrusts 
his ability to satisfy them, and all six proceeded to king 
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Asvapati Kaikeya for instruction concerning Atman Vaisvanara . 
......The question in this form and the inquiry for the Atman 

Vaisvanara would, strictly speaking, exclude from the very 
beginning such erroneous answers as were given by all six 
Brahmans.” ( The Philosophy of the Upanishads t pp. 91-92.) 
However, the theory has now got a firm foot-hold in the Indian 
philosophy. 

But the Sfifis, as I have already pointed out, keep the two 
conceptions distinct. Borne of them have started the theory of 
“ the Great Soul ” (Ruh-i-Azam) , but even this soul is not re- 
garded as the Supreme Being ; on the contrary, the conception 
of the Divine Being is kept quite distinct from that of the 
Great Soul , or of individual souls, although its pure existence, 
its divine nature, its immortality, and other fine qualities are 
recognised. 

It should be noted that the Qftr&n does not look upon the 
soul, nor upon the self as “ the sole reality neither does it 
identify it with the Divine Being, Some Mutahallimin (scho- 
lastics) speak of the Universal Soul, the Abstract Soul, the 
Great Soul, and so forth. Their description of these terms some- 
times tends to produce an idea that they are inclined to identify 
one entity with the other. But their opinions are so divergent 
and confusing that no safe conclusion can be drawn from 
their theories. Some Sftfis who believe in subjective pantheism 
also speak of the soul like the Mutahallimin . But it seems to 
me that they have either borrowed the idea from some of the 
Greek philosophers, or from the scholastics of the Mediaeval Age. 
However, the Sfifi-istic conception of the soul as a distinct entity, 
finds strong support from the following facts. 

The Sfifi leaders (Imdm-ut-tariq) assign to the soul a seat 
in the right side of the chest. According to them it is the 
psychic region of the soul which has a spiritualistic subtle prin- 
ciple of its own. This subtle principle is called Latifa-i-ruh. 
It remains dormant in its psychic region and may be made active 
yvith constant commemoration of certain formulas ( dhikr ), 
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When this principle (latifa) becomes active, it vibrates. 
The sAlik (devotee) is then instructed to pass on to other psychic 
regions and make them active. But none of the S&fi fraternities 
holds that the Divine Being lies dormant in any psychic region 
of the human body till made active by dhirk (commemoration 
of some formula). Consequently, from the facts stated above 
it may safely be concluded that the S&fi’s conception of the 
two entities ( God and the soul ) are different from that of 
some of the Indian and Grecian philosophers. 

On the hypothesis % of the Divine Emanation ( Tanjildt wa 
Tayundt ), or on the theory of wahdat-ul-wajud ( Adaityabad *=s 
unitary system of the universe) it may be argued that the iden- 
tity of the two entities is the same. The reply is that on such 
hypothesis every faculty may be said to be of God, or inseparable 
from the Divine Being. However, the author of the Hidayat-ut- 
Tdlibin (p. 31) in discussing the subject of Tavihid-i-wajudi 
(the unity of existences) says : “some devotees on discerning 
the manifestations of the soul by the flash of intuition in deep 
contemplation ( kashf ), its relation with the world of phenomena, 
its mysterious and incomprehensible nature, and its vastness 
pervading the world of finite things and minds, take the soul 
to be the protector of the universe, and worship it as the 
Supreme Being. In this station (maqdm) even some of the great 
leaders of the SAfis have fallen into errors. Shaykh B&izid 
Bistami, “the Chief of the Community” has said that he adored 
the soul for 30 years under the impression that it was the Su- 
preme Being. But when, by the grace of God, he made further 

spiritual progress, then he discovered his mistake ” The 

author further says that he was a dupe of such mistake for 
several years. 

Here we have the evidence of the accomplished Sftfis who 
detecting their mistake, speak from their personal experiences 
concerning the nature and characteristics of the soul. They 
point out that such mistake is 7< the result of excessive 
imagination ” and “ bewilderment in comprehending the 
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mysterious nature of the soul.’* Their warning to the imperfect 
devotee is contained in the follownig couplet. 

Anchi bini pesh azdnat rdh nisi 
Gfhdyat-i-fahm tust — Alldh nist 

“Whatever manifestations you see before you, your path is 
not through them; it is the result of your excessive imagina- 
tion — it is not God (Alldh)." 

Such is the view of the S&fi concerning the soul. The 
Atman theory of the later Vedantists, it will be seen, stands 
in contrast with the doctrines of the Sfffi as well as of the early 
Br&hmans who regarded Brahman as the Supreme Being and 
as “sole reality.” It seems that the atman theory in the course 
of its development had substituted Param Brahman for “Pararn 
Atman.” According to the Sfifi-istic view the identification of 
two entities cannot be justified even on the ground of substitution 
of one word for the other ; because the nature and characteristics 
of the soul differ materially from those of the Divine Essence. 

The three states of Self or Nafs (Ego)* * 

Subjugation of self (nafs) is the central idea of the §ftfi 
philosophy. Al-Qfiran points out the three states or conditions 
of self as under : 

(1) Nafs-i-ammdra — It is the rebellious state of nafs (ego). 
In this state it refuses to submit to control and is inclined to 
act viciously. It is the undeveloped and undisciplined state 
of the ego. The nature of the undeveloped and undisciplined 
nafs is that before one desire is fulfilled, it hankers after some 
thing new, and thus becomes entangled in the meshes of desires 
and inclinations. Constant efforts are, therefore, made by the 
Sftfis to subject it to discipline. The description of nafs am - 
mdra as given in various treatises on Silfi-ism, corresponds with 
the mental states called Kshipta (distracted)^ Mudka (insane) 
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and Bikshipta (ad interim tranquillity of the mind) of the Yoga 
Shdstra. 

(2) Nafs-i-lawwama — the self-accusing ego. In this state 
the mind excercises some power of control over it. It censures 
the nafs (ego) when it becomes prone to evil, and approves its 
inclination towards good action. Tins state is reached when 
nafs comes under a partial control and acquires occasional 
tranquillity of mind. But this tranquillity is often disturbed by 
the rebellious nature of the nafs , and it requires the strength of 
mind to quell its revolt. When it is brought under discipline, 
and the tranquillity of the mind is restored, it becomes capable 
of directing and fixing attention to a particular object. 

This state corresponds to some extent with the mental state 
called Ekdgra in the Yog a system. 

(3) Nafs-i-mntmaynna i.e., ‘The soul at rest.” This is 
the state of peace and tranquillity of the mind. When the nafs 
remains unaffected by the earthly desires and passions, it may 
be presumed that it has been brought under control. This 
state can be attained by continuous efforts and practises, and 
constantly guarding the mind from falling under the influence 
of the nafs-ammdra. Gradually, the nafs becomes disciplined 
and acquires the permanent state of tranquillity. This state 
corresponds with the mental state called Nirodha “ the state 
of tranquillity ” in the Yoga Shdstra . 

It should be noted that the Indian Yoga system speaks of 
the five mental states, and groups them under two heads — 
ldista (blamable), and akli$ta (laudable). The first three states 
(viz., Kshipta, Mudha and Bikshipta) are the outcome of 
klista Vritti “ blamable or low desires”; while the last two 
mental states are the result of akli^ta Vritti ‘‘laudable desires.” 

The Iskimic system speaks of the three conditions or states of 
the self according to the nature of nafs. It should be borne in 
mind that nafs is used in different senses. It sometimes signi- 
fies “self” or “the sum-total of individuality ;” sometimes it 
is identified with the soul or the higher nature of self — 
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anima divina of the Roman and the Grecian philosophers; and 
sometimes it signifies the lower nature of self — anima bruta. 
But it is often used in the sense of desires and passions ( khdhi 

A 

shdt ) which corresponds with the Kli$ta Citta Vritti of the Yoga 
Shtistra. Thus it will be seen that the Islamic system of 
philosophy takes the same view of the nafs as the Yoga Shastra 

A 

takes in respect of Citta Vritti. The broad features of their 
classification clearly show that the currents of their thought 
have flowed in the same channel, viz., to find out the nature and 

A 

characteristics of the nafs or Citta Vritti , and the methods of 
getting mastery over diverse desires -and passions. 

Seven Worlds of the Stifi. 

{' Awdl im-i~saba ’ ) 

There are certain other points of resemblance between the 
mysticism of the Sufis and the Indian Yoga philosophy. One of 
such points is the description of the seven Planes or Worlds of 
the Stiffs which bears some resemblance to that of the Sapta 
Loka (seven worlds) of the Yoga Shastra. But it should be 
noted that the description of each world of the respective system 
differs materially as to its nature and characteristics. It will 
presently be seen that in the description of the astral planes of 
the Sufi there is no tinge of mythology; but in the description 
of some of the worlds of the Yoga Shastra, the mythical ele- 
ments preponderate. Vide the description of Sapta Loka in 
Afmar Kosha or Shabda Kalpadruma. But the description of 
some of the Loka corresponds to some extent with that of some 
of the planes of the Stiffs. It should be borne in mind that the 
description of Sapta Loka given in several Sanskrit treatises 
is not the same in all respects; but the description of the seven 
Planes of the Stiffs given by the leaders of the different §tifi 
Fraternities is almost the same and is very simple. . Another 
noticeable feature is that each Plane of the Stiff is a stage of the 
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Divine manifestations in a descending order, the manifestations 
becoming stronger and more vivid as they descend from a higher 
to a lower plane. 

Of the seven Planes of the Sdfis five are well-recognised. 
They are called in the phraseology of the Sftfis Hazrdt-i-Khams. 
They correspond with the five stages ( Mardtiba ) through which 
the “ sojourner in the path of God ” (S dlik-i-rdh) must pass in 
his sojourn to reach the highest plane where perfection (hamd- 
lyat) is attained. The §fifis, therefore, strive hard to attain the 
state of perfection in which the Divine Beatitude becomes 
possible. The five recognised Planes of the Sfifis from the 
highest to the lowest in descending order are : 

1. ’ Alam-i-Hdhut, i.e., the Plane of the Absolute Existence 
(dhdt-i-mutlaq) which is invisible and incomprehensible. 

2. * Alam-i-Ldhut, i.e., the Plane of Divinity — relatively visi- 
ble and comprehensible (dhdt ma sifdt-i haqiqia ), i.e., the Divine 
Essence instinct with its attributes. 

3. ’ Alam-i-Jabrut , — the Plane of Power and Splendour, 
Glory and Majesty ( Qtidrat tea Kamdl Jaldl wa Jamdl). 

4. ’ Alam-i-MalaktU — the Plane of Purity, and Angelic 
state, the world of spirits and angels, i.e., the world of soul-series. 

5. ’ Alam-i-N amt — the Plane of Humanity, or this world 
of phenomena. 

Besides these five planes there are two other planes called 
Bdhdt and Rdhdt which are the planes of attributes. But 
generally the §ufis speak of the five planes instead of seven. 
According to some §dfis there is, above the Plane of the Absolute 
Invisible ( Hdhdt ), another plane called 'Alam-i-Quds which is 
the Plane of the Pure Essence, and where purity and perfection 
reign supreme. Perhaps Mr. Whinesfield in his preface to 
Giilshan-i-Rdz alludes to this plane when he says, “Above the 
Plane of the Absolute Invisible is an Infinity which we might 
perhaps compare with Dante’s Speechless Empyrean.” This 
pescriptioa does not tally with that of ' Afom-i-QIlds. 
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As the SAfis speak of the seven planes, so does the Indian 
Philosophy of Sapta Loka . They are : Satya , Tapa f Jana , 
Maha , Strn, Bhuva , and Bhd. Of these, the description of 
Satya loka , Jana Zo/cu, Tapa loka and Bhuloka , bears some resem- 
blance to that of Hahtit , LahuUJabnU and Ndsut. The difficulty 
of identification lies in the fact that the different writers on the 
Indian system of philosophy have used diverse terms for the same 
plane the description of which also differs considerably. Hence 
it is not safe to try to identify all the planes of the Sfifis with 
those of the Indian philosophy. However, in pointing out the 
significance of each plane of the SAfis, I shall leave it to those 
who are versed in the SAfi mysticism and the Yoga ShAstra to 
see which plane of the SAfi corresponds with the seven worlds 
( Sapta loka) of the Indian philosophy. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WOELDS OF THE SUFIS 

I have already pointed out that the SAfis speak of the seven 
worlds (’ dwalim-i-saba' ) . But mere mentioning their name will 
not give an idea of the sense in which the §Afis take them. It 
is, therefore, necessary to explain the significance of each plane 
from the SAfi-istic point of view. At the outset it may be 
mentioned that the seven planes or worlds of the $Afis 
correspond with their seven stages of emanations in a 
descending order in which the universe has unfolded itself. 
They are called the “ Stages of Descent’' (mardtaba-i-nazill ) . 
In the Yoga system it is called Amtloma. The accomplished 
and perfect §Afis ( siddha parusa) say that the highest plane 
appears like an arc. Beginning, therefore, from the highest plane 
in “ the Arc of Ascent” ( qows-i-wruz ) we find : — 

1. Alam-i-Hdhut — It is the first and the highest plane in 
the cosmogeny of the S&fis. It is the “ stage of Absolute Exist- 
ence.” This stage is called Martaba-i-ahdiyat, “ Absolute 
stage.” This plane is invisible and incomprehensible; it is 
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beyond time and space ( khald wa mala of the scholastics, and 
kcnoma and pleroma of the Greek philosophers), free from rela- 
tivity, direction and condition. It is an absolute Void (ffhaib-i- 
mutlaq) where Infinity and Eternity ( azal wa abad) reign 
supreme. This plane being absolute, it is not the stage of 
emanation; on the contrary, it is the main source of all emana- 
tions. Some writers describe it as the plane of Hu or Be-ness; 
for the Absolute Existence has no figure, form, or sex, so it is 
neither he, nor she, nor it. Yet all are in Its potentiality. The 
* Plane of Be-ness ’ is the phrase which gives some idea of the 
Sufis term maqdm-i-hii. This plane corresponds partially with 
the description of the Satya loka or “the world of Absolute 
Beality.” 


2. ’ Alam-i-Ldhiii which corresponds with Martaba-i - 

waMat. It is the Plane of Divinity — relatively comprehensi- 
ble. This is the first stage of emanation in the “Arc of 
Descent” (Qaw$~i-nazul). In this plane the Divine Essence 
appears to be instinct with attributes ; intelligence can distin- 
guish them by relativity. When the devotee enters this plane, 
his nature becomes entirely divine ; he sees nothing but one 
Divine Existence pervading everything (’ dlam dar dhdt-i-ba§it) . 
He finds himself in It and not separate from It. Some devotees, 
says the Sufi, cannot suppress his feeling of exultation when 
they reach this stage, and finding themselves in the midst of all- 
pervading Divinity, forget themselves and give vent to their 
feeling of ecstasy by astounding exclamations. Thus Mansur 
cried out, “,I am the Truth ” ( anal Haq) ; Baizid of Bisttfm 
exclaimed : “ Praise be to me what an exalted dignity is mine” 
( sub hdni md ’ dzam-us-shdni ) . Shibli once burst out in exulta- 
tion : “I speak, and I hear, is there any body else in the world 
except myself ?* ’ Such exclamations and utterances are justified by 
the §ufis on the ground that when the devotee reaches the stage of 
realization, he loses his self-control, and forgetting himself entirely 
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gives vent to his feeling in the ecstatic state of mind. But in 
the ordinary state of mind, such utterances are considered 
blasphemous. 

Compare the ideas contained in the terms Brahma loka and 
Saguna Brahman . Although the description of this plane and the 
process of emanations will not be in all fours with what is stated 
above, and widely differ from the Sdfi point of view, yet they 
throw some light on the subject. 

3. Alam-i-J abrut corresponds with the Martaba-i-icdhi~ 
diyat — It is the plane of the Divine Power aud Splendour, 
Glory and Majesty, and is the second stage of emanation. 
When the devotee enters this plane, he realizes his self. In this 
realization of self, he realizes the awful presence of God, His 
majesty and beauty. The Prophet has said: “ whoever 
realizes his self, realizes his God;” also “know thyself and 
then know thy Lord.” 

Compare the description of Teja loka of the Yoga Sinistra. 
There may be some points of resemblance, but they are more 
apparent than real. 

4. * Alam-i-Malakut is the plane of soul-series. It corres- 
ponds with Martaba-i-rnhdni or angelic states. Angels are 
regarded as etherial beings and an embodiment of purity and 
innocence. The Sdfis make earnest efforts to attain the angelic 
state. When the “ sojourner ” ( sdlik-i-rdh ) reaches this plane, 
he remains immersed in praises, prayers, and commemoration of 
the name of God, and carefully guards himself from impure acts 
and thought. This is the third stage of emanation and is also 
called ’ alam-i-drwdh or the plane of soul-series. 

5. The fourth stage of emanation is the world of similitude 
(' dlam-i-mithdl) which contains the ideal forms {khiydli $urat), 
or the exact counterparts of the world of phenomena. It is said 
that every form of existence which appears in the physical 
plane, has its immaterial form and shape in the World of Simili- 
tude. This plane seems to be the same as Plato’s World of 
Ideas, 
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6. * Alam-i-N dsUt — This is the material world of forms 
and phenomena A and is the fifth stage of descent. This plane is 
also called the plane of corruption, generations and of grosser 
emanations. 

7. According to the Sufis Man is a world in himself (’ alam - 
i-8uf/hrd) or microcosm. He is the highest product in the lowest 
grade of descent, and contains in himself the seven Worlds of the 
Sfifis. 

It will be seen hereafter that each World of the Sfifi in the 
** Arc of Descent ” ( martaba-i-nazul ) has a corresponding stage 
in the “ Arc of Ascent ” (martaba-i-uruj) , and that each stage 
( martaba ) has its maqdm (station) through which the devotee 
( sdlik ) must pass. The period required for a journey from one 
plane to another may be short or may be delayed. It all depends 
on the grace of God ( faizdn ), the particular attention of the 
Shaykh ( tawajjuh ), and the ardour, capacity, courage, and forti- 
tude of the devotee or disciple. It is said that without the grace 
of God and the attention of the Shaykh no progress is possible. 

It should be noted that although according to the Sufis there 
are “ seven planes ” and “seven stages, ” they sometimes speak 
of four stages of the spiritual progress; viz., the stages of 
Shari’ at, Tariqat , Ma’rfat, and Haqiqat corresponding with the 
planes of Nasut, Malakut , JabnU, and Ldhut. The significance 
of the first four stages will appear from the following explana- 
tion from the Sdfi point of view : 

1. Shari’ at. — So long the devotee (sdlik-i-rdh) is “sojourn- 
ing” in the plane of Ndsiit (i.e., the physical plane) he is required 
to observe the rites and formalities enjoined by the Shari’at. 
He ever bears his Shaykh in mind, always thinks of his visage, 
makes him his shield against evil thoughts and temptations ; 
regards him as his guardian angel, and effaces himself in the 
Shaykh through meditation. This is called fand-fi-shaykh. 
“ effacement or annihilation in the Shaykh.” 

2. Tariqat. — By adopting the “ Path of the Sftfii ” (rah-i- 
(ariqat ), the devotee acquires spiritual strength. He joins some 
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order of the S&fi fraternity, and enters its inner circle. Accord- 
ing to certain section of the SAfis the devotee may now abandon 
the observance of the religious formalities, and substitute the 
outward form of worship for inward acts of devotion. The 
majority of the Shfis — especially the orthodox section, do not 
approve of such conduct ; they insist on the strict observance of 
the rules of Shari’at. However, the Shaykh leads the disciple 
in the “ Path” ( tariqat ) in a way as to bring him under the 
complete influence of himself. The disciple cannot attain this 
stage without acquiring purity and piety, concentration of the 
mind and prolonged contemplation ; and without a knowledge of 
the dignity of the soul and his own dignity. When he reaches 
this stage, he is said to be “ sojourning ” through the plane of 
Purity (alam-i-malaknt) . 

3. Ma’rfat . — The Shaykh enables the disciple to tear the 
veil of ignorance and darkness whereby he acquires real know- 
ledge, i.e., discernment of the reality of things ( kaqrfiq-i-ashyd ). 
This is the stage of Irfdn “gnosis” or realization through inner 
or esoteric knowledge. In this stage the Shaykh enables the 
disciple to attain to the presence of the Prophet whom he sees in 
all things. This is called “ effacement in the Prophet” (fand~ 
fir-Rasul). 

Note . — Ma'rfat really means to discern the reality of things 
through the details of their appearances. Ma’rfat of God 
( ma’ rfat-i-Haq ) means to know generally that the Real Existence 
and the Author of all actions is the Supreme Being, and then 
to realize His Existence and all His attributes in all pheno- 
mena from their appearances, changes, and conditions. This is 
not possible until the Gnostic (A’rif) acquires generally the 
knowledge of the unity of Godhead, and realizes in particular 
the Divine Oneness in all phenomena without doubt and 
hesitancy. 

4. Haqiqat — The devotee then passes on to the next stage 
where he is enabled to grasp the realities of things and exist- 
ences. He then realizes the Divine Existence and sees God in 

5 
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everything. This knowledge must come to him “ through his 
consciousness” and not through “ the consciousness of self; ” i.e., 
he must efface his own self. This is the stage of “ effacement 
in God” (fand-filldh ). 

Roughly speaking, such is the idea of the S&fi regarding 
the four stages of the spiritual progress. The Shfis aver that 
many devotees break down in the midst of their “ sojourn” 
( saluk ) ; some reach the second stage; a very few the third; and 
still fewer the fourth. 

According to some SMs there are Eleven Stages for which 
they have special terms to differentiate them. They seem 
to be mere subdivisions of the four stages described above. I 
therefore refrain from mentioning them. 
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CREATION— A PROCESS OF EMANATIONS AND 
MANIFESTATIONS 

III 

The QArdn speaks of positive or absolute creation the descrip- 
tion of which is to be found in the Old Testament ; it is also to be 
found in the Christian Scripture. Although the Semitic theory of 
creation was entirely a Jewish idea, and has been accepted by the 
Christians and the Muslim theologians, it differs in material 
particulars from the theory of creation as enunciated by the 
SAfi leaders (Im&m-ut-tariq ) . The Semitic theory of creation 
starts with the command of God ( amr ) contained in the expres- 
sion Kiln fa yakiin (be and it comes into existence) as in the case 
of soul-series. There is another word Khalq (meaning to 
create) which the commentators and the scholastics, such as 
Im&m Razi, and al-Ghazz&li, point out, is applicable to world- 
series. The Mutakallimin (the schoolmen) point out the process 
through which creation has come into existence as under : 

(1) Ibdai ’ — to create some thing out of nothing, a thing 
coming into existence out of the womb of the absolute void 
(ghaib-i-mutlaq ) . It has reference to soul-series (&lam-i*amr ) . 

(2) Khalq — to create a thing out of matter. It refers to 
the creation of material world, or the world ^series. 

(3) Tadbir-i-dlam-i-mudlid — natural powers working to 

help creation by gradual evolution. These powers are innate in 
different matters, and tend to produce variety of things. The 
particular power with which a particular matter is endowed 
produces a particular result which is the effect of that power, 
e.g., a date-seed will not produce an apple ; nor will the cub of 
a tiger come out from the egg of a bird. The process of 
creation obeys the tendency of the natural powers inherent in the 
particles of matter. This is called qihcat-i-mudlid “ the power 
of generation. ” ( Vide “ Hujjut-ul-Baliffha,’- sec. I.} 
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Such has been the view of the Muslims in general regarding 
the doctrine of positive or absolute creation. The view of the 
9&fis is different. According to them the process of creation is 
two-fold — 

(1) The manifestations (zahur-i-dhdt wa sifat) of the 
Divine Essence and Attributes. What is hidden, is becoming 
manifest. 

(2) The Emanations taking particular shapes and forms in 
the course of its descent ( tanzilat wa tayundt). 

As emanation proceeds from the Divine Being, it becomes 
grosser as it recedes from the source, and takes particular shapes 
and colour as it passes through the different planes. The final 
shapes in which the emanations appear, are the forms of the 
phenomena] world. In this view the things emanated are of and 
from the Divine Being. Yet it is asserted that they are not so 
many gods or parts of God, though they are not distinct from 
Him. Take for instance a sword ; it is a piece of iron which has 
taken a particular shape. Nobody calls a sword, iron ; or iron, 
a sword, although one is not distinct from the other. Similarly, 
a reed is not a pen, and a pen is not reed, though pen is made of 
reed. The reason is that so Jong a thing is subject to the law of 
Tanzildt and Tayundt , it must be designated by the name of 
the material in which we see it. 

The idea of the Divine emanation and the creation arising 
out of the Ocean of Unity ( daryd-i-wahdat ) is beautifully ex- 
pressed by Maghrabi in the following couplets : — 

From the Ocean of Unity arose variety of things 

From Non-similitude arose (shapes and colours) in the form of 

similitude 

As the Friend (the Divine Being) came out from the secret 

solitude. 

All the hidden figures have become manifest. 

From this ocean with these waves at every moment beating, 

Thousands of invisible pearls have become visible, 
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Thus according to the view of the Sufis (with the exception 
of a few), creation is a process of emanation, a manifestation of 
the Divine Essence and Attributes ( Zahur-i-dhat wa Sift a). 
They hold that all things which we see in this world, are His 
manifestations, and that they proceed from Him, exist in Him 
and return to Him. This view of the Sufi is founded on the 
following texts of the Quran and precepts of the Prophet : — 

4 ‘ Everything is from God” (including good and evil) — 

Al-Qurdn. 

“ From God we are, to God we shall return ” — Al-Qurdn. 

“ All things are from God, and to God they shall return 9 * — 

M-Qtirdn. 

“ Says, God is one, He is not dependent on anything, nor 
is anything independent of Him ” — Al-Qurdn. 

“ God is involved, the world is evolved ” — Hadith . 

“ I desired that I should be known, so I created man” 

— Hadith. 

Compare the above ideas with those of the Vedanta accord- 
ing to which there is no creation in the Semitic sense, but only 
an emergence or a process of emanation from Brahman . 

[The lecturer then quoted several texts from the Upanishads 
in support of his view.] 

The view of the Sufi relating to creation, has given rise to 
the five theories, — 

(1) The theory of Pantheism ( hamd tooost). 

(2) The theory of Panentheism ( Samad ) 

(3) The theory of Wahdat-ul-wajud) ( i.e ., all existences 

making up one universal existence; the Unitary sys- 
tem of the universe including the Divine Existence. 

(4) The theory of ’ A'lam-i-Shahtld (i.e., real but transient 

existences overshadowed by one universal existence. 

(5) The theory of emanation (Tazildt or Kubmin- indilldh) 

These theories traverse a wide field of speculations and 

for scholastic investigation. It should be noted here that 
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the Idealistic Philosophy of the Sufi is more concerned with 
the fascinating idea of the true love of God ( Ishq-AUdh ) and 
the charming theories of Fana and Baqd, i.e., self-effacement 
and extinction of all human passions, and continuation of life 
in ever lasting bliss. However, I shall quote here one passage 
from the Haq-i-Num & 1 which throws some light on the §&fi’s 
conception of Go'd and the creation. 

“ Know brethren, God bless us and you, that the Truth 
(Al-Haq ) — praise be to the High — is an Absolute Existence ; and 
this existence has no form, limit, or measure ; and inspite of this 
it becomes manifest and shines with limit and forms ; and it (its 
essence) never changes from what it was when it was formless 
and limitless ; on the contrary, it remains what it was. This 
existence is one and its robes ( i.e. f appearances) are diverse and 
distinct ; and this existence is real, and is the essence of all 
phenomenal existences and whatever is yet unmanifested. The 
whole of this universe does not exclude that existence. The 
mystery of this existence is not revealed to any one. Intelligence, 
imagination, or perception cannot grasp it, nor can thought 
comprehend it. But there are stages for (understanding the 
nature of) this existence.” 1 

This description accords generally with the Pantheistic 
theory of the Ved&nta. 


* By Khawja ShamBuddin Waaiiy 
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NATURE OF THE DIVINE LOVE AND BEAUTY. 

Generally, God is conceived of as an Ocean of Unity, 
(daryd i-wahdat ). He is Love and Beauty. According to the 
Sfifi, love cannot remain in abeyance or suspension. It being 
active in its nature, requires a field for its activities, it 
requires something to be loved. Hence, something must spring 
forth into existence so that the love of God may find a scope for 
its play. The §fifi also says that the nature of Beauty is to 
display itself. It requires manifestation. When the breeze of 
love, to use the metaphorical expression of the Sfffi, passes over 
the Ocean of Unity, its surface is ruffled, and ripples become 
visible. Thus various phenomena force themselves out on the 
surface, and the creation with all its variety of forms, shapes, 
colour, &c, become manifest. The splendour and majesty of 
God keep them in check from out-stripping their bounds ; His 
beauty attracts them and preserves their solidity ; His rahimyat 
(loving kindness) supports and nourishes them. Thus the whole 
creation is evolving out of the Ocean of Unity, remains on it and 
disappear in it. What is hidden becomes manifest, and then 
disappear. In this way the process of emanation, or properly 
speaking, manifestation, is going on. The absolute existence of 
God being brfqi (parmanent) is inexhaustible ; all manifestations 
being fani (perishable) appear and disapper. Consequently, the 
unity of God remains unaffected. The point becomes more clear 
if read with their theory of coxmogeny (vide ante). 

Nature of Beauty . 

The renowned poet J&mi has vividly protrayed the nature of 
Beauty in his celebrated poem of Yusuf -wa-Zulaykha , which 
Professor Browne has rendered into English. On this subject 
he observes: 4 4 To the metaphysical conception of God as Pure 
Being and the ethical conception of God as the eternally Holy, 
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the 90 .fi superadds another conception which may be regarded as 
the keynote of all mysticism. To him, above all else, God is 
the Eternally Beautiful— Jandn-i-Haqiqi, “ the True Beloved. 
Before Time was, He existed in His Infinite Purity, unrevealed 
and uumanifest. Why was this state changed ? Why was the 
troubled phantasm of the Contingent World evoked from the 
silent depths of the Non-Existent ? ’ 4 5 Jami in Yusuf -wa- 
Zulaykha says : 

41 In solitude, where Being signless dwelt, 

And all the Universe still dormant lay 
Concealed in selflessness, One Being was 
Except from “ I ” or “ thouness,” and apart 
From all duality ; Beauty Supreme, 

Unmanifest, except unto Itself 

By Its own light, yet fraught with power to charm 
The souls of all ; concealed in the Unseen, 

An Essence pure, unstainted by ought of ill. 


“ But Beauty cannot brook 
Concealment and the veil, nor patient rest 
Unseen and unadmired ; ’twill hurst all bounds 
And from Its prison-casement to the world 
Reveal Itself 

“ Wherever Beauty dwells 
Such is Its nature, and its heritage, 

From Ever-lasting Beauty which emerged 
From realms of purity to shine upon 
The world and the souls which dwell therein 
One gleam fell from It on the Universe, 

And on the angels, and this single ray 
Dazzled the angels, till their senses whirled 
Like the revolving sky. In diverse forms 
Each mirror showed It forth, and everywhere 
Its praise was chanted in new harmonies.” 


4 Beware! say not, * He is All-Beautiful, 

And we His lovers’. Thou art but the glass, 
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And He the Face confronting it, which casts 
Its image on the mirror. He alone 
Is manifest, and thou in truth art hid, 

Pure Love like Beauty, coming but from Him 

Reveals itself in Thee. If steadfastly 

Thou canst regard, thou wilt at length perceive 

He is the mirror also — He alike 

The Treasure and the Casket. 1 I * and 4 thou ’ 

Have here no place and are but phantasies 
Vain and unreal.” 

This magnificent Ode on the Primal Beauty ( Hu$n-i-azal ) 
gives to some extent the Sfifi’s idea of Eternal Beauty which 
shows itself everywhere, and “ through the forms of earthly 
beauties shines obscured as through a veil.” The whole pano- 
rama of the phenomenal world is regarded by the Sfifi as so 
many veils which conceal the Divine Beauty, and yet it reveals 
its loveliness. We love prettiness of beautiful things because 
their reflection reminds us of the loveliness of the Primal 
Beauty. “ That heart which seems to love the fair ones of 
this world, loves Him alone.” 

Sitfi's Idea of Love . 

Tn the terminology of the Sftfi ‘ love * CIshq) signifies u an 
aggregate of perfection in one body, and this can only refer to 
God alone ” ( vide Istilahat-i-Sufia). Shaykh Fakhruddin Ir&qi 
says that love has reference to One Absolute Being. According 
to the Sftfi there are two kinds of love — majazi and haqiqi, i.e., 
“ false love ” and “ true love.” The love for the worldly objects 
is the false love, and the love for Allah (God) is the true love. 
KMwja Hamid-ud-Din Nfigori in * Ishqia expresses the above 
idea thus : “ There is the external love and the internal love. 
The one is temporary, and the other ever-lasting; the one widens 
the breach, the other brings on union; the one is the love for 
the qualities of a thing; and the other for the thing itself; the 
one is doubtful and the other is certain.” 


6 
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The author of the ‘ Awdrif-ul-Ma' rif says that Muhabbat 
(love) is the heart’s inclination to considering attentively beauty, 
and is of two kinds — (1) the love of common-folk, and (2) the 
love of the particular people. * The common people are inclin- 
ed to consider the beauty of qualities; while the soul of the 
particular is inclined to viewing the beauty of the Divine Being. 
The ordinary men say — “ I accept what is pure and reject what 
is not pellucid;” the other class ( Ichda ) exclaim, “ live not and 
consume not.” To the one, love is the best wine sealed and 
tempered; to the other, it is the absolutely pure fountain; it is a 
wine purified from all defects, — all purity in purity, fineness in 
fineness, lightness in lightness *’ 

“ The fineness and the lightness of this wine (love) affects 
the heaviness and the lightness of the cup (the soul); changes its 
grossness to fineness, its heaviness to lightness, like the soul 
that gives to the eye fineness and lightness. In the cup of their 
souls the lovers of the Divine Being drink this wine, and 
pour the dregs on heart and ‘self.* ” According to the Sfifi 
the pure wine of love changes the colour of the cup (soul). 
“ Love effaces all existence, it gives its own colour so that it 
may establish itself in the ecstatic state of the mind (MZ), 
and does not become extinguished quickly like lightings and 
flashings.” 1 

According to the Sfifi the path of salvation lies through the 
impersonal love of God. The flame of love consumes up the 
earthly passions and burns down the impurities of the self 
( nafs ). But its meandering path is rugged and thorny, full of 
difficulties and troubles, hardship and sufferings. In its tender 
aspect it may soothe the mind temporarily, but it tortures the 
lover more than soothes his afflictions. The stronger it grows, 
the greater becomes its pain and agony. But the love’s tyranny 
has no dread for the Sfi.fi . He does not like to escape from its 
oppression. Joyously he jumps in the abysmal depth of love, 

l Adopted from Clarke'a Translation of 'Atv&rif, vide Chap, on Mufyabbat, 10, 1. 
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and takes delight amidst its endless trials and tribulations. The 
poetry is replete with such sentiments. Hdfiz says : 

‘ ‘ 0 idol ! in love for thee such I am 
That, of my own existence, in doubt I am 
Although, weak and powerless I am, 

If a thousand lives help me, 

(Them in sacrifice), at thy auspicious foot, I scatter. 

Although tyranny thy nature is, 

Less do thou of evilness; for that (evil) not, good is. 

If, on that account of iron or brass, thy heart is, 

At last, by my head, pass 0 friend, 

Consider that the dust of thy threshold I am/’ 

‘‘If with its arrow, thy glance strike me; 

If the warrior of the sky (Mars) capture make me, 

A moment, no help without thee will be mine. 

Union of myself with thee, I abandon not 

Save in separation of the body and of the soul of mine. 

(Even) if with the keen sword thou sever the head of mine, 
From the path of fidelity, I rise not; 

If rent, rent, (wholly torn asunder) they make me, 

Love’s die for thee, I spill not, 

Save, when parteth aBunder the bone (frame work) of mine.” 

Clarke’s translation of Mukhammas. 

SEPARATION AND UNION 
Hijr wa Visdl. 

Some SAfis hold that separation is better than union. The 
former leads to striving after the ‘ True Beloved ’ ; while 
union leads to the extinction of the flame of love. Although 
ultimate end of love is union, separation, it is said, keeps up 
the ecstatic state of the mind and gives rise to the continuous 
flow of a peculiar kind of feeling more acceptable to the lover. 
The delight of union leads to the passivity of the mind accom- 
panied with quietism ; the agony of separation also produces a 
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sort of delight in expectation of union, but its effect is 
kept down by the intensity of love’s influence. Those who 
like the state of quietism, hanker after union ; and those who like 
to enjoy the states of ecstacy (hal) and exultation ( ivajd ) prefer 
separation. Thus opinion is divided whether union is better or 
separation. 

CONCEPTION OF THE LOVER AND THE BELOVED 
’ Ashiq wa Ma'shuq. 

The motto of the Sftfis is “the lover of God is the beloved 
of God” (‘ Ishq Alldh Mahbtib AUdh). 

In the terminology of the Sufi, a lover ('Ashiq) is one who 
has become engrossed with and yearns for the beauty and 
splendour of God ( shifta-i-jamdl wa jaldl-i-Ildhi) ; a seeker 
after the Truth. The lover must cut off all affections for the 
earthly objects including his dear and near relations, and put 
forth all his energies to the service of God. The greater the 
degree of pure and impersonal love for God, the sooner is the 
chance of Divine union. The Divine union is his heavenly bliss, 
his separation is his hell. 

According to the generality of the Sufi love, lover, and 
the beloved are the same. Their poets say : 

’ Ashiq wa ’ Ishq wa but wa butgar wa ’ ayydr ekigst. 
*=the lover, the love, the idol, the maker of the image, and the 
middleman (match-maker) are the same.’ 

Again : 

Asl-i-shahM wa shdhid wa mashhud ek hai> 

Hairdn hun phcr mushahida hai his hiiab main . 

“ The source of love, lover and the beloved 

is the same, 

lam at a loss how then the vision beatific is 

to be accounted for I ” 
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The following passages from the ’ Ishqyah by Khawja 
lamid-ud-Din Nagori will throw light on the views of the SAfi 
egarding the identity of the lover and the beloved : 

“ The lover and the beloved, the creator and the creature 
ire really both one and of the same kind. They are two ex- 
pressions of one idea, two aspects of one thing. And he who 
;ees them as two things, goes on talking about it ; lie who sees 
bem as one being, is dumb and silent ; lie who sees nothing in 
bem is a senseless brute. These are only different colours of 
be same thing.” 

“ The lover is the mirror of the belo\cd, and the beloved, 
be mirror of the lover. The one gives the reflection of the 
pther. Love is beauty ; lienee the beautiful beloved looks at 
iiimself, he sees his lover there ; that is to say, seeing 
iis beauty reflected there, falls in love with it ; and thus the 
beloved becomes the lover ; and the lover, his beloved, and 
vice versa 

Such is the view of a certain section of the Sdfis who believe 
in the doctrine of Hamawml (pantheism) or of wuhdat-ul-ivujnd 
(the Divine Emauation and the unitary system of the universe). 
But all SAfi fraternities lay great stress on cultivating the pure 
and impersonal love of God. In fact, the mystic philosophy of 
the Sufi revolves on the pivot ol the Divine love and beauty. 

Prem and Bhakti. 

It may be pointed out that the Vaishnavitc idea of Prdm 
and Bhakti finds a clear echo in the SAfi-istic idea of 'lshq and 
Muhabbat. The motto of the Sufi — “lshq Allah, Mabbub Allah’’ 
(the lover of God is the beloved of God) which rises to climax 
of regarding love, lover and the beloved as one and the same, 
finds a clear expression in the identity of prem , premik and 
premikd of the Yishnavites. Further, the §Afi-istic views of 
union and separation ( Viidl tea hijr ) are almost the same as 
those of the Vaishnava sects ( milan o bichhed ). In their lyrics 
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and love-sonnets we hear the strains of the Persian and Urdu 
SAfi poets. 

The rise of Chaitanya and the rapid growth of the order 
which he founded, gave a further impetus to the development of the 
love-poetry of the Vaishnavite. The Chaitanya Bhdgabat, Gita - 
Govinda and other poetical works containing the subtle description 
of love-disports of R&dhd-Krishna, resound with raphsodies 
almost similar to the rapturous love-songs of the SM poets. But 
there is a marked difference between the love poem of the Sufi 
and that of the Vaishnavite. The conception of the Sfifi-istic love 
is impersonal and entirely free from anthropolatry ; while the 
love-sonnets of the Vaishnavite have clear references to the 
personalities of both sexes, and contain preponderating elements 
of sensuousness. In the metaphors and similes of the love- 
poetry of the Sftfi there are some elements of sensuousness 
also, but they have no reference to any personality either 
historical or mythical ; 1 but the love poetry of the Vaishnavite 
sects and of its off-slioots, has had its basis on the love- 
disports of the personalities as depicted in their ancient 
annals. The Vaishnavite poets have tried to spiritualize the 
conception of love by giving it a spiritualistic turn, but they 
could not eliminate the personalities from their poetry. On 
the other hand, they justify their retention on the theory of 
Avatar 9 “ the incarnation of God”, or on the theory of Adaitya - 
bdd (unitary system) . The Sufi poets simply reject the idea of 
anthropomorphism; hence their metaphors and similes containing 
sensuous elements, can only refer to the Divine Being without 
producing any confusion of ideas. Consequently, their concep- 
tion of love is wholly spiritualistic and impersonal. According 
to the Sfifi ft love is purity in purity,” and should have no 
reference to human personality. 

* The love poems of Lay al-Maj noon or Yasuf*2ulaikha stand on a different footing. 
They deal with the stories of human love. The Ijl&fis never identify their heroes and 
heroines with the Divine Being. 
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Now, how to account for the resemblance of ideas in the 
love-poem of the Shfi and of the Vaishnavite sects? From the 
literary history of India we find that from the early period 
before the Muslim conquest of India, there was a kind of love- 
poetry current among the Vaishnavite sects, though not so 
developed as we find it now. After the rise of Chaitanya, his 
followers gave it a distinct shape and colouring more akin to the 
Sftfi poetry. It should be borne in mind that the Vaishnavite 
order founded by Chaitanya (i.e., the Bengal school of Vaishna- 
vism) rose into prominence long after the Muslim conquest ; and 
its literature was greatly developed when S&fi-ism had spread all 
over the country. The recent researches have brought out the 
historical facts that the Muslim sovereigns were the liberal 
patrons of the Indian art and literature, and that during the 
Pathan period the Bengali literature received generous support 
and encouragement from the Muslim sovereigns and their nobles. 
Amongst the ancient Bengali authors, we find the name of the 
Muslim poets who composed love-poems and hymns much in 
the vein of the Sfifi poets. Further, the educated classes among the 
Hindus were generally well-acquainted with the Persian language 
and the Persian poetry which are dominated with the Sftfi-istic 
ideas. The assimilation of those ideas was the inevitable con- 
sequence of the literary discussion, mutual interchange of views, 
and general study of the Persian literature. It is no wonder 
then that S&fi-ism, containing as it does the liberal ideas of the 
accomplished Sfifis, has exercised a preponderating influence 
over the mind of the Vaishnavite poets and impressed its mark 
on their literature. 

In above lectures I have given a bare outline of the Sftfi 
doctrines and dealt with some of their theories. It is useless 
to point out that the mystic philosophy of the Sfifi covers a wide 
field of speculations, and deals with various theories and subtle 
doctrines which require more time than what was allotted to 
me. I am sorry that for want of time I cannot deal with their 
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views regarding the theory of — 

(1) W ahdat-uFwajud or Tawhid-i-tvajudi which bears some 
resemblance to the doctrine of Adaityabdd ; 

(2) Hama-wust or subjective pantheism of the Upanishads ; 

(3) Hama-az-wust which is based on the Qdranic doctrine 
of panentheism (“ Everything is from God ”). 

(4) Alam-i-Shahitd ‘ ‘ the transcient reality of things and 
minds 

(5) Fand and Baqd — “Annihilation and continuance in 
Bliss ” and their distinction from Nirvana and Sat-chit-ananda. 

(6) Their doctrine of Zahur-i-dhdt-wa-sifat and Zildl-i - 
dsmd wa sifdt } manifestation of the Divine Existence and 
Attributes ; reflections of the Divine names and attributes. 

(7) Description of 4 4 six Principles of psychic regions” 
which correspond to some extent with the Sat-chakra of the Yoga- 
Sh&stra, and sundry other subjects relating to their methods of 
devotional practices and exercises, seats and postures, modes of 
commemoration and contemplation, &c., &c., which form the 
special features of S&fiism. To deal with these subjects requires 
further time. I desire to deliver more lectures on those subjects 
if I get an opportunity of doing so. 



GREEK AND HINDU METHODS IN SPHERICAL 
ASTRONOMY 


By 

P. C. Sengupta, M.A., Calcutta. 

1. The Aim of the Paper. 

The aim of this paper is to present a comparative view 
of the Greek and Hindu methods in Spherical Astronomy and to 
bring out the independence of the Hindu Astronomers in this 
subject. This comparison has not yet been properly made in 
the works of any European researcher from Colebrooke and 
Bentley early in the 19th century to Kaye in the present century. 
Nor have the Hindu methods in Spherical Astronomy been 
yet properly described in the writings of Burgess, Wilkinson, 
Bapudev Sastri and Thibaut. Hence we find Kaye writing in 
J.A.S.B. for 1919, No. 3 : — 

“ The methods by which (the rules) were obtained are 
buried in obscurity.” Braunmuhl 1 has stated “that the 
Indians were the first to utilise the method of projection in the 
Analemma of Ptolemy.” It is intended also to present the 
Hindu methods as clearly as possible and to show that Braun- 
muhl has not done sufficient justice to the Indian astronomers. 

As to Kaye, we shall show that his remark quoted above is 
due to the fact that he had to rely mostly on the English translation 
of the Suryasiddhanta of Burgess, that with his scanty know- 
ledge of Sanskrit could not study the works of Bhaskara 
(1150 A.D.), who was the first to explain the Hindu methods 
clearly. 


1 Heath, Greek Mathematics, Vol. II, p. 291. 
Jfcaimjn&hl, Gescbichte der Tngonometrie, pp. 38-42 
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2. Greek Methods in Spherical Astronomy . 

Of the Greek methods in Spherical Astronomy, the history 
begins with elementary principles only from Euclid (300 B.C.). 
Even in Theodosius’ Sphaerica 1 (about 153 B.C.) “ there is 
nothing that can be called trigonometrical.” Heath again says, 
“the early spheric did not deal with the geometry of the sphere 
as such, still less did it contain anything of the nature of spheri- 
cal trigonometry. (This deficiency was afterwards made good 
by Menelaus’s Sphaerica.)” 2 Hence the Greek spherical 
trigonometry began with Menelaus (90 A. D.). His theorem 
in geometry is well-known — “ If the sides of a plane triangle 
be cut by a transversal into six segments, the continued product 
of any three alternate segments is equal to the continued product 
of the remaining three.” From this proposition he deduced 
the so-called “ regular sex quantitatum ” or the theorem, “if 
the sides of a spherical triangle be cut by an arc of a great 
circle into six segments, the continued product of the chords of 
the doubles of any three alternate segments is equal to the 
continued products of the doubles of the remaining three seg- 
ments.” In plane geometry if the sides BC, CA, AB of a 
triangle be cut by any transversal at L, M, N, respectively, then 
we have 



1 Heath, Greek Mathematics, Vol. II, p. 250. 

2 A. A. Bjdrnbo, * Studien uber Menelaoa’ SphSrik ’ in Abhandluogen Zur Geschichte 
der Mathematiscben Wissenechaffcen for 1902, pp. 89 et seq. 

Also, Heath, Greek Mathematics, Vol. II, pp. 261*73, 
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Both these theorems are proved in Ptolemy’s Syntaxis 
(Karl Manitius’s edition, Vol. I, pp. 45-51). 

If R be the radius of the sphere on which the spherical 
triangle ABC is constructed, then the chord of thearc2BL« 
2R sin BL. Hence Menelaus’s theorem in spherics may be 
expressed as follows : 

sin BL x sin CM x sin AN _ ^ 
sin LC sin MA sin NB 

This theorem is true for any spherical triangle. 

If ^B=AN=AM=90° and L the pole of AB, then LMN 
is a secondary to the arc AB. There are four arcs of great 
circles; taking any three as forming a spherical triangle and the 
fourth as the transversal we readily get for the right-angled 
triangle ABC, the relations : — 

(i) sin a = sin b sin A 
(u) sin c as tan a cot A 
(tit) cos b = cos a cos c 
(it?) tan c = tan b cos A 

The above are some of Napier’s rules for a right-angled 
spherical triangle, deducible from Menelaus’s theorem. 1 They are 
generally sufficient in the case of such triangles. In any spheri- 
cal triangle however, this theorem of Menelaus does not in any 
single step lead to any of the equivalents of the time-altitude 
or altazimuth equations in spherical astronomy. The Hindu 
methods, though none of them are so highly finished as 
Menelaus’s theorem* yet are not less powerful in tackling the 
problems that arise in astronomy in connection with the apparent 
diurnal motion of the heavens. The Greek or Ptolemaic 

1 Three more can be deduced similarly, namely, 

(u) sin c«=sin b sin C 
(vi) sin fl = tan c cot C 
(©»*) tan d—cos C tan b, 
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method presents no further points of interest except in its 
application. We now proceed to illustrate the Hindu methods 
and shall refer to the Ptolemaic method as occasion arises. 

3. Hindu Methods in Spherical Astronomy . 

In the Hindu methods there is no general rule to follow. 
It is by properties of similar right-angled triangles that a fairly 
complete set of accurate formulae are obtained. These right- 
angled plane triangles are classified under the names, — ‘Kranti 
k§etras (triangles of declination) and * Aksa-ksetras (triangles 
of latitude). We consider the following problems : — 

Problem I . — To find the time of rising on the equator of 
a length l of arc of the ecliptic measured from the first point 
of aries. 

Let w be the obliquity of the ecliptic and E.A. the right 
ascension corresponding to the longitude Z, and S, the correspond- 
ing declination. The Indian form of the equation is 

*R sin B. A. = ^ , were R is the radius of the sphere. 

R cos o 

Note : — If R be the radius of the circle of reference, the Indian trigono- 
metrical functions for the arc 9, are (1) the ‘sine/ (2) the ‘cosine' and (8) 
the 'versed sine.’ They are respectively equal to R sin 0, R cos 9 and 
R vers 9. 

In the adjoining figure, O 
is the centre of the armillary 
sphere, yQ, yC are quadrants 
of the equator and the ecliptic, 
respectively. P is the celestial 
pole, PCQ the summer solsti- 
cial colure. Join Oy, OQ, OP 
and OC. 


Aryabhatlyam, Gola, 25. Varaha-Mjhira in the Paflcasiddhantika (IV, 29) states it in 
the form 2R 

2R cos 8 


P 



=*=R sin R.A., which is evident from the figure. Brah* 
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Let yS be =Z, yM=R.A., CQ=zSyM= w , SM=S. 

Join OS, OM. PSM is the secondary to the equator. 

From C draw CK perpendicular to OQ. From S draw 
and Sn perpendicular to OM and Oy, respectively. Join mn and 
from M draw MN perpendicular to Oy. 

Then the triangles Sum and COK are similar. They are 
called ‘ Kranti-ksetras ’ 1 or declination triangles — similar right- 
angled triangles having one acute angle «= <u . 

/. S m: Sn = CK : OC 
or R sin 8 : R sin l — R sin w : R 
. • * R sin l. R sin u> 

R Bin 8 = =r ... (1) 


Greek Method : — 

In the same figure 2 let PSC be the triangle and yMQ be the 
transversal. Then Menelaus’s theorem gives 

sin PM x sin Sy x sin CQ _ ^ 
sin MS sin yC sin QP 


or 

or 


1 sin l sin u> __ 

sin 8 1 1 

sin 8 = sin l. sin to. 


Hindu Method : — 

Again by the Hindu method from the same two similar 
triangles we get 

mn: nS = OK: OC 
or, mn: R sin J = R cos w :R 
R sin l x R cos to 
mn g 

Again MN : wn = OM : Om 

i.e., R sin R.A. :mn — R : R cos 8 


R sin R,A.= 


R sin ? x R cos to 
R cos 8 


(*> 


magupta’s equation is identical with that of Aryabhafa. B. 8.111,15, Bfiryasiddhanta, 
III, 40-41. Also Bhaskara, Grahaga^ita, Ch. VIII, St. 54-55 is in agreemect with Varaha- 
Mihira’s form. 

1 Bhaskara, GoladhySya, VHI, 43-44. 

2 Manitius’s edition of the * Syntaxis, Vol. I, pp. 51*53 
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Greek Method : — 

Take 1 PQM for the triangle and ySC for the transversal. 
Then, 


sin PC ^ 

sin Qy x 

sin MS 

sin CQ 

sin yM 

sin SP 

cos u> v 

1 

x . sir L 8 

sin co 

sin R.A. 

cos 8 


or sin R.A. = tan S cot <o. 

The Hindu form of the equation is different from that of 
Ptolemy’s. It is also better for the purpose of calculation. 

Note : — From the same twe similar triangles we have 

On : ON = R cos S : R 

. ~ i R cos R.A. x R cos 8 

On = R cos l = ... (3) 

li 


Again, tan R.A. = 


mn 

on 


R sin l x R cos *> 
R x R cos l 


(4) 


Again, mn : Sm = OK: KC 

R sin SxK cos o> 


or mn = 


R sin ( 


R 


-rj . TJ * MN 

R sin R.A. = x mn = • 

mn R cos h 


R sin 8 x R cos < 
R sin a, 


... (5) 


Problem II. — The problem discussed above provides the 
method of finding the sidereal time-intervals in which the sighs 
of the zodiac rise on the equator. To find the corresponding 
times at any latitude </> it is necessary to calculate and apply 
what is the ascensional difference due to the elevation of the 
celestial pole. This ascensional difference is called * carak&la ’ 
or the variation in the length of half the day. The ‘ sine ’ of 


i Ibid, pp. 55*56 
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this ‘carakala’ is called 4 carajya.’ If ch denotes this 
* carakala,’ 


then, 1 R sin ch = 


R sin 0 x R sin S x R 
R cos ^xE cos S 


Just as in the solution of 
the previous problem, the decli- 
national triangles or 4 Kranti- 
ksetras’ were constructed, and 
used, so in the solution of this 
and other problems, another set 
of similar triangles were con- 
ceived and constructed and were 
given the name, 4 Aksa-kse- 
tras’. 1 2 



Let NPZH be the meridian, NOH the north-south line 
passing through the observer 0, P the celestial pole, OQ the 
trace of the equator on the meridian plane, Z the zenith. Join 
OZ. From Q draw QM perpendicular to OZ. Then the triangle 
QOM is an 4 Aksa-ksetra * or a latitudinal right-angled triangle, 
as ^QOM = <£, the latitude of the station. Another 4 Aksa- 
ksetra ’ is thus conceived in the same figure, let P, P' be 
the north and south celestial poles, N the north point, ABA B' 
the diurnal circle of a heavenly body with declination S, NEHW 
the horizon, PEP'W the six o’clock circle. Here AA' the 
line of intersection of the diurnal circle with the horizon is 
called the 44 Udayasta-Sutra” 3 (or the thread joining the rising 
and setting points). SB' the line of intersection of the diurnal 
circle and the six o’clock circle, is the horizontal diameter of 
the diurnal circle. From S draw SK and SL perpendiculars 
respectively to AA' and EW. Join KL. 


1 iryabhatiyam, Gola, 26 ; Panca-siddh&utika, IV, 34 ; Brahmasphutasiddhanla, II, 
67-58; Suryasiddhanta, II, 91; Grahaganita, VIII, 48-49 

2 Bhaskara, fioladbyaya (Wilkinson and Bapudev Sastrfa tr.) pp, 173-76 ; also, Blias 
kara, Grahaganita, Ch IX, 13*17. 

3 Bhftskara, Gola, VII, 39. 
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Now since PN=<£, the latitude of the station, in the small 
right-angled triangle KLS, the ^KLS is also *=<£ 

/. SK: SL = QM : MO 

ot t SL x QM R sin 8 x R sin d> 

or SK = ^ . 

MO R cos <p 

Now SK 1 is a “ sine ” in the small circle ABA'B' of which 
the radius is R cos S; this “ sine ” reduced to the equator (radi- 
us R) is the * sine ’ of 4 Cara.’ 

# \R sin ch = R sin EPA 

— P sin 8 x R sin <p x R 
R cos 0 x R cos 8 

Greek Method : — 

Let 2 3 the arc PA be produced to meet the equator at C. 
Take PCQ' for the triangle and EAN for the transversal. Then 
we get, 

sin PA x sin CE x sin Q 'N _ - 
sinS'E sinEQ' sin NP 

cos 8 sin CE • cos <p 
° r ahTS ~ I 

Bin CB = sin = 

cos <p x cos 8 

Note : — The perpendicular distance between AA' and EW is called the 
4 sine ' of the amplitude or the f Agrii ' which is thus calculated: — 

KL:LS = QO:OM 

3 R sin amplitude = ‘Agra’ = KL 

_LS x QO 
OM 

_ R sin 8 x R 
R cos <p 

1 This is called by the name 4 Kiaiya ’ or ‘ksitija,’ i.e., earth-sine. Aryabhata, Gola, 
26, Brahmagupta, II, 57, Suryasiddhanta II, 61, etc. 

2 Manitius, ibid, p. 84. 

3 A-ryabhatg., Gola, 30, etc. 
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It is now evident that the Hindu method is different from 
the Greek method in this case also. As the triangle KLS is 
difficult to show in the diagram, it is shown in its projection on 
the meridian plane in Burgess’s translation of the “ Surya- 
siddhanta” page 232 and also in Wilkinson and Bapudev Sastrl’s 
translation of the ‘ Siddhfmta Siromani,’ p. 175. This has led 
Braunmiihl to assume that the Hindu method of arriving at the 
equation of ascensional difference and some other equations of 
spherical Astronomy has its origin in the Analemma of Ptolemy. 
A careful study, however, does not justify the identification of 
Hindu methods with the graphic method of the Analemma, 
which is deduced from the projections of the position of a 
heavenly body on the meridian prime vertical and the horizon. 
It is being presently shown that what was done out of difficulty 
in drawing the figures properly lias been taken by Braunmiihl as 
a Greek connection. 


Problem III . 1 2 * — To find the “ time-altitude ” equation by 
the Hindu method : — 

If from any point S on the diurnal circle a perpendicular 
be drawn to the Udayasta-Sutra spoken of before, this perpendi- 
cular is called the cheda or ‘ istahrti.’ The perpendicular 
from S on the horizon is called * Sanku,* a the sine of the 
altitude. The line joining the foot of the ‘ Sankn ’ and that of 
the perpendicular on the 4 Udayasta-Sutra ’ goes by the name of 
‘ Sankutala ’ and this ‘ Sankutala ’ lies to the south of the 
‘ Udayasta-Sutra ’ during the day. 


1 Aryabhata could not arrive at the true equation. Cf. Gola, ,JS. The correct rules 
occur in Pancasiddhantika, IV, 42*41; Brahmasphuiasiddatila I ti, .'18-20, 27- Id ; Siirya- 
siddhanta, III, 34-35. 

2 Bhaskara says— 3TT. I ?T*7 VRfa H Gola ’ VITI > 

39-41. Aryabhata uses the term Gola, 29. 

2 
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In this figure if AA' be the 
4 Udayasta-Sutra ’ or the inter- 
section of the diurnal circle and 
the horizon, and S a point on the 
diurnal circle denoting a position h 
of the sun; SK, SL perpendiculars 
on AA' and t lie horizon respec- 
tively, SL is called the ‘Sahku, ’ 

SK the 4 cheda * and LK the 
4 Sankutala.’ In this triangle 
KSL, the angle KSL was recognised to be the latitude of the 
station. 

Thus the triangle SKL is not taken in its projection on the 
meridian plane. The side SK is taken as formed of two parts. 
Let CC' be the line of intersection of the diurnal circle and the 
4 Six o’clock ’ circle EPW. Let SK cut CC' in M. Then, 

SK = SM + MK 

Here SM, the 4 sine ’ in the diurnal circle of the comple- 
ment of the hour angle is given a distinct name 1 4 Kala ’ and 
MK as explained before is known by the name 4 Kujya.’ This 
4 Kala’ is constructed from the point S in the diurnal circle. 
Thus the triangles like SKL were not taken in their projections 
on the meridian plane as Braunmuhl would suggest. 

From the tringle KSL, we get. 



‘ Cheda ’ : ‘ Sahku ’ = R :R cos (f>, where <p is the latitude of the observer; 

' Sahku ’ is here = R cos Z, Z being the Sun’s zenith distance. 


* cheda 


R cos Z x R 
R cos <p 


Now ‘ Cheda ’ = radius of the diurnal circle +‘ Kujya ’ — versed sine 
of the hour-angle in the diurnal circle = O^B + O'V - BR, 


= R cos 8 + 


R 


sin 8 x R sin <f> _R vers HxR cos 8 
R cos 0 R 


Bhaskara’s Grakaganita, VIII* 55. 
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f As in the previous problem, 


Kujya= SK= — s l“ 1 x U s i n i ) 
R oos <p ) 


R cos Z x B __ R cos 8 C R sin SxB sin (p x R 
R cos (p R (. R cos (p R cos 8 


— R vers H 


} 


The above equation simplified becomes 

cos Z = sin 8 sin (p + cos 8 cos <p cos H. 

In this connection we consider the altazimuth equation by 
the Hindu method. 


Problem IV . 1 — The Altazimuth Equation : — 

Let a denote the azimuth of the Sun from the south. 
In the same triangle SKL in the same figure, we have, 

LK : SL =- R sin <p : R cos <p y 

or, * Sankutala * : * Sanku ’ = R sin <p : R cos <p 


. . , ,, , R cos Z x R sm 0 

4 Sankutala = . 

R cos <p 

Now ‘ Sankutala ’ is made up of two parts, namely f B&hu * 
and * Agra,’ of which the former is the distance of L from the 
observer’s East- West line ; the ‘ Agra ’ has been already found. 


Here ‘ Baku 


R sin Z x R cos a 
R 


, and 


1 Agra 


R sin 8 x R 
R cos (p 


‘ Sankutala *=‘ Bahu '+* Agra ’ 


or. 


R cos Z x R sin <p __R si n Z x R cos a R sin 8 x R 


or, R sin 8 = 


R cos <p 
R cos * 

IT 


( E - 


R 

cos Z x R sin < 
R cos < 


R cos <p 

R sin Z x R cos < 
K 


1 The equivalent of this, in a particular case, is first found in BrahmaaphutaBiddhSnla, 
Ch. Ill, 54-56. Suryasiddhaiita, I1T, 28.31. Bhaskara, Grahaganita, IX, 50-52. 
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which is easily seen to be equivalent to 
sin 8 = cos Z sin 0 — sin Z cos (f> cos a. 

Greek Method : — 

Ptolemy 1 has also a method of finding the Sun’s altitude 
at any hour of the day. His method is as follows : — 

(?) He would find by means of his tables for the times of 
risings of the signs of the zodiac, the orient ecliptic point. ( ii ) 
He would then find the culminating point of the ecliptic. (Hi) 
He would finally apply Menelaus’s theorem in spherics thus : — 

Let ASC be any position of 
the ecliptic, NPZC the meri- 
dian, NAMH the horizon, Z 
the zenith and S, the Bun. 

Here the celestial longitudes of 
C, S and A are taken to be 
known ; hence ZC and CPI are 
also known. 

Now take ZCB for the triangle and HMA to be the trans- 
versal; we then have by Menelaus’s theorem, 

sin ZH x sin CA x sin SM 
sin HO sin AS sin MZ 

or, sin SM= _ 

sin CA 

It is thus clear that Ptolemy had no direct method for 
connecting the Sun’s altitude and the hour-angle. This method 
is workable for the problem ‘ ‘given time find the altitude” but 
is not workable in the converse problem; besides, the calculation 
of the longitudes of A and C is very cumbrous. 



1 Manitius, i bui. dd. 118-19. 
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Again, when EA has been found out, taking ZHM for the 
triangle and CSA for the transversal, we get, 


sin HA sin MS sin ZC 

sin AM sin SZ sin CH 


whence AM and thence 


HM, the azimuth can be found. The method is here also 
cumbrous, there being no direct connection between altitude and 
azimuth; besides the time-element is not avoided. 


4. The Analemma of Ptolemy and the Hindu Method . 

When the Sun’s declination is zero and his hour-angle is 
H, Zeuthen 1 following the method of the ‘Analemma’ of 
Ptolemy, as explained by Braunmuhl, 2 has deduced the follow- 
ing equations : 


(1) cos Z = cos H cos <p 


(2) tan a 


tan H 
sin rp 


To these two Heath following Braunmuhl, adds 


(3) 


tan ZQ - - 


tan H 
cos <p 


where Z is the zenith and Q is the point of intersection of the 
prime vertical and its secondary passing through the Sun and 
the north-south points. 


1 

2 

3 


Heath, Greek Mathematics, Vol. IT, pp. 290-91. 

Zeuthen, Bibliotheca Mathematica, I 3 , 1900, pp. 23-27. 

Braunmuhl, ibid, pp. 12-13. 

The Hindu form of this equation is R sin ZQ = JL= 

4 ^ pR2-RWHxR28irft*> 

R2 


BhSskara's, Goladhyiya, Com. on VIII, 67. 
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Zeuthen 1 points out that later in the same treatise Ptolemy 
finds the arc 2/3 described above the horizon by a star of given 
declination S', by a procedure equivalent to the formula, 

(4) cos /3 = tan 8' tan <j>. 

With regard to the ‘Analemma’ of Ptolemy, it may be 
noted, as Heath 2 says, that “the procedure amounts to a method 
of graphically constructing the arcs required as parts of an 
auxiliary circle in one plane.” Many things may be, in prac- 
tice, done graphically far more easily than in the theoretical 
method. Besides, no theoretical calculations occur in the 
‘Analemma.’ Zeuthen, 2 following the method of this work, 
has deduced in the general case, the two equations 

9 (5) cos Z — (cos 8 cos H + sin 8 tan <p) cos <p. 


(G) tan 


cos 8 sin H 

sin 8 

cos0 + (cos 8 cos H + sin 8 tan <p) sin 0 


These equations are suggested to a modern reader from a 
study of the figures in the ‘Analemma.’ But neither in this 
work nor in the ‘ Syntaxis’ are they to be found. With regard 
to the first four formulae it is possible that they were recognised 
by Ptolemy. With regard to the last two, Zeuthen 3 remarks 
“mais le texte nen contient rien;” and they were certainly 
not recognised by Ptolemy. 

Besides the tangent function is wholly absent in Greek 
trigonometry. They are also different in form from those arrived 
at by the Hindu method as explained before. Thus, it is clear 
that the Hindu methods are in no way connected with the 
method of the ‘Analemma.’ 

Even taking for granted that the Hindus followed a method 
of projection much allied to the method of the ‘Analemma,’ 
there is no adequate reason for assuming that their method is 


1 & 2 Bjornbo, ?oc. cit., p. 80. 

3 Zeuthen, loc. cit., p. 27. 
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derived from any Greek source. Analogy and precedence do 
not necessarily constitute originality — there is still the chance 
of a remoter origin from which both the systems drew their 
inspiration. The method of the ‘Analemma,’ as has been 
already stated, presents a graphical method for constructing the 
sun’s altitude and azimuth from the hour-angle when the Sun’s 
declination is zero — but such a graphical method is nowhere to 
be met with in the Hindu Astronomy; besides it is generally 
complex as compared with the elegance of the Hindu method. 
An astronomer who constructs and uses an armillary sphere to 
arrive at his equations in spherical astronomy and who has not 
a well-developed spherical astronomy at his command must have 
to draw perpendiculars from the positions of the heavenly body, 
not only on the meridian plane, the horizon or on the prime 
vertical, as the occasion arises but also on the line of intersection 
of the diurnal circle with the horizon. Hence Braimmuhl’s 
statement 1 that the Hindu methods of spherical astronomy 
have their origin in the ‘Analemma’, in spite of his admitting 
that Indians were first to utilise its methods, is rather far 
fetched and tends to take away the honour from the great 
Indian astronomers, who devised the beautiful Hindu methods . 2 3 
The f Analemma’ as it now exists is a Latin translation from an 
Arabic version of the original Greek. ;i We may reasonably 
doubt that the Arabic version was greatly influenced by the 
Hindu system. 

We now pass on to the consideration of other allied or 
similar problems in the two systems of astronomy. 

Problan V . — To find the angle between the ecliptic and 
the meridian. 


1 Braumuhl, ibtd. Heath, — ibid. 

2 Heath, ibid, p. 287. 

3 On the influence of the Hindus on A rah mathematics and astronomy ; see Alberoni’a 
India, tr. by Dr. E. Sacliau, Vol. II, p. 304. 
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Hindu Method : — 

1 Let ySA be the ecliptic, 
yCE the equator, E the east-point 
of the horizon. Cut off SH=90° 
and draw the great circle HEAP' 
cutting the meridian P'SCH at 
the points P' and H. The aim 
is to find AP', but it is enough 
to find EA since AP' is the com- 
plement of E P'. 

Both Aryabhata and Brahmagupta were unable to find EA 
correctly. Let P be the celestial pole and let PAE' be the se- 
condary to the equator cutting it at E'. Both the above astro- 
nomers were content with the idea that AE=AE', or that AE = 
the declination of the point A of the ecliptic which is 90° ahead 
of S in the above figure. This idea continued till the time of 
Bhaskara (1150 A.D.) who found out the correct equation. 

2 He recognised that CS, the declination of S = PP' ; P'EH 
is then the horizon of the station whose north geographical 
latitude is CS"'. Also, the ‘ sine 5 of EA is the ‘ Agra ’:or the 
sine of the amplitude of the point A for the latitude CS. 





Or 


R sin EA = 


Tt sin AE' x R 
R cos CS 


R sin (90° + *yS) x R sin to R 

R R cos CS 


R sin EA = 


R sin (90° 4- 1 ) x R sin 
R cos S 


10 


where l stands for ES and cr for CS. 


1 Aryabhata, Gola, 45; Brahmasphutasiddbanta, IV, 17 ; Suryaaiddhanta, IV, 25 ; 
Bbakara*a G-olSdliyaya, VIII. 21-74, tiart example in his own commentary. 

2 See ref. 29. 
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Greek Method : — 1 

We give below tbe Ptolemy’s method in a slightly modified 
form. 

Let SHA be the triangle and rCE be tbe transversal ; then 
we have, 

sin SC x sin HE x sin Ay__^ 
sin CH sin EA sm yS 

sin 8 „ sin 90° ^ sin (90° +1) __ , 

Ur ~~c~ x =f=r. ' * : ; i 

cos o sm EA sm I 


. - t-, A sin 8 x sm (90° + 1 ) 

sm EA= — A . 

cos 8 x sm t, 

which is readily transformed into Bhaskara’s equation. 

The originality of Bhaskara would be readily admitted. 


Problem VI . — To find the angle between the ecliptic and 
the horizon. 

Hindu Method : — 

(A) Aryabhata’s method. — It consists of the following 
steps : — 2 

(1) Determination of the orient point of the ecliptic. 

(2) Finding the sine of its amplitude. 

(3) Determination of the culminating point of the ecliptic 
from the hour-angle of the Sun. 

(4) Finding the declination of the culminating point of the 


ecliptic. 

Having obtained the above ele- 
ments his rule can be followed thus : 
In this figure NPZH is the meri- 
dian, HMEAN the horizon, CN'A 
the ecliptic. If N' be the nona- 
gesimal or the highest point of the 
ecliptic, the altitude of N' is the 
inclination of the ecliptic to the 
horizon. 


2 



1 Manitms, tbid , Book I, pp. 104*00. 

2 Aryubkafa, Gola, 03 ; Surya&iddbanta, V. 5*0. 
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Let ZN'M be the vertical through N', meeting the horizon 
as M. 

When the time is given, the longitudes of A and C can be 
found out, from which CZ the zenith distance of C and EA the 
amplitude of the orient ecliptic point can be determined. 

Here PIM = EA 

According to Aryabhata, 


ri • \t/ P sm CZ x R> sin HM 

Ii8inGN'=~ ^ — 

and B sin ZN'= */“(5 sin CZ) 1 2 -(R sin CN') 2 

This is only an approximate rule. As expressed here, 

id • 17 \"t / R sin CZ x R cos HM . , , 

R sm ZN' = approximately 

i 


R sin CZ x R cos HMR 
R x R cos CN' 


accurately 


R sin CZ x R cos HM 
li cos CN' 


(B) The method of Brahmagupta : 2 

Brahmagupta would also first determine the orient ecliptic 
point A. Then he subtracts 90° from the longtitude of A. 
Thus having the longtitude of N', he next finds the part of the 
day elapsed of N'; from which by the time-altitude equation 
discussed above, he finds ZN\ This is of course more accurate 
than that of Aryabhata. 3 Bhaskara here follows Brahma- 
gupta. 

Greek Method : — 

Let the ecliptic CN'A cut the lower half of the meridian 
at F. Ptolemy takes AK along the elliptic = 90° and AR 
along the horizon = 90°; then the great circle passing through 
R and K passes through the nadir Z' . Now take Z'FK 


1 This correction was perhaps first noticed by Ranganatha (1603 A.D.) in bis com- 
mentary on the Suryasiddhanta. 

2 BralimaspbutasiddhS,Dta V. 3. 

3 Grahagapita, XU, 3-4. 
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for the triangle and ANR for the transversal, then by Mene- 
laus’ theorem . 1 

sin FN sin Z'R sin KA « 

sin NZ' sin RK sin AF 

. . ,,-rf sin FN cos FZ' cos CZ sin CH 

. . sin M= — ; — a ^ = — — - ~ 

sin AF sin AC sin AC sm AC 


Or 


sin MN' = 


sin CH 
sin AC 


Here Ptolemy’s equation is simpler, than that of Aryabhata; 
hence they must be independent of each other. 


Problem VII . — To find the angle made by (he vertical 
through any point of the ecliptic with the latter. 

This problem is considered by Ptolemy but it is not consi- 
dered separately in Hindu Astronomy, but from the rule for 
parallax in longitude, the rule for its calculation can be deduced. 


Hindu Rule : — In the adjoining 
figure S represents the true position 
of Sun and S' the Sun’s position as 
depressed by parallax. N'SA is the 
ecliptic. If from S', S'Q be drawn 
perpendicular to the ecliptic, then, 
if P is the horizontal parallax, 



SQ = SS'x*™J^ 
R 


= P x ft si° ZS x g co f_, 8 _! K Q = P ^ (R B i n ZS)* - K(sin ZN') 2 

R R R 


R2 


xE sin N'SxR cos ZN ; , where N 7 is the nonagesimal. 


1 Manitius, ibid, pp. 110-11. 

2 Aryabhata, Gola, 34; Pancaaiddhantika, IX, 22; Brahmasphutaaiddhanta, XI, 23. 

3 Brahmasphutasiddhanta; V. 4-5; Suryaaiddhanta, V, 7*8; Bhaskara, Grahaganila, 

XII, 4. 
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Thus R cos S'SQ is seen to be 

= g siD cos ZN' 

R sin ZS 

The Hindu method is fully described by by Bhaskara in his 
‘ Goladhyaya,’ VIII, 12-25. The truth of the Hiudu rule for 
R cos S'SQ is easily seen from the spherical triangle it ZS, where 
7 r is the pole of the ecliptic. 

Greek Method : — 1 

Ptolemy takes SK and SL = 90° each along the vertical 
circle ZSEK and the ecliptic N'SA. The great circle through 
K and Ij cuts the horizon at R which is the pole of the vertical 
circle. He takes SIvL for the triangle and EAR for the 
transversal, then 

sin SE sin K R x sin LA _ ^ 

sin EK sin LR sin AS 

. T -d cos ZS x cos AS 
or sin LR = — - — ^ — 7 — t-h— 

sin ZS x sin AS 

or cos S'SQ = cot ZS x cot AS = tan SE cot AS. 

The Hindu and the Greek rules are altogether different 

both in form and method. There can, therefore, be no question 

of any connection between them. 

Problem VIII. — To convert the celestial longitude of 
heavenly body into its polar longitude. 

If cr be the position of a star, yK 
and crK are the celestial longitude 
and the celestial latitude respect- 
ively; yM and crM are the polar 
longitude and polar latitude; yN and 
oV are the right ascension and 
declination of the star. 



1 Manitiua, ibid, pp. U9 0 
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Hindu Method : — 

All Indian astronomers attempt at finding MK which, 
subtracted from, or added to, yK the celestial longitude, gives 
yM the polar longitude. 

According to Aryabhata , 1 


MK = 


o-K x Rvers -yK x E sin w 
R 2 


Brahmagupta 2 makes a distinct improvement on Aryabhata 
and gives his rule for finding the projection MK on the celestial 
equator. 

If P be the celestial pole, PKH the secondary to the 
equator, Brahmagupta says that, 


NH = 


rrK x Rsin (yk + 90°) x It sim<> 
_ 


If from c t, crlt is drawn perpendicular to PKII, it is 
evident that, 


R sin crlt = 


R sin crlv x R sin crKR 
“ R 


According to Aryabhata and Brahmagupta, as explained 
before, 


R sin crKR = 


R sin (yK + 00°) x R sin o> 
R 


Hence Brahmagupta intends that, 


NH = crR = 


crK x It sin yKR 

_ 


which is rather a big assumption. He then directs the finding 
of the part of the ecliptic of which <xR or NH is the projection 
on the equator thus approximately to MK. 


1 Aryabhata, Gola, 36. 

2 Brahmasphu^asiddbanta, X, 17. 
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Aryabhata, 1 2 Brahmagupta and the modern Siiryasiddhanta 
take the declination crN==<rK + KH where <rK is small. 
They do not consider the case where crK is large. 

Bhaskara alone gives us fairly correct rules for this trans- 
formation of co-ordinates. 

In order to find ON, he would multiply 

o-K by according to him, 

o-N= 008 eEP +KH 2 

li 

This is a decided improvement on Brahmagupta’s corres- 
pondining rule. The declination crN obtained would be very 
nearly accurate. 

Having obtained crN, Bhaskara 3 4 then directs the finding 
NH, thus, 

crK x R sin ixKP 
R cos <rN 

He then directs the finding of MK on the ecliptic of which 
NH is Hie projection by means of the times of rising of the 
signs of the zodiac on the equator. 

Thus, the Hindu methods show a beginning and development 
only. The Greek method as given by Ptolemy is mathemati- 
cally accurate. 

Greek Method : — 8 

To transform the celestial longitude and celestial latitude 
to right ascension and declination. 

Let the great circle 7rorK meet the equator at zx . Ptolemy 
would then from the given value of yK find y A and AI( 
by using his tables for the rising of signs of the zodiac 


1 Brahmaspbutasiddbanta, X. 15 ; Suryasiddhanta, IT, 58. 

2 Bbaskara’s, Grahagapita, XIIT, 3. 

3 Ibid, XIII, 4. 

4 Mamtius, ibid, Vol. II. Achtes Buch, pp. 84-85, 
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on the equator. He then takes 7 rPcr for the triangle and yN^Q 
for the transversal. The Menelaus’s Equation, then, is 

sin 7 rQ sin PN x sin <t A _ ^ 

sin QI J sin No- sin A?r 

Here 7 tQ = 90°+w, QP = 90°, PN=90°, <xA =oTv+KA. 
7 r A = 90°+KA, whence Ncr is obtained. 

He next takes PNQ for the triangle and vaA for the 
transversal, 

. sin P 7r x sin Q A x sin N<r __ ^ 
sin 7rQ sin AN sin o-P 

Here P 7 r = w, 7 rQ = 90° + QA=90°— yA. 

Hence the above equation gives him AN. Now, yN = 
y A — AN. 

It is almost needless to say that neither in the method nor 
in the rules there is any agreement between the Hindu and the 
Greek spherical astronomy in the solution of this problem. 

Mr. Kaye’s view : 1 

As to Mr. Kaye, it appears that he has not been able to 
find a method in the translation of the Suryasiddhanta by 
Burgess. The figures of his paper referred to before do not 
show the “ Aksa-kshetras ” even in their projections on the 
meridian place. He refers to Brauntriuhl’s History of Trigono- 
metry but does not appear to have been able to follow him in 
his “ Methode der indischen Trigonometric.” Kaye however 
is not slow in belittling Hindu trigonometry when he says 
4 ‘The Indian astronomers employed the sine function principally 
and the versed sine occasionally ; they never employed the 
tangent function ; and generally, but not always, preferred to 
employ the sine of the complementary angle rather than the 
cosine functions.” 


J.A.S.B., N.S., XV, p. 154. 
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It is evident that Kaye never understood the meaning of 
the Indian functions of ‘sine’ add ‘cosine.’ These functions 
are fully explained by Bhaskara 1 when he says : — 


i srarert ii ” 


In the adjoining figure, of 
the arc APj, P 2 Mj is the 
“sine” and I\Ni is the “cosine”; 
of AP 2 , P 2 M 2 is tlie “sine” and 
P 2 N 2 is the “cosine;” of AP 3 , 
P 3 M 3 is the “ sine ” and P 3 N 3 
is the “ cosine;” etc. It is 
evident that a better definition 
of these functions was never 
given. 



Kaye’s motive is clear : his chief aim is to show the Greek 
connection in everything Indian. No doubt, he has shown great 
ingenuity in this direction. Instances might be multiplied but 
the scope of this paper would not permit this. 


5. Conclusion. 

We have now come to the end of the present paper. We 
have seen that some of the solutions of Aryabhata are imperfect, 
of Brahmagupta the solutions are more accurate, while those of 
Bhiiskara are generally mathematically correct. The date of 
the Scientific Hindu Astronomy is indeed 499 A. D., while that 


1 BhSakara, Grab aganita, IT, 18-21, Commentary- The passage may be translated 
thus : “Of that point, the distance from the east-west line is the ‘sine* and the distance of 
the point from the north-south line is the “cosine”. 
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of the Syntaxis is about 150 A. D. It is by these shortcomings 
and differences in the methods, new ideas ( e.g., the idea of the 
differentia] calculus) 1 and the like that we can safely say that 
Hindu Astronomy in its scientific form, although of a later 
date than the“ Syntaxis” of Ptolemy, is originalland not borrow- 
ed from a foreign source. 2 There is evidence that some crude 
form of Greek astronomy was transmitted to India and went by 
the name of the “ Romaka ” or the “ Paulisha ” Siddhanta, 
prior to the time of Aryabhata but our great Indian astronomers 
Aryabhata with his pupils, Varaha-Mihira and Brahmagupta 
had to construct a new science altogether. 


1 P. C, Sengupta, History of the Infinitesimal Calculus in Ancient and Medieval 
India in the “Jahresbericht D. Math*Vereinigung” about to be published in Feb., 1931. 

2 The entire set of Hindu astronomical constants is also different from that in the 
Greek system. Vide the present writer’s paper, “Aryabhata” (pp. 39. 43), Journal of the 
Department of Letters, Vol. XVII, Calcutta University Press. 
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THE POSITION OF GOLD IN THE INDIAN CURRENCY 
OF THE HINDU PERIOD, 


BY 

A. K. SARKAR 

Much has been written about the antiquity of the Indian 
coimage. It may be regarded as an established fact that both 
gold and silver were coined in ancient India long before the birth 
of Christ, and that the sovereigns of the country cherished the 
prerogative of coining their own money in very early times, as 
much as the various Governments of the modern age do through- 
out the civilised world. 

That there was a special and standing department for 
coining money, can be gathered from Kautilya’s Artha-Shastra 
which mentions “ Lakshanadhaksha ” or the superintendent of 
the royal mint, whose duty was to carry on the manufacture of 
coins (Rupya-rupa), and ‘‘ Rupadarsha ” or the examiner of 
coins whose duty was to regulate the currency both as medium 
of exchange and as legal tender money. (Artha-Shastra, Eng. 
Translation, Sham Shastri.) 

From the same source it may also be gathered that the 
system of currency at that time was well developed. Along with 
the standard money or “ Kosa-pravesya ” the token coins or 
“ Vyavaharika ” were prevalent, and there was no want of 
subsidiary coins of copper for small payments (Tamra-rupa). 
The royal mint was a well-regulated institution and there were 
elaborate regulations for coining money, which were compiled 
in the Rupa-Sutra which treated scientifically of the following 
subjects connected with coinage : — 

“ The metals and substances of which coins were made; 
their shape and technique ; officers connected with manufacture 
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and regulations; methods of differentiating genuine from counter- 
feit coins ; and modes of multiplying currency.” — Bhandarkar. 

With regard to the antiquity of the Indian coinage it is 
contended by Prof. Bhandarkar that various kinds of metallic 
coins were current in India during the Vedic period which 
in all probability extended from 2500 to 800 B.C. Surely gold 
as an instrument of exchange is mentioned in the Rigveda. 

But it is not ascertainable beyond any possibility of doubt 
whether in ancient India a single or double (or even a triple) 
standard of value prevailed. 

“ The state-gold-smith shall employ artisans to manufac- 
ture gold and silver coins from the bullion of the citizens.” 

“ Shall return (to the owners, coins or ornaments) of the 
same weight and the same quality (Varna) as that of the 
bullions (Nikshepa) as they received at the mint. ” 

From the above quotations from the Artha-Sliastra it may 
be legitimate, provisionally at least, to assume that India of the 
Hindus was a bimetallic rather than a monometallic country. 

It was certain however, that besides gold and silver both of 
which were full legal tender (Kosa-pravcsya), there was an 
extensive circulation of copper money which might have been 
subsidiary token coins (Vyavaharika). 

It may also be surmised that the name of the present 
current coin rupee may have been derived from the word 
“ Rupa” or Raupya used in early India to mean a coin, of gold 
or silver or copper, indifferently. 

“ ’* That Panini knew coined money is plainly borne out 
by his sutra V. 2. 119 rupadahata where he says the word Rupya 
in the sense struck, derived from rupa, form or shape, with the 
taddhita affix ya here implying possession, when rupya would 
literally mean struck money. The Kasika-Vrithi says that form 
here means the form or shape of a man which was struck on 
it. I hold no other sense than that put by it on the sutra 
could rationally be attributed to it.” — Goldstucker, Numismata 
Orientalia, p. 39, Foot note. 
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“ In the Vinayapitaka the term rupiya suggests the system 
of coining money. Some Pundits hold that the rupya means 
rupankita or impressed with rupa or faces of the Kings, etc.” 
— Jataka, I. C. Ghose, Vol. II. 

In the above quotations mention of gold has been made in 
tale as coins and not in weight as bullion. 

* 4 In the tables quoted from Manu the classification re- 
presents something more than a mere theoretical enunciation of 
weights and values and demonstrates a practical acceptance of 
a pre-existing order of things; these weights of metal in full and 
free employment for the settlement of the ordinary dealings of 
men....” — Numismata Orientalia. 

Gold has been given more prominence than any other metal 
in the calculation of payments. 

In the Ramayana we find : 

1. “ Thirty crores of gold were given to the Brahmins” — 
IV. 130. 74. 

2. “ The king gave them ten lacs of cows, ten crores of 
gold and 40 crores of silver.” — 1.15. 50. 

In the Mahabharata we find : 

1. “ The king placed Kripacharya in charge of gold (coins) 
and jewels stored for remuneration.” — Savaparva, 35. 

2. “ The wealth of Yudhisthira, as he himself speaks to 
Salami on the eve of the fatal game of the dice, consists of 
hundreds of bags of gold Nishkas.” — Savaparva, 61. 2. 

3. “ The gold beaten and struck and each was five drones 
in weight.” — Savaparva, 61. 30. 

In the classical Sanskrit literature frequent mentions are 
made of gold as payable in gifts, and as store of value : 

1. The king Raghu was approached by Kautsa, a disciple 
of a rishi, for fourteen crores of gold to be paid to his preceptor 
as remuneration for giving him knowledge, and Raghu replenished 
his depleted treasury with gold secured from Kuvera. 

2. a I do not deprive a Brahmin of his gold gathered for 
payments in sacrifices.” — Mrichlia-Katik, IV. 
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In the sacred Sanskrit literature in ceremonial performances 
gold is not only mentioned pre-eminently as payments of 
remunerations and gifts, but also (medium of exchange) as 
substitute for gifts or remunerations payable ordinarily in 
cows. 

Even at the present time practically in all performances 
of sacred rites of the Hindus, the conclusion is “ the remunera- 
tion I give you is in exchange of gold due.” 

The above leads to the conclusion that gold was pre-eminent- 
ly the current money, store of value, legal tender and the 
standard money. 

Other evidences having relevancy to the discussion may 
be considered here. The Vedas distinctly mention Suvarna 
and Nishka, both of gold. 

” In addition to, ..allusion to pieces of gold...Suvarnas, 
the Vedas on two occasions distinctly mention the Nishka .. 
Kakshivat accepted 100 nishkas...the nishka of the Vedas 
had, even then, much of a definite and unvarying form., the 
price itself was understood or admitted to be of a constant and 
uniform make ; and that in effect it carried its description 
on its name.” — Bliandarkar. 

Prof. Weber has shown the existence of silver and gold 
satamana coins ; and suvarna salaka or a gold piece worth three 
yavas has also been mentioned in the Sruti. 

“ The quotations of the suvarna salakani yavatriya parimi- 
tani from the Sruti is also of importance, the designation of 
salaka identifying the gold piece directly with the parallel 
issue of silver, the residuary specimen of which retains the name 
to this day in the south ... of India.” — Numismata Orientalia. 

“ The Mahabharata abounds in incidental notices of 
money in... full development exchangeable money, coined money, 
and among Raja Yudhistliira's presents on the performance 
of the Aswamedha there is specified one crore of gold coins.” 
— History of India, Wheeler, pp. 417, 433, 
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The quotations like the above may be multiplied at will 
from the Hindu Sanskrit literature. In the Buddhistic 
Jataka stories similar mentions of gold and silver money are 
abundant, and indications are not rare that gold was the 
measure of value. Nishka, Suvarna, Suvarnamashaka are 
frequently alluded to as payable. 

4 4 I have been able to trace at least two references to a 
type of gold coins called Suvarna-mashaka.” — Bhandarkar. 

4< Anath-pindath purchased Jetabana by paying 18 crores 
of Hiranya.” — Jataka, I. C. Ghose Yol. II, p. 212. 

“ In the Jataka are found the following names of coins or 
weights used as coins : — Nikkha (Nishka), Subanna (Suvarna), 
Kansa (Karsha or Karsya), Pada, Mashaka (Masha), Kanika 
(Kakini), Sippaka.” — Jataka, I. C. Ghose, Yol II, pp. 2-13. 

During Alexander’s invasion, Indian coins of gold and silver 
are frequently referred to. There is unmistakable evidence of 
the prevalence of the gold coins in the Maurya period. 

44 ...In the Mahavansa...is stated that Chanakya.. with a 
view of raising the resources, converted (by recoining) each 
Kahapana into eight...” — Numismata Orientalia, p. 41. 

It is hardly believable that the Karshapanas, that were 
debased, in spite of the salutary injunction in the Artba-Shastra 
that the face-values of the gold and silver coins must be kept 
equivalent to their bullion values, presumably, to meet some 
grave financial crisis in the state, were of copper; and the 
presumption that they were of gold may be legitimate as other- 
wise it would hardly have been worth the while to debase 
them so much as to reduce them to one-eighth of their original 
value. — C/, Bhandarkar. 

The Indo-Greeks, the Indo-Parthians, the Kushanas, all 
coined gold and silver money, and some of them in extensive 
scales and in numerous varieties : 

44 The gold coinage of the Kushanas follows a weight- 
standard identical with the Roman.” — Indian Coins, Rapson, 
p. 4. 
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“ The large gold coinage of the Kushanas has been 
attributed to the influx of Roman gold to India.’' — Do., 
p. 17. 

After the death of Vasudeva, c. 180 A. D., the gold and 
copper coinage of Kushanas continues,..” — Do., p. 14. 

“ The Kushanas had numerous varieties of gold coins 
generally weighing about 120 grains.” — The Catalogue of Gold 
Coins, Smith. 

“ The Bactrian Greeks and the Indo-Scythians adopted 
the Indian mode of coinage.” — Numismata Orientalia, p. 44. 

“ The particular series (coin with the figure of Siva)... 
belongs to the age of Yuchi Kadphises... It is probable that the 
abundant issue of this type of money in gold secured its over- 
whelming prevalence amid the ordinary currencies of the coun- 
try.” — Numismata Orientalia, p. 45. 

The Hindu kings of the subsequent times, till the advent 
of the Mahomedans, abundantly coined gold and silver money. 

“ The periods of the Guptas and the Western Satraps, from 
320 A.D.to 700 A.D., were of gold, silver and copper money. 
There were numerous varieties of gold coins varying from 110 
to 120 grains in the earlier period of the Guptas, while in the 
latter the weight rose from 140 grains to 160 grains.. ..The 
weight of the Gupta gold coins is that of the traditional Hindu 
Suvarnas.” 

“ The coinage of the (Gupta) empire was of gold and 
copper... After the annexation of the kingdom of the Kshatraps, 
the Guptas continued... the issue of. ..silver coinage...” — Rapson, 
p. 25. 

“ Gold coins seem to represent the Indian Suvarnas (146*4 
grains) and due to a revival of the ancient native weight 
standard.” — Do., p. 25. 

Do not the above-mentioned historical quotations supply 
the conclusive proof of the fact that gold was extensively 
coined and circulated as money in the Hindu India from time 
immemorial? * * • 
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But was gold a standard of value in Ancient India ? 

The European view that copper was the standard of value 
is not tenable. 

Mr. Y. Smith thinks that “ the early standard of value 
was almost certainly copper ” but admits in the same breath that 
“ it is possible, that in some parts of the country, the use of 
silver preceded that of copper.” Most of the Indian coins, 
however, described in his catalogue, are of silver, and some of 
gold, and some of copper. ( Cf . Smith’s Catalogue, pp. 127-42.) 

Is it likely that copper, the basest of the three metals in cir- 
culation, should be awarded the dignity of the adjuster of values 
of the sister coins ? 

Mr. Edward Thomas writes, “ The tenor of the entire text 
of Manu conclusively demonstrates that the primitive standard... 
of the Indians... was based upon copper... the copper standard 
continued.. .elaborated and adjusted in the reform currencies of 
Shir Shah, and accepted by Akbar...as the universal arbiter of 
all fiscal and mercantile transactions... with the accumulated 
increase of wealth, the cumbrous volume of copper coinage 
made an opening for the silver rupee which established itself 
permanently in its place, and as time went on gold mohurs had 
an exceptional and temporary acceptance ; but like the rupees of 
Akbar they were always left to find their own level in the 
market...” — Numismata Orientalia, p. 55. 

Mr. Thomas based his conclusion that copper was the stan- 
dard of value in India upon his above historical findings, which 
may be disputed. He refers to Manu’s Institutes, the curren- 
cies of 'Tiir Shah and Akbar and also to some other evidence. 
In this part of the study the discussion may be confined to the 
Hindu period, and the consideration of his findings regarding the 
subsequent times may be deferred to their proper places. But 
it may be noted here that Ayini Akbari expressly states that 
gold is the adjuster of all values and that the baser metals are to 
follow it. 
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Mr. Thomas himself says in another place : “in the statutes 
of Manu... there must have existed some recognised and conven- 
tional means of meeting the ordinary wants of commerce and 
exchange .would necessitate the employment of coined money.., 
the silver pieces... the Puranas of the law-books, are found in 
unusual and over almost the entire length and breadth of Hindus- 
tan... of the relative proportions of the joint currencies, 
the silver issues must have... consisted a predominant feature in 
the circulating media of the day... while the standard of value 
was essentially copper, the interchangeable rates of the two 
metals must have been conventionally recognised...” — Numismata 
Orientalia, p. 51. 

If the Puranas (silver coins) “are found in unusual num- 
bers... over almost the entire length and breadth of the Hindus- 
tan... and a predominant feature in the circulating media 
of the day” how was copper essentially the standard of 
value? 

Were the Puranas, like the present-day Rupees under the 
Gold Exchange tandard System, merely token money the value 
of which had no reference to the quantity of silver in them but 
merely dependent upon their being regarded as a multiple part of 
the standard copper money? Were they, in the language of the 
Artha-Shastra, merely Vyavaharika and never Kosa-pravesya? Is 
there any evidence to come to the conclusion ? 

Mr. Thomas’s assumption, “ while the standard of value 
was essentially copper, the interchangeable rates of the two 
metals must have been conventionally recognised ” does not throw 
any light on the question of the standard. Assuming, for the 
sake of the argument, that there was a conventionally fixed rate 
of exchange between copper money and silver money or gold 
money, how does that fact indubitably dignify copper and not 
silver or gold as the standard of value? Under the circumstances 
gold or silver, as well, might be regarded as the standard 
and copper as its token. Was it possible that gold or silver was 
given by convention an artificial value away from its intrinsic 
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value ? How could such an artificial value he maintained in the 
market ? 

In the progressive evolution of the monetary systems of the 
modern world, everywhere it has been found that as soon as a 
higher metal has come into general use as money, it has been 
enthroned as the king of money and its baser companion has 
been relegated to the less dignified position of its subservient 
token with limited capacity. At the most the different metals 
have continued for sometime as companions with equal rights 
and dignity. But where can it be found in the history of the 
modern monetary world that copper has been the standard of 
value while silver has been “a predominant feature in the circu- 
lating media of the day? ” 

A “ lower metal ” might have been “ preferable 9 9 as an ins- 
trument of exchange in many cases but it would surely not be 
preferable to the higher ones, as 4 ‘ standard of value and 
under an imperfect philosophy of exchange it is more likely that 
all the money-metals will have their natural relation to each 
other in respect of their values than that the values of the other 
metals except one should be artificially regulated. 

Mr. Kinley thinks that naturally the money-systems in the 
primitive times should be expected to be “what may be called a 
polly-commodity system.” 

Mr. Jevons describes the primitive systems as currency by 
weights. 

“There can be little doubt that every system of coinage was 
originally identical with a system of weights, the unit of value 
being the unit of some selected metal. The English pound of 
standard silver... Most of the other principal units of value were 
originally units of weight, such as, the stater, the libra, 
the mark, the franc, the lira.”— W. S. Jevons, Money, 
p. 89. 

“...the Government simply provides a system of weights 
and measures, and people who have payments to make, use these* 
in weighing out, or measuring out, the metal used as money. 

9 
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This is undoubtedly the oldest method of payment with money. 
Some of our monetary terms, like the English pound, the French' 
libra,... the Greek and Roman talent... were originally names of 
units of weight.” — Kinley. 

, It is not improbable that the early Indian system was that 
pf a trimetallic parallel standard “ in which a state issues coins 
in two or more metals, and then allows them to circulate by tale 
at ratios varying according to the market values of the metals.” 
— Jevons, p. 45. 

It might be conjectured, also, that in some states gold, in 
some silver, and in some other copper, was the standard of value. 

Professor Rapson thinks : “ A copper currency was not 
necessarily... merely auxiliary to the silver currency; but a copper 
standard prevailed in some districts as a silver standard prevail- 
ed in others.” — Bhandarkar, p. 85. 

But a stronger presumption may legitimately be formed in 
favour of gold as the standard of value in ancient India from the 
religious, legal, historical and literary writings of the Hindus, 

In the Manu Samhita we find : 

1* “ He who takes from a spring either the rope 

should receive a fine of one masa...” — VIII. 319. 

Here “ a masa of gold is meant as always when not speci- 
fied (K). The kind is not declared whether copper or silver 
(Medt).” — Burnell and Hopkins, p. 229. 

Both Kullukbhatta and Raghabhacharya, commentators of 
Manu, interpret masa here to mean as of gold. While Medha- 
tithi was doubtful whether it was of copper or silver. 

2. “For stealing flowers. ..a fine of five Krishnalas should 
be set.”— VIII, 330. 

Here Krishnala of gold or silver is meant — Kulluk, Burnell 
and Hopkins, page 230. It is quite possible that gold alone 
is meant, because gold alone is mentioned as payable in fines, 
a,nd also there was no Krishnala silver or copper coin but gold 
coin only. 

3. n A man who tears... flesh,,, six nishkas ” — yill. 284, 
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4. “ ... lie should be fined one suvarna ” — VIII. 213. 

5. Ll ... fined six nishkas ” ... — VIII. 228. 

In many other places in Manu Suvarna is mentioned as a 
measure of fine and payment. 

Fines are measured in many other places also in Panas, 
such as two hundred and fifty panas are termed the ” first fine,” 
five hundred as the ” medium fine ” and one thousand as the 
” maximum fine.” 

Here pana may have reference to cowries (1x20 = 80) 
which was the value of a 80 rati copper coin. 

It may be remarked that both the Masa and the Pana were 
generally measures for gold and silver : 

“A pana is a measure for both gold and silver and at times 
only of copper.” But there is evidence enough to show that 
pana was used particularly to refer to copper Karshapana. — 
Burnell and Hopkins, p. 200, Foot-note. 

Perhaps Mr. Thomas in quoting the authority of Manu to 
establish that copper was the standard of value in the Hindu 
India was misled by the oft-quoted phrase ” Tamrika Karshika 
pana.” 

In reality however the Pana was nothing but the Karshapana 
80 ratis of gold, silver or copper indifferently : 

“ The Karshapana (Pana)_iis we read of it in the Jataka 
literature, was of three varieties, according ns it was of gold, 
silver or copper. ,, — Bhandarkar, p. 54. 

”... Some of the weights are confined to gold... some to 
silver,... some are used of both pana, masa...” — Hopkins and 
Burnell, p. 200. 

In course of time the karshapana came to be the generic 
name of all money of gold, silver and copper. The gold krish- 
nala money (rati star) came to be called the karshapana. Its 
value was 4 X 80 X 16 cowries = 1280 which is equal to the modern 
” Kahana ” which is immediately derived from the Buddhistic 
“Kahapana.” The silver pana (32 rati) was called karsha- 
pana as well as the copper pana (80 rati)* 
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From the above discussion may it be concluded that gold 
was at least one of the standards of value, and that copper was 
not the sole standard of value and gold its mere token ? 

It seems to be more legitimate to think that if at all there 
developed any idea akin to that of the modern standard of value, 
it was gold, the most valuable and acceptable of the metals and 
not copper, that likely held that dignified position. 

Big values must have been counted and paid in gold money 
like Nishka and Suvarna which were very convenient for such 
purposes. In the law of Mamu fines were frequently calculated 
in gold and payment of these were enjoined in the same metal. 
In the Puranas, the epics and other literatures gold money is 
frequently mentioned as instruments of payments and copper 
has never been mentioned as such. 

It is quite likely that gold remained the sole standard and 
in course of time silver and copper were relegated to the subsidiary 
position of tokens of gold to be conveniently used for small pay- 
ments only, their values always following that of gold which 
was independent and intrinsic. 



CHAPTER III 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 
II 

How some of the Principal Departments worked : Official 
Establishments — Position and Functions of Important Officials. 
Machinery for Espionage in the Capital. 

It should be noted at the outset that the picture of the 
working of the administrative departments, the official estab- 
lishments and the position and functions of officials, described 
in the present chapter, is in particular reference to the earlier 
part of Tipu’s reign, covered by the years 17S3 to 1787**89. 
In the course of the period between, roughly, 1787 and 1790, 
and, again, during 1792-*93, the principal departments of 
State were, more or less, fully organised or re-organised with 
some important changes (excepting the Naval Department, 
organised at a later date). 

It has not been possible for us, for scarcity of materials, 
to describe in sufficient detail the exact working of some 
principal departments, dealt with in this chapter, during the 
later period, ie., roughly between 1790-’91 and L799, or to 
put it more precisely, 1793 onwards. The available Official 
Correspondence, which is our main source of materials for the 
subject mentioned above, ends with the year 1790. 1 It would, 
indeed, have been extremely useful for our present purpose if 
we could avail ourselves of the later official correspondence, 


* See Introduction, supra, pp, 6*8. 
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with the valuable advantage of thus having a comparative 
study of the correspondence at our disposal with that of the 
later period. 

With these words, let us proceed to enter into the subject 
of the chapter . 1 

I. The Central Diwant Kachhari. 

This was a huge office concerning the Central Depart- 
ment of Revenue and Finance, — a department that carried 
certain other functions as well, particularly before the full 
organisation of all other principal departments discussed in 
the previous chapter. Money-grants to some other depart- 
ments (if not to all of them), such as for the salary of officials, 
were perhaps generally passed by the Diwani Kachhari ; and 
ihe abstracts of money-accounts, particularly pay-accounts, 
of these departments had to be perhaps usually submitted to 
it for examination or inspection . 2 * * * * * 8 


1 I feel it necessary to add a few words more, by way of apology. The difficulty of 

ntiikmg an attempt to give an account of the official establishments, to describe the position 

afld functions of different officials, mainly from the materials, often very scanty, scattered 
over the Official Correspondence, is obvious. We have very insufficient information regard- 
ing some official establishments and certain important officials in the capital (such as the 
Central Diwani Kachhari and its Diwans, the Ahshdm Kachhari and the Bakhshi of 
Ahshatn), as oompared with more copious information about the corresponding provincial 
establishments and officials, whioh, of course, helps us in having some idea of the former. 
This, and our knowledge from some other sources, have served the purpose of an useful 
guicle in gome matters described in this chapter. 

It should, further, be confessed that we have Jbeau beset with doubts and difficulties ; 
in some cases, it seems sometimes perplexing to underetand the real meaning or the proper 
and full "significance of certain passages or points in the official letters and circulars ; tne 
difficulty, again, is enhanced when we cannot often be sure whether a certain passage or 
exIUfea^ion in the translation has been faithfully rendered. I have attempted to face all 
dpubts and difficulties ; in some instances, possible suggestions Lave been made ; a few 

oifcterg have been, for the present, left Unnoticed. Care has been taken to give as muoh 

information as possible with an eye to accuracy. Some errors and inaccuracies may, of 

course, have crept in. 

8 See, in this connection, the position and functions of a provincial Diwani Kachhari 
(chap, vii, infra). 
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Officers’ Staff : 

1. The Chief Diwan. 

The Chief Diwan, called “ Sdhib Diwan ” 1 by the author 
, , „ of Tankh-i-Tipu, and officially designated 

Position of the Ghxef , 

Diwan as the head of “ Diwan of the HuzUr,” or the Huzur-Diwan , 2 

the Revenue Depart - . .. . . „ . , „ , , 

ment. was the head or the chief head of the 

Revenue Department ( i.e ., the Chief “ Mir - 
Asaf 99 of the later period). 0 

At first, his position as the head of the Revenue Depart- 
ment, which for some time remained the most important and 
influential department of State, was naturally very high. This 
however dwindled when all other important departments were 
fully organised. In the official documents of 1794-1797, he 
does not appear, as a Mir- Asaf, with any distinct mark of 
superiority over the chief officers of the other principal depart- 
ments. 4 But as the Huzur-Diwan (or any other special official 
designation which he might have had in the later period), 0 at 
the same time, he, no doubt, exercised great influence and 
held a position decidedly superior to that of any other high 
official of the State. This will be treated in Chapter V. 

2. Other Diwdns . 

The Chief Diwan could not be expected to look constantly 
into the affairs of the Diwani Kachhdri. The work of the 

1 T&rikh-i-Tipu (Mile«), p. 46. 

2 Off. Gorr. Kirk., p. 347 (letter no. 318). 

3 See chap, ii, supra. 

* Off. Doc . Ed., pp. 13- <19 ; Off. Doc. Kirk. (Appendix D, p. xxix). 

5 Col. Kirkpatriok thinks that in the later period, he (speaking of Mir Mnhammad 
Sadik, the Chief Diwdn) “ probably still continued ” to be styled “Diwan of the Huzur,” 
although then “ placed at the head ” of the Mir- Asaf s. [Off. Corr. Kirk., note, p. 347.] 
There is no positive evidenoe to show that this particular designation was continued even 
in the later period j if not, there must have been, we believe, some other special official title 
precisely to distinguish him from the other Mir-Asafs, 
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Revenue Department was actually conducted by some other 
Diwdns, subordinate to him ; they were perhaps responsible 
for different branches of the department, in charge of the 
separate sections of the Kachhari . 

As to the subordinate officials of the Kachhari , under the 

Subordinate staff of Diwans, w e may mention the following, as 

the Diwmi Kachhari. referred to in the Offici i! Correspondence : 

1. The Sheristadars — Chief Accountants (with certain 
other functions), who may perhaps be briefly described as the 
Head Assistants of the Kachhan. 1 

2. The Mutasaddis — Accountants or clerks. 


The Mir-Asafs. 

The chief officers of the Central Revenue Department 
were, in the later period, known as the Mir-Asafs (mentioned 
in Chap. II). There is evidence to show that the provincial 
Diwdns got the new designation “Asaf”. And, similarly, the 
Diwdns of the Central Revenue Department came to be styled 
“ Mir-Asafs ” ; the Chief Diwan , as the head of the Revenue 
Department, had also the same designation. They might 
have been often mentioned shortly without the prefix “Mir”. 
The Official Correspondence shows that such a change, at 
least in the case of the provincial Diwans was brought about 
in 1789-1 790. 2 Besides the Chief Diwan and the other 
Diwdns who thus got the new designation “Mir Asaf”, there 
might have been, in the later period, some other newly 
appointed officers of the same designation. 


1 See the position of a Shenstadar of a provincial Diwdm Kachhdri (chap, vii, infra). 

9 Off. Doc. Ed. ; Off . Doc. Kirk. (Appendix D, p. xxix) ; Tdnkh-uTtpu (Miles), 
pp. 243-247 ; Off. Corr. Kirk., in A.A.R . XII. 
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II. The Ahsham KachharI 

UNDER THE 

Bakhshi or Ahsham. 

This was the office relating to the Ahsham troops . 1 * 3 It 
has been mentioned in the preceding chapter that as regards 
the pay-accounts, the armed peons 2 also appear to have been 
brought under the same department with the Ahshclm. It is 
likely that the Ahsham KachharI , with regard to its pay and 
accounts work, was in some manner subordinate to the 
Central Diwani KachharI. The abstracts of pay-accounts of 
the former had to be perhaps usually submitted by the 
Bakhshi of Ahsham to the Diwani KachharI for inspection . 8 
There had been, of course, some Mutasaddis (accountants or 
clerks) for the work of this Kachhari. 

Position and Responsibilities of the 
Chief Bakhshi of Ahsham in the Capital. 

We have thought it convenient to call him the Chief 
Bakhshi of Ahsham , for there might have been one or two 
other Bakhshis of Ahsham in the capital, subordinate to him . 4 
From the Official Correspondence we learn that the Bakhshi 
of Ahsham in a provincial city or town was sometimes assisted 
by a “Second 99 Bakhshi . 5 * 

The Bakhshi was the general head of the Ahsham troops 
in the capital. He had heavy responsibilities, particularly in 
connection with the work of the superintendence and inspec- 
tion of the forts and garrisons in the kingdom, and looking to 


1 & a See chap, ii, supra. We shall explain them more fully in a subsequent chapter 

(chap. vii). 

* See the relation between the provincial Dtivint KachharI and Ahsham KachharI 

(chap. vii). 

* See Appendix to this chapter, Note I. 

8 See chap. vii. 
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their proper defence by the supply of garrison troops, military 
stores and ammunition, etc. 1 

We get ample information in the Official Correspondence 
about the provincial Bakhshls of Ahsham. It will be shown 
in Chapter VII how the Bakhshi of Ahsham in a provincial 
headquarters exercised great influence and authority, even 
in spheres outside his special jurisdiction over forts and 
garrisons. 

The Mir-Sudoors. 

We have seen in the previous chapter that the responsible 
work relating to forts and garrisons mentioned above was 
relegated to the province of what has been called the <c Mlr- 
Sudoor ” Department. It is clear that in the earlier period 
this work was carried on by the Bakhshi (or Bakhshls) of 
Ahsham in the capital, and similar Bakhshls in the provincial 
cities or towns. 2 3 In the later period, at the time of or after 
the full organisation of the department, its chief officers in the 
capital were called the Mir-Sudoors (mentioned in chap. ii). 
Prom a study of the Official Correspondence it can be suggest- 
ed that the provincial Bakhshls of Ahsham were, in the later 
period, styled “ Sudoors ” ; and, similarly, the Bakhshi (or 
Bakhshls) of Ahsham in the capital got the designation “Mlr- 
Sudoor ,” some other officers of that designation being also 
newly appointed during this period. A suggestion is equally 
possible that the Bakhshls of Ahsham , as regards their regular 
responsible duties relating to forts and garrisons, were re- 
placed by newly instituted “Sudoors” and cc Mir-Sudoors.” 
Such a change, so far as can be surmised from the Official 
Correspondence, happened in 1790 or a little earlier than 
that, roughly between 1788 and 1790. 8 It would not be 

1 Off. Corr. Kirk., p. 303 (letter no. 276) ; Memoirs of Tipu (I.O.MS.), p. 27 b; 
Off. Oorr. Kirk . — evidence on the provincial Bakhshis of Ahsham (aee chap. vii). 

9 Off. Oorr. Kirk, (see chap. vii). 

3 Off. Corr. Ktrk and Off Corr. Kirk, in A. A. R . XII . 
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safe to assert that the Bakhshls of Ahsliam became wholly 
merged in the “Sudoors” and the “ Mlr-Sudoors ”. It is 
quite possible that some of them remained stationed in the 
provincial towns as “ Sudoors ”, and one or more got the 
higher position of a “ Mlr-Sudoor 19 1 ; but it appears that there 
also remained, in the later period, some Bakhshis , apart or 
different from the Sudoors and the Mlr-Sudoors . 2 


HI. Military Pay and Accounts Offices 

AND 

The BakhshIs of the Military Department. 

There were separate official establishments for the general 
administration — including the work of distri- 

The Bakhshis. . e 

butmg the pay of the military men and ot 
keeping the accounts — of the separate general divisions of 
the army, called Kachharls, under separate Bakhshis. At 
first, there was one Bakhshi , but later on, we find in some 
cases two Bakhshis , at the head of a general division (Kachh&n) 
of a particular class of the army, such as, Bakhshi of a Jaish 
Kachharl , Bakhshi of a Sawdr Kachharl , Bakhshi of a Barglr 
Kachharl , and so on . 8 It should be noted that the term 
Kachharl thus used with regard to the army, signified a 
general division, and it meant as well a Kachharl in its usual 
sense, an office. The Bakhshi was the general head of such 
a division of the army, in charge of its general management 
or administration. 

1 A statement in the Sultan’s Memoirs shows that one Ghulam Ali was, in the very 
early part of his reign, appointed Bakhshi (we have called Chief Bakhshi) of AhshUm in 
the capital. (See Appendix to this chap., Note I.) In the Official Documents of 1791 
and 1797, this Ghulam Ali appears as a " Mir-Sudoor" (and seems to be the most promi- 
nent among the “ Afir •Sudoors"), In his signature in the document of 1794 referred to 
above, it should be noted, he puts his designation shortly, “ Sudoor [Off. Doc . Kirk., 
Appendix D, p. xxix; Off. Doc. Ed., pp. 16-17, 22.] 

9 See Chap. Appendix, Note II. 

s Off. Con. Kirk . ; Military Rules and Regulations of 1793 (Kirkpatrick), Appendix 
L ; etc. (See ohap . on Army. ) 
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But for the direct management and work of the office 
of an army division, particularly the pay and accounts work, 
there was an official establishment consisting of one or two(?) 
Sheristaddrs (chief accountants), and some MutasaddU (ac- 
countants or clerks) — as it would appear from the Official 
Correspondence of 1785-1787. 1 In the military organisation 
of 1793, we find mention of two Record Keepers and sixteen 
“ Gumashtas ” (ordinary accountants?) in the official estab- 
lishment of an army division. 2 

It should be noted that the Bakhshl at the head of an 
army division, was not only in charge of its general adminis- 
tration, or merely its pay-master (like a Bakhshl in the Mughal 
Army 3 ), but he was also a high commanding officer. 4 * 

There is also evidence of the existence of a Mlr-Bakhshl , 
who clearly appears to have been an officer 
The Mir-Bakhshi yer y high military rank. 6 We cannot 

definitely say, for want of evidence, whether he was at the 
head of the general administration of all the army divisions 
( Kachhdrls ), having authority over all other Bakhshls of the 
military department. In the Mughal Government, it may 
be noted, the Mir-Bakhshi was the Paymaster General (or the 
Chief Paymaster) of the army. 6 

From certain evidence in the Official Correspondence it 
would appear that the military pay and accounts offices or 
departments had perhaps to submit generally their pay-accounts 
to the Diwdni Kachhari for inspection, and the salary bills of 
the army had to be perhaps usually passed by that 
Kachhari . 7 


1 Off . C orr. Kirk., pp. 14C (letter no. 115), 30L (letter no. 273), etc, 

2 See chap, on Army. 

3 Sir J. N. Sarkar’s Mughal Administration , p. 24. 

4 & 6 See chap, on Army. 

8 Sarkar’s Mughal Administration, p. 24. 

7 See, in this connection, the position and functions of a provincial Diwdni Kachhari 

(chap. vii). We may remember that in the Mughal Administration, as Sir J. N. Sarka* 
points out, the position was quite reverse, t.e., the salary bills of all the officers of State 
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IV. Establishments of Treasury, Mints, Etc. 

1. The Treasury proper — “ Tosha-khana 191 
[Khazina, or Khazana]. 

In the official papers of Tipu’s Government, Col. Kirk- 
patrick points out, the word tosha-khana appears to signify 
sometimes the Treasury “ in its strictest sense , 19 sometimes the 
Wardrobe, and “occasionally” a general store-house. 2 Broadly 
speaking, the word tosha-khana might have been differently 
used in any or all of these senses. But from a study of the 
Official Correspondence published by Kirkpatrick, it would 
appear that the term was perhaps generally used in the official 
papers to signify particularly the Treasury proper, where coins 
and bullion, etc., were deposited. We find use of the term 
"Jinsl Tosha-khana”, when meaning a general store-house in 
the capital, — sometimes the term “ Jinsl ” being simply used 
to signify the same. 3 It should not also be ignored that there 
had been, similarly, the use of the term “Nagdi Tosha-khana \ 
if Kirkpatrick informs us correctly, to specify a treasury 
proper, so as to precisely distinguish it from a miscellaneous 
store-house, “ Jinsl Tosha-khana in the capital or else- 
where. 4 It can, further, be suggested that in the later period. 


“ had to be calculated and passed by the paymasters of the army.” ( Mughal Adminis- 
tration, p. 24 — see chap, i, p. 31, supra.) 

1 Or Tosha-khanah Marathi use, ToSehhana, public treasury 

(Moleswortb). 

2 Off . Corr. Kirkt , Kirkpatrick’s note, pp. 81-82. 

8 Off. Corr. Kirk., pp. 220 (letter no. 185), 276 (letter 261), 379 (letter 838), 
395 (letter 354). 

The term “ JmsV ’ seems to have been freely used to signify any miscellaneous store- 
house, e.g. , a magazine or warehouse— m tbe Official Correspondence we hear of Darogha 
of the Jinsl ” (signifying magazine) attached to an army (Off. Gorr. Kirk,, pp. 341, 350 , 
letters 310 and 323). 

* Off. Corr. Kirk., pp. 81-82. 

It can be suggested that the term “ Nagdi Tosha-khana" might have been sometimes 

2 
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after the institution of the Mlr-Khazdins, the term Khazdna 
( Khazanah ), or the alternative word Khazina ( Khazinah ), 
familiar in Mughal India, might have been also used to signify 
the Treasury . 1 


The “ Ivory Department .” 

The Official Correspondence speaks of an £4 ivory depart- 
ment ” ; this appears to have been a different establishment 
in close touch with the Treasury, or a separate section of it, 
under the authority of the officer in charge of the Treasury, 
where '* the elephants’ teeth ” were “ kept ” ; and there is 
evidence to show that bullion was also kept there . 2 


Depository of Valuable State Papers . 

It appears that some of the valuable State Papers and 
Documents were kept in the Treasury (perhaps in a separate 
section of it). We may, in this connection, quote the following 
extract from Instructions issued to the chief officers of the Com- 
merce Department : “ All Hukm-namahs and other papers 
bearing the seal and signature of the Presence must be 
deposited in a box, to which the seal [of the department] is to 
be affixed. This box shall be lodged in the Treasury at the 
seat of the empire [Seringapatam] . . . Copies [only, of these 
documents] are to be [taken and] retained by the proper 
officers.” 8 We may, further, refer to the Following extract 
from a letter to Shamsuddin Khan, the officer in charge of the 
Treasury at Seringapatam : <£ The leather basket, containing 


QMd perhaps to specify particularly a section of the Treasury concerned only with cash 
money (?). 

1 See Notes on Chap. II, note iv; Sarkar’s Mughal Administration , pp. 181 ff. 

* Off. Con. Kirk., p. 460 (letter 416). 

* Commercial Regulations of 1793-1794 (Kirkpatrick) , Appendix E, p. xxxv. 
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[our] treaties with the Mahrattas, which you sent by the post, 
has reached us . . ” 1 


The Treasunj Staff . 

1. The Darogha or Superintendent of the Tosha-khana . It 
would perhaps be convenient to call him the Chief Darogha of 
the Tosha-khana (Treasury). 

2. Assistant Darogha of the Tosha-khana. 2 * * * * * 

3. Some Mutasaddls (accountants). 

We may cite an interesting illustration to show how did 
the Sultan proceed to cope with a case in which a Mutasaddl 
of the Tosha-khana appears to have had been seriously 
suspected of being guilty of defalcations. When this 
Mutasaddl was “ on the point of death,” the Chief Diwan was 
directed to place “ guards over his brother-in-law and 
Gumashtahs , ” and to apply “ the utmost diligence and exer- 
tions,” in order to ascertain his “substance and property,” 
and “ to obtain possession 1 1 of the same “ by means of 
scourging ” the parties He was, further, instructed definitely 
to try to lay hold upon a big property “ to the amount of a 
lakh of rupees,” which the Mutasaddl was supposed, from 
certain reports, including a report from the Chief Diwan him- 
self, to have had accumulated and possessed ; and if that 
could be found out, the Diwan was asked to bring “ the 
whole ” amount “ to the account of the Sarkar .” 8 


1 Off. Con. Kirk., p. 465 (letter 421). 

9 As it appears from the Official Correspondence of 1786; we find that official letters 

were sometimes addressed to both the Daroghas. (Off. Gorr, Kirk., pp 348 ( 412, letters 

320 and 368.) 

There might have been more than one Assistant Darogha of theJTreasury ( ?) ; this 

seems possible from a certain evidence in the Official Correspondence, but from the nature 

of the evidence in question we do not think it safe to make any definite statement, because 
that can be explained in more than one way. (Off. Cor*. Kirk., pp. 220, 446, 468.) 

a Off. Corr. Kirk., p. 145 (letter 114). 
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2. The “ Jinsl Tosha-khana ” 

This was a huge general store-house in the capital, where 
various sorts of articles were kept in store. We may get some 
idea of it from an official letter to the Darogha of the Post 
at Seringapatam, who is directed to deliver some fruits “at 
the Jinsl Tosha-khana 1 And it can be guessed that valuable 
articles as well were kept there. There might have been, of 
course, separate sections of it for different kinds of articles. 

The Official Correspondence speaks of two Daroghas in 
charge of the Jinsl Tosha-khana . 1 2 This Jinsl Tosha-khana 
seems to have been in a somewhat subordinate relation to 
-the Tosha-khana (Treasury), the Darogha (the Chief Darogha) 
Of the latter having a certain amount of control over it. 

There is an official letter, mentioned by Col. Kirkpatrick, 
to the “Daroghas of the Tosha-khana ” containing “directions 
for the composition of a particular dentifrice,” with which the 
Mahals or Harams at Seringapatam and Bangalore were “to 
be supplied, for the use of the ladies occupying them.” The 
ingredients necessary for the purpose were specified ; and 
“some of the composition” was “ordered to be sent to the 
Sultan.” 3 There is little doubt that this official order was 
meant for the Daroghas of the Jinsl Tosha-khana . We may, 
therefore, naturally think that the letter was perhaps sent 
direct to them. But in that case we are to suppose that the 
Daroghas of the Tosha-khana here means the Daroghas of the 
Jinsl T osha-khana, — this may be regarded as an instance to 
show the occasional use of the term Tosha-khana signifying 
Jinsl Tosha-khana , or it may be taken as an instance of a 
possible error like this often committed in the bulky official 
writings. It seems equally possible that the letter was perhaps 


1 Off. Corr. Kirk. f p. 276 (letter 251). 

2 Off. Corr. Kirk., p. 395 (letter 354). 

9 Off . Corr. Kirk., pp. 385-386. 
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actually addressed to the Daroghas of the Treasury, who 
were to forward it to the Daroghas of the Jinsl Tosha-khana. 
This would not appear unlikely when we shall see later on 
that letters containing official instructions relating to the 
wardrobe or even the State Library were often addressed to 
the Darogha or Daroghas of the Treasury. 

3. The “Jewel Office ” (or Jewellery Department), 

There was a “ Jewel Office 55 1 at Seringapatam, with an 
official establishment, which, so far as can be guessed from 
a reference in an official letter, perhaps consisted of two (or 
more ?) Daroghas , two or more Mutasaddls , and some 
‘‘other servants/’ 1 2 From the evidence we have it would 
appear that the officers and “servants” of this “office” or de- 
partment conducted or supervised the work of Government 
jewellery shops' (such as te goldsmith’s workshop”), where 
“ puduks ” ( padaks , medals) and other jewelleries were made; 
and it is possible that the department was also responsible 
for the safe custody of such finished articles. The Darogha 
of the Treasury, it is likely, had jurisdiction over the Jewellery 
Department ; 3 but an official letter to the Daroghas of the 
Jinsl Tosha-khana shows that they had some direct superin- 
tendence and control over it. 4 


4. The Wardrobe \_Tushak-khana ]. 

This was the store-house for valuable cloths, garments, 
etc. We are not sure what was the particular term generally 


1 The word “office” occurs in the translation. The term in the original is not known 
to us ; but, nevertheless, we may perhaps take the liberty of using the word “department” 
instead, and be justified in calling it Jewellery Department. 

9 Off. Corr. Kirk., p. 395 (letter 354). 

* Off. Corr. Kirk., pp. 278 (letter 255), 395 (letter 354), 460 (letter 416). 

4 Off.. Corr, Kirk., p. 395 (letter 354). 
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used in the official papers to specify it. 1 The evidence of the 
Official Correspondence we have would show that the Wardrobe 
was in a subordinate relation to the Treasury, under the 
jurisdiction of the officer in charge of the latter. There is a 
letter addressed to Shamsuddin Khan, the Darogha of the 
Treasury (we have called him the Chief Darogha), 2 directing 
him ‘‘to air in the sun eighteen biles of worm-eaten shawls” 
and “after putting cummin-seed, etc., into the bales, to tie 
them up again, and lay them carefully by.” 8 The Darogha 
of the Treasury was perhaps to forward it to a subordinate 
officer (probably a darogha) directly in charge of the Ward- 
robe (?). We have no evidence to be sure whether the Daw - 
ghas of the Jinsl Tosha-khana had also some authority over 
the Wardrobe. 


5. The Mints [ Dar-al-zarb . 4 ] 

In an official paper of 1793 or 1791 there is mention of 
“the fourth mint at Seringapatam,” where “ gold and silver 
bullion” had to be sent for being coined. Col. Kirkpatrick in 
his note says that there were five mints at Seringapatam, one 
for the coinage of gold and silver coins, and the other four for 
that of the copper currency. The first mentioned was “estab- 
lished within the walls enclosing the palace.” 6 All the mints 
were brought under the same department with the Treasury, 
at least in the later period. The Official Correspondence of 
1785-1787 shows that the Mint for gold and silver coinage was 

1 Tushak-khanah or To&hak-khdnah means, a wardrobe 

( Stemgass ), — a familiar term, used in this sense, in Mughal India, Another term 
signifying wardrobe used in Ahf’s History of Jbhruz Shah Tughlaq is J amdar-khdnah j 
Marathi use, Jhmddrkhdnd — wardrobe, also treasury. (Sarkar’s Mughal Administration, 
p. 191 ; Molesworth .) 

* Off, Corr. Kirk. , pp. 2L2 (letter 175), 278-279 (letter 255), 348 (letter 320). 

3 Off Corr. Ktrk., p. 212 (letter 175). 

4 A term familiar in Mughal India, signifying a mint. (Sarkar’s Mughal Admimstra • 
lion, p. 193.) 

* Miscellaneous Regulations (Kirkpatrick), Appendix E, pp. xlvi-xlvn* 
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in a close relation with the Treasury, under the authority and 
superintendence of the Daroghas in charge of the latter ; we 
hear of one “ Darogha of the Mint/’ who was, naturally, sub- 
ordinate to the Daroghas of the Treasury. 1 It is quite possible 
that the Darogha in charge of the Mint for gold and silver 
coinage had to exercise his authority also over the mints for 
copper currency, but there might have been as well one or 
more Daroghas directly in charge of them. 

6. The Library [Qitah-khfina]. 

However improbable it may seem to us, there is some 
evidence in the Official Correspondence which would lead us to 
believe, unless we get some conclusive evidence against it, that 
the Sultan’s Library was placed under the same department 
with the Treasury, at least in the earlier period. In a letter 
addressed to Shamsuddin Khan, the Chief Darogha of the 
Treasury, he is instructed to take a few books (a list of the 
books is given in the letter) from the Library and send them 
to the c£ Presence.” ~ And there is a letter addressed to the 
two Daroghas of the Treasury (the Chief Darogha and the 
Assistant Darogha ), in which they arc directed to make forty 
copies of a particular book despatched to them, by engaging 
transcribers at Seringapatam, and send these copies to the 
“ Presence,” after making an entry “ in the register of their 
your ”) department.” They were instructed to deposit the 
original copies of the book sent to them, together “ with the 
catalogue forwarded,” in the Library, and “ make an entry 
thereof in the register of the department ” (i.e., in the 
Register of the Library). 8 Thus it appears that the Daroghas of 
the Treasury had also jurisdiction over the State Library. It 
seems that the Government, in giving any order relating to the 

1 Off. Con. Kirk., pp. 412 (letter 86S), 446-447 (letter 400), 460 (letter 416). 

6 Off. Con. Kirk., pp. 276-277 (letter 252). 

5 Off. Corr. Kifk., p. 348 (tetter 320). 
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Library, sometimes addressed the Chief Darogha or both the 
Daroghas of the Treasury, who had to carry it out through a 
subordinate officer directly in charge of the former. 

The Chief Darogha of the Tosha-khana 
His position, functions and responsibilities. 

From what has been discussed before, we can have a 
fairly good idea of his important position and heavy responsi- 
bilities. We shall, further, have some knowledge about his 
position and functions from the following points, gleaned from 
the Official Correspondence : 

(i) He received coins and bullion (government wealth, 
including revenues or “ produce of revenues ”) to be deposited 
in the Treasury ; and he had to submit the accounts of 
“ receipts and balances ” of the same to the Sultan . 1 

(ii) He had to supply the Mint (for gold and silver coin- 
age) and the Jewellery Department with gold and silver 
required by them; and he had to submit (regularly) to the 
Sultan statements of the quantities of gold and silver ” 
remaining in the Treasury and the Mint . 2 

(Hi) It appears that he had to prepare ” and keep 
separately Government Funds assigned for particular purposes, 
and had to be careful not to spend any money from such a 
fund for any other purpose. Thus, there is an instance in 
which we find a strict order to the Darogha of the Treasury 
to ** prepare ” and u keep in a separate coffer”, with a distinct 
label on it, “ the sum of five lacks of rupees”, granted for the 
construction of a canal, and not to spend a farthing out of this 
fund on a different purpose . 3 


1 Off. Coir . Kirk., pp. 220 (letter 185), 446-447 (letter 400), 460 (letter 416), 244.245 
(letter 210). 

* Off. Con . Kirk., pp. 446 (letter 4C0), 460 (letter 416), 

* Off. Corr. Kirk pp. 446-447 (letter 400), 
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(iv) Even small payments of money appears to have 
been, in many cases, made direct from the Treasury . 1 We 
may, in this connection, mention particularly an official order 
to the Chief Darogha (and the Assistant Darogha) of the 
Treasury to “ advance ” to three Asad-llahis 2 (meaning simply 
three new converts to Islam, or three persons belonging to 
the Sultan’s Asad-Ilahi corps 8 ) “ the sum of three hundred 
rupees” (i.e., one hundred to each), “ on occasion of their 
approaching marriage. 5 * It is interesting to find that their 
responsibility does not end here ; they must also Ck give strict 
injunctions to the Darogha of the Mint to furnish everything 
necessary for the celebration of their nuptials . 55 4 

(v) There is an official letter to the Darogha (Chief 
Darogha) of the Tosha-hhana , which shows the power vested 
in him on the matter of forcing the Mutasaddls (accountants) 
of a particular division of the army to submit their accounts. 
The letter may be quoted as follows : “ Your letter, with the 
accompanying memorandum, and statement of an engagement 
entered into by the Mutusuddies , to adjust the account of the 
Bargecrs 5 in satisfying manner, has been received... You 
must, by coercive means, threats and punishments, compel the 
Mutusuddies of the Bdrgeer Kuchurry" to get ready, with all 
possible speed, the aforesaid accounts, enforcing their obedi- 
ence by placing a mzdwul 7 over them.” 8 

We should remember that it appears to have been usually 
the function of the DUvdni Kachharl to check or examine the 

* Off. Corr. Kirk., pp. 278*279 (letter 255). 412 (letter 368). 

'* “ IJsud-Ilhyes ” m the translation. 

gee chapter on Army and that on Church and Religious Policy 

4 Off . Con Kirk., p. 412 (letter 308). 

See chap, on Army. 

0 Bdrgir Kachhdri, the division of a particular class of regular cavalry. (See chap, 
on Army.) 

7 Sazdwal — an agent (usually a horseman) appointed generally to enforce the pay- 
ments of Government dues from defaulters. (See Appendix to Chap. VII.) 

8 Off. Corr, Kirk., pp. 230-231 (letter 198). 

3 
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money-accounts of other departments of State. But from the 
letter quoted above at seems that the Darogha of the Treasury 
also was perhaps sometimes empowered to see to the proper 
inspection or examination of the money-accounts of any 
department, if he had not been normally given some hand in 
the matter (?). 

The Mn-Khazains . 

After the final organisation, in the later period, of the 
department in charge of the establishments discussed before, 
its chief officers in the capital were called the Mir- 
Khazdins, as mentioned in Chapter II. Now, it is possible that 
the two Daroghas of the Tosha -hhana received this designation. 
It may also be suggested that some high officials of that 
designation were newly appointed to exercise authority and 
control over the entire department ; and the Chief Darogha 
(or both the Daroghas) of the Treasury, being given the 
identical designation, had been perhaps raised to the same 
position. Eor want of positive evidence, we are not in a 
position to state anything definitely on this point. 


The Espionage Machinery in the Capital. 

( The Regulation of 1795-96.) 

We can have a clear idea of this subject from the detailed 
Instructions to the Officers of Intelligence in the capital, issued 
in 1795-1796. 

A strong machinery for Espionage worked at Seringapa- 
tam, which also seems to have served fairly the purpose of 
an efficient City Police. Spies were placed throughout the 
whole city ; and they were stationed more particularly at the 
doors of the houses of high officials and nobles, who were 
thus put to constant watch, and their conduct and movements 
were regularly reported to the Sultan. It was Tipu’s strict 
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order that the Officers of Intelligence, “ together with the 
spies/’ were “ to go the rounds ” to see everything “ with 
their own eyes, ” and then “ report ” all occurrences “ in 
writing.” These officers were armed witli full executive 
power to arrest an offender then and there. It appears also 
that their movements were not meant to be kept always 
secret. They were empowered to issue public notifications, 
warning beforehand the people in the capital not to commit 
certain acts forbidden by the Sultan; and for the violation 
of such an order a person was liable to be at once arrested by 
them. Thus it would not be perhaps a mistake to describe 
them as Officers of Intelligence and Police. Similarly, the 
ordinary agents working under them in the capital may 
perhaps be said to have discharged both the functions of 
spies, as well as, to a certain extent, of ordinary police 
men of our time. 


There were two different batches of officers for this 
work of espionage and city police. Each 
of these consisted of three Daroghas, 
natehj month by mnvth. „__ one "jjawgha of Harharahs ” l , one 

“ Darogha of Couriers ”, and one “ Daroghu of the Pesk- 
khmmah ” (public audience tent, or the royal camp.' 2 ) The 
former two may be described as the Superintendents of 
Intelligence and Police always working in the capital. The 
last named appears to have been the officers specially entrusted 
with the duty of keeping watch over the royal camp ; and so 
he could not evidently remain always stationary in the capital 
like the former two. Besides these Daroghas, there were three 
Naigs , 3 with a body of harkdrahs working under them. These 


1 “ Hurkarehs ” in the translation. 

1 " Paish-hheemu’’ m the translation,— “ the establishment of tents, etc., sent in 

advance, for accommodation when marahing ” (Kirkpatrick’s note, Select Letters, Appem 
dixl\ p. xivin). 

s ftaig v— feb, ht. leader, ’chief (Sans. Nayak). 
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“ Harkarah Naigs 99 were the officers directly responsible for 
the work of espionage and police, subordinate to the Daroghas. 

According to the Instructions or Regulation of 1795-1796, 
these Ndig.s were to place the harkdrahs (these were spies, 
who seem to have discharged also to a certain extent the 
functions of ordinary police men 1 ?) throughout the capital 
city, in the “ two camp bazars 9 9 2 , etc., and “ over the doors ” 
of the houses of “ the great Mlrs 99 (high officials and nobles 
in the capital). They were, by such means, to “ gain in- 
telligence of every person who goes to the dwelling of another, 
and of what people say, and acquire knowledge of the true 
state of things.” These three Naigs were to submit daily to 
the Sultan three separate reports in Kanarese, written with 
their “ own hands The three Daroghas also were to write 
“ the occurrences of every day ”, and submit daily to the Sultan 
three separate reports in Persian. Both the Daroghas and the 
Naigs were to submit personally their reports to Tipu. These 
officers were particularly instructed to issue notification “ to 
all persons 99 (in the capital) that it was the Sultan’s order 
that “ no om shall go to the house of another to converse”, 
and that “ whatever they may have to say must be commu- 
nicated in their respective Kacli hafts". From this it may 
appear that no private person was to be allowed to visit the 
house of any government officer, nor any government officer 
to be allowed to visit the house of a brother officer. But it 
seems very likely that such a strict prohibition was meant to 
be enforced particularly in the case of high officials and nobles, 
and not so in the case of ordinary people and lower 
officials. y in case of any violation of this prohibitive order, 

1 Harkdrahs — variously, ordinary messengers ; news-runners, postal runners; news- 
gatherers or spies ; news-runners (postal runners) and spies combined. 

* Perhaps m the case of the Harkarah Natg serving under the Darogha on special 
duty in the royal camp mentioned above (“ Huzars " in the translation?). 

8 There is evidence to believe that the Sultan bad been for a long time trying to en- 
force such or a similar strict regulation or order in the capital. The following letter to the 
Bakhsht of Ahshdm at Seringapatam, issued on the 14th May, 1786, will speak for itself : 
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these officers were instructed to arrest such an offender and 
c< bring him that moment to the gate of the palace ” and 
“report ” the matter to the “ Presence ” (Sultan). 

These two batches of officers were to work by turn in 
each alternate month. At the beginning of each month, one 
party was to relieve the other; and the party thus relieved 
was to remain, during that month, in the execution of their 
“ functions 55 at the “ gate of the palace ” (evidently to watch 
the movements of persons coming in and going out of the 
palace ). 1 

This arrangement of two separate batches of officers for 
alternately doing the work deserves special 

Merit of the System. . 

attention. Its object seems to have been 
wise, — namely, to prevent corruption among them, or, at any 
rate, to bring down the possibilities of corruption to a 
minimum. Under such a system, one batch would naturally 
try to please the king by reporting the faults of the other. 
A rivalry between the two parties being almost inevitable, 
one would naturally serve as a check upon the other. A 
person doing an unlawful act would seriously hesitate to win 
over one party by offering bribes, not being sure whether by 
similar means he would be able to shut the mouth of the 
next batch soon coming to power. 


“ You must not suffer any one to come to your house ; and whatever business you may 
have to do, let it be transacted m our Kachlian . If, nevertheless, people should persist 
in coming to your house, they shall be deprived of their ears and noses Pay strict at- 
tention to this order . . . Consider what is here said as a strict injunction ” (Off. Corr. 
Kirk., pp. 303-304, letter no. 276.) 

Col. Kirkpatrick is perhaps quite right in thinking that “ it can be hardly supposed ” 
that the prohibition was meant to be applied even to persons visiting the house of the 
Bakhshi on “ personal or domestic ” business. As to the punishment prescribed also, 
Kirkpatrick rightly points out that “ it was held out only in terrorem,” (Off. Corr. Kirk., 
Kirkpatrick’s observation, p. 304.) 

1 Copy of Instructions issued m 1795-96 to the Daroghas and Mdujs (Kirkpatrick’s 
Select Letters , Appendix P, pp. xlviii-xhxl. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III 
Note I 

(Referred to in p. 53 , /. note 4 .) 

The Official Correspondence of 1786-1789 seems to indi- 
cate two different Bakhshis in t he capital ; one of them is 
referred to as the “ Bakhshi of the Ahsham of the HuziLr ” 
(or “ at the ” Huzur), or the £C Bakhshi of the Huzur Ahsham, 93 
and the other referred to as the <( Bakhshi of Ahsham at 
Seringapatam.” 1 If really two distinct officials are thus 
signified, as it appears to be, there arises some confusion as to 
the exact nature and respective position of the two officials 
thus referred to. The expression “ Huzur Ahsham ” (or 
t( Ahsham at the Huzur ”) might sometimes signify the 
Ahsham troops serving as the Huzur' s (Sultan’s) Body Guards 
and forming the Royal Retinue. If so, it can be suggested 
that perhaps a separate Bakhshi at the head of these Ahsham 
troops is referred to as the “ Bakhshi of the Huzur Ahsham 99 ; 
and the “ Bakhshi of Ahsham at Soring apatam ”, who clearly 
appears to be at the head of the Ahsham Kachhdri 2 perhaps 
means the Bakhshi we have described in the chapter. 

We are not, however, in a position to be definite on this 
point. We may, in this connection, ref er to a statement in 
the Sultan’s Memoirs, mentioned in a previous foot note. 
The Sultan, speaking of the very early part of his reign, says 
that “the Bakhshi-giri [the office of the Bakhshi] of the 
Ahsham-i-Huzur and of all the forts in the kingdom” was 
conferred upon Ghulam Ali. 3 Here, the “ Ahsham-i-Huzur ” 


1 Off. Gorr. Kir/c., pp 291. 303; Off. Gorr. Kirk . m A. 4. ft. XII , letters 2 and 15. 
• Off. Cott* Kirk., p. 803 (letter no. 276). 

8 Mtmoin of Ttpu (I. 0. MS.), p. 27 b. 
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(or Huzur- Ahsham) may signify the Ahsham troops attending 
the King (Saltan), or it may equally mean the Ahshdni troops 
in the capital. In any way, the official thus spoken of seems 
clearly to signify the Bakhshl we have described as the Chief 
Bakhshl of Ahsham in the capital. Any other Bakhshl or 
Bakhshls of Ahsham at Seringapatam, including, if there had 
been any, a separate Bakhsht at the head of a special body of 
Ahsham troops serving as the Sultan’s body guards and form- 
ing the royal retinue, must have been more or less subordi- 
nate to him. 


Note II 

( Referred to in p. 55, /. note 2.) 

It appears that the armed men belonging to the Mir - 
Sudoor Department were organised in one or more divisions 
( Kachhdrls ) and a number of regiments ( Qashuns ), under 
Bakhshls and Sipahdars , perhaps more or less in the manner 
of the military organisation. 1 The evidence we have, shows 
that these regiments of the Mlr-Sudoor Department, perhaps 
composed mostly, if not wholly, of the Ahsham troops, were 
sent, whenever necessary, on military expeditions or for other 
purposes, separately or together with the regiments of the mili- 
tary department. 2 These Bakhshls of Ahsham, or we may call 
them the Bakhshls of the Mlr-Sudoor Department, were 
possibly analogous to the Bakhshls of the military department, 
i.e., they were perhaps in charge of the general management 
of the respective divisions or Kachhdrls (if there had been two 


1 Commercial Regulations of 1793-1794 (Kirkpatrick), Appendix E, pp. xlv-xlvi ; 
Military Rules and Memoranda of 1793 (Kirkpatrick), Appendix L, pp. xciv-xcvi, Kirk- 
Patrick’s note, p. xciv. (See ehap. on Array.) 

* Commercial Regulations of 1193-1194 (Kirkpatrick), Appendix E, pp. xlv-xlvi. 
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or more such divisions — the number cannot be ascertained) 
and also commanders of these troops. 1 These Bakhshis were 
perhaps quite different from the provincial “ Sudoors ”, and 
were more or less under the authority of the Mir-Sudoors. 


1 Ibid, p. xlvi. (See chap, on Army.) 



CHAPTER IV 

Central Administration 

III 

The Departmental Chief Officers and their Deliberative 
Meetings — Nature of Administrative Boards — Constitution 
of the Commercial Board. 

The term “Board” which we have somewhat roughly 
applied in the previous chapter with regard to all the six 
important departments of State, requires some explanation. 

We have seen that there were some chief officers at the 
head of each department, viz., the Mir- A safs, the Mir-Mirans , 
etc . 1 2 * It has also been pointed out that of the principal officers 
of the Revenue Department, the Mir-Asafs, there was one who 
may rightly be described as the Chief Mir-Asaf , the chief head 
of the department (namely, the Huzur-Diwan) } It seems 
probable, although we have no conclusive evidence, that in 
the case of all or some of the remaining live important depart- 
ments as well, there were perhaps some chief officers who 
were in some manner considered as the principal heads or the 
most prominent members of the respective departments . 8 

It may next be noted that there is reliable evidence from 
which it is apparent that on occasions when the Sultan invited 
counsel from the chief officers of various departments, on 


1 For a general idea of the number of chief officers of different important departments, 
the readers are referred to the appendix annexed to this chapter. 

It appears that a chief officer of one department might often hold the position of a 
chief officer in another department of an altogether different nature, at one or different 
times. The case of Purnia serves as a good illustration. (See Appendix.) 

2 See Chaps. II and III, supra. 

2 Off. Doc., Ed., pp. 16-18, 29 ; Off. Doc., Kirk., Appendix D, p« xxix* 

10 
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important political questions, the officers of a department had 
to sit together to discuss the matter among themselves before 
submitting their opinion to him. vSimilarly, it appears that 
sometimes the chief officers of different departments had also 
to meet together on important questions referred to them . 1 

Further, it appears that there had been also instances of 
the meetings of selected chief officers of different important 
departments, on certain occasions, to discuss points among 
themselves in conducting different affairs of State. We shall 
find an illustration of this in the subject which will be de- 
scribed next under a separate heading. 

And, as regards the Commerce Department, we have 
reliable evidence, furnished by the Rules and Regulations 
relating to it, which shows that its chief officers formed toge- 
ther an administrative body, which had to sit regularly for 
deliberations, with a systematic procedure, on important 
departmental questions. This may properly be described as 
an Administrative Board. It will be treated fully after we 
have dealt with the subject which follows. 

It stands to reason to suppose that the chief officers of 
any other important department also perhaps used to deliber- 
ate together on important departmental questions; and in 
such deliberations, they had probably to follow the same or a 
similar procedure as in the case of the officers of the Com- 
merce Department. 

It may, in this connection, be added that Col. Kirk- 
patrick, who had the advantage of getting reliable information 
about Tipu’s Government, besides having an access to the 
official papers, has explicitly stated that the [chief officers of 
the Marine Department, the Mir-Yamms , formed a “ Board of 
Admiralty”, “ ordinarily resident at the capital.” It appears 
that he has made this statement on the authority of the 
Marine Regulations, of which he has given us a detailed 

\ Ojflf. Doc., jSicf., pp. 1349, 22-23, 29 ; Oyf. Doc., Kirk., Appendix D, p. xxix. (Spe 
Chap. XI, infra.) 
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summary. Some of the members of this “ Board ” were 
“occasionally stationed at the principal sea-ports or dock- 
yards.” 1 Kirkpatrick also refers, incidentally, to “ other 
public boards ” (meaning the “ Boards ” of other departments) 
of Tipu’s Government ; 2 and he has made a definite reference 
to the “ revenue hoard ”. 3 Beatson, who had also the advan- 
tage of having some first-hand knowledge of the Sultan’s 
Government, refers to his “ Board of Revenue ” (formed by 
the Mir-Asafs ), and also to a “Board ” of the Mir~Sudoors % 
which he vaguely calls the “ Board of Works ” (?). 4 

Now, it can perhaps be presumed that besides the Com- 
mercial Board, the chief officers of the five other principal 
departments, or at least of some of them, formed also separate 
administrative bodies or Boards, more or less on the same 
model. 

Apart from the question of Boards, it should bo noted 
that from the evidence we have, it seems clear that the depart- 
mental chief officers of Tipu’s Government were used to 
deliberative meetings, and followed a systematic procedure of 
their own for the purpose. 

Deliberative Meetings of Departmental Members 

SENT OUT FROM THE CAPITAL. 

In the Commercial Regulations of 1793-94, there is a 
separate section of instructions to the chief officers of the 
Commerce Department, speaking of a general important 
matter. Similar instructions, it may be presumed, were also 
issued to the officers of the other existing important depart- 
ments. The section may be summarised as follows: 

1. When a large force, consisting of “ three or more ” 

l W© have Baid in Chapter II that a separate and independent Marine or Naval 

Department was organised in 1796. We shall give an idea of this in a subsequent chapter. 

3 Marine Regulations (Kirkpatrick), Appendix K, pp. lxxvii-lxxviii. 

3 Select Letters, Kirkpatrick’s note, p. 58. 

* Beat son’s Yicw oj War t p. 151. 
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Qashuns (regiments) of the Military Department, and “ two or 
more 39 Qashuns of the Mir-Sudoor Department, was sent 
“ upon any service ” of the “ Khuda-dad Sarkar ", there 
were to he “attached” to it one Mir-Miran, one Mir-Asaf, 
one Mir-Sudoor , one Mir-khazain , and one Malik-ut-tujjar , 
who were “ conjointly to order all issues of pay and 
other disbursements ”, and “ consult together on all 
matters relating to the interests of the State, such as war, 
revenue, the state of garrison, etc 99 [Itl. is mine.] In such a 
meeting, the “ result of their deliberations ” was to be put down 
in a record book (which, Col. Kirkpatrick has perhaps rightly 
presumed, was to contain each member’s opinion). This record 
book or Book of Minutes was to be kept in a sealed box (and 
this, it appears, was to be referred to in cases of future doubts 
and difficulties arising in such meetings). 

2. And, when a smaller force, consisting of “ one or two ” 
Qashuns of the Military Department, or a still smaller one, 
consisting of only one Qashun of the Mir-Sudoor Department, 
was so “ detached on any service ” of the Government, a 
selected person <c from each ” of the five existing principal 
departments referred to above was to be sent with it. These 
five selected members, each representing a department, were 
to hold <e deliberations on the affairs of Government ”, in the 
“ same manner ” as described in the preceding case. The chief 
officers of the five departments were at first to select these 
five members, each department selecting one ; and they were 
to be persons “ of respectable character and condition ” and 
“ properly qualified ” for such a responsible work. They 
were then to be approved by the Sultan, after which “ neces- 
sary instructions for their guidance ” were to be given to 
them ; and they were to be kept “ in readiness to proceed ” 
on any such service of the Government whenever required. 1 

This section of the Regulations of 1793-94 seems to be 


l Commercial Regulations of 1793-94 (Kirkpatrick), Appendix E, pp. xlv-xlvi 
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somewhat vague and requires a special treatment. It was 
certainly sufficiently clear to the officers for whom it was 
meant, but is not so to us, as we are not in a position to know 
all the details of the Sultan’s government and administrative 
system. It speaks of a larger or smaller force being sent “ on 
any service 59 of the Government. Does it mean a purely 
military expedition ? But if we take it in that sense, it would 
be difficult to explain the whole thing. At any rate, it 
appears to us that the section does not merely refer to the 
sending of a purely military expedition. For, if it is so, it 
cannot be sufficiently explained why it thus speaks particular- 
ly of the despatch of some chief officers or other selected per- 
sons of different departments, and of their holding deliberative 
meetings on different matters relating to the State, including 
revenue. It should be noted also that it speaks even of the 
sending of such a small force as only one qashftn of the Mir- 
Sudoor Department, which can utmost be expected to quell a 
petty rebellion or other minor disturbances. An attempt is 
made below to explain the section. 

This may, of course, really mean the sending of such a 
responsible body of officials, on certain occasions, along with 
a military expedition, for the purpose of holding deliberations, 
if required, upon important military questions, or upon other 
important matters, in the event of the conquest and settle- 
ment of a new territory. But perhaps the section refers more 
particularly to the occasional despatch of a responsible body 
of departmental members, to make tours through the disturb- 
ed and outlying parts of the kingdom, with a larger or smaller 
force, — the object being to quell rebellions or other serious or 
minor disturbances, as also to settle, where necessary, impor- 
tant matters of State, such as revenue, military defence, etc \ ?). 

In connection with the subject just discussed, we should 

notice particularly the point that in the deli- 

A Peculiar System. . 

berations on any matter, the members of 
different departments' present were all to take active parts. 
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This system, whereby a member of the Revenue Department 
could deliberate with a member of the Military Department 
on a military question, and vice versa , would indeed appear 
strange to a modern administrator. Its defect is obvious. 
But we may not, however, overlook the point that under such 
a system the members of one department could serve as a 
check upon the errors or faults of another. It can naturally 
be expected that on a question relating to one particular 
department, the members of the rest would try to judge it from 
a broad standpoint of the real interests of the State, without 
being influenced by a narrow departmental outlook or corrupt 
motive, if any, of the members of that department. They would 
not, further, hesitate to expose any defects or faults of the 
department, if detected, with a view to please the Sultan. In 
the absence of any evidence, it is not possible to say how the 
system actually worked. We shall see in the next chapter 
that the Sultan himself believed in the utility of the officers 
of one department getting an “ insight into the business ” of 
another. 


The Commercial Board. 

The Commerce Department was fully organised and 
developed by important Rules and Regulations of 1793-94. 
We have little doubt that these rules, so far as they bear upon 
the general working and constitution of the department, were 
actually carried into practice. This will be treated in detail 
in a subsequent chapter. In order to give here an idea of 
the nature and constitution of the administrative body or 
Board of the department, we may state, under separate head- 
ings, the following points, found in the Rules and Regulations 
mentioned above. 

1. Composition of the Board : There were nine chief 
officers, the Malik-ut-tujjars , at the head of the Commerce 
Department, who formed this Board, 
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2. Members * Pledge : These nine officers were all “ to 
pledge themselves in the most solemn manner ”, according to 
“ the forms of their respective religions ”, to discharge their 
duties “ with the utmost diligence, concord, and fidelity.” 
If any of them violated his duties, “ all the rest ” were “ to 
unite in exposing the offender to shame and disgrace ”; and 
they were to report c< his conduct ” at once to the Sultan. 

3. Deliberative Meetings of the Board : In all important 
or difficult matters relating to the department, they were “ to 
sit and deliberate together ” on such points. In such a meeting, 
each one of them was to record his own opinion, with his signa- 
ture, on the points under discussion. This Book of Minutes or 
Consultations was to be kept in a box, “ under the seal ” of the 
department ; and this was always to be referred to in cases of 
future doubts and difficulties, “ for the justifications or ex- 
planation of the proceedings or resolutions ” of any future 
meeting of the Board. 

4. Rule of the Majority : In case of “any difference of 
opinion ”, the disputed point was to be “determined by the 
majority of voices.” 

5. Report for the Sultan : They were to submit regular- 
ly full reports of such proceedings to the Sultan for his 
opinion, to be affixed to them. 

6. Report on Secret Matters : In case of any important 
matter requiring “particular secrecy ”, the report to be sub- 
mitted to the Sultan was to be written by one of the officers 
(i.e.i by some member of the Board, and not by a clerk) ; and 
this was to be handed over personally by that officer to the 
Sultan, to get his written opinion or remark on the same, 
with his “ own signature ’V 


1 Commercial Regulations of 1793-94 (Kirkpatrick), Appendix B, pp. xxxiv-xxxv. 
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Approximate Number and Names of the Chief Officers of 
Different Important Departments . 

We have not sufficient evidence to get the exact num- 
ber of chief officers of each of the important departments of 
State. The list given below will, however, give us a general 
knowledge. 

I. The Revenue Department : We can trace the names 
of the following Mir-Asafs , the chief officers of this depart- 
ment, during the closing years of the Sultan’s reign (1796 or 
97-1799), — viz., (1) Mir Muhammad Sadik (the Huzur-Diwchn ), 
(2) Purnia \ (3) Miran Hussain, (1) Mir Yusuf Ali, (5) 
Sayid Muhammad Khan 1 2 3 * , and (6) Shir Khan. 8 

1 Purnia was one of tlie chief officers of the Revenue Department ( Mir-Asafs ), and per- 
haps the most prominent amongst them, next to the Huzur-Diwan. Wilks has described 
him as “ the Minister of Finance*’ under Tipu’s Government. This title would be some- 
what misleading. According to Beatson's statement, he was “ at the head ” of the Sultan’s 
Revenue Department during the closing period of his reign. This statement of 
Beatson also may mislead a reader. We must remember that he was one of the officers 
who were at the head of the department, of which the Huzur-Diwan was the chief head, as 
pointed out in the previous chapters. (Rep. Wilks , p. 7 ; Beatson, p. 64.) 

But, at the same time, he was a Mlr-Mtran ; and there is reliable evidence from which 
it appears that during 1793-99, he remained a prominent member or chief officer of the 
Military Department. (Off. Doc., Kirk., Appendix L, p. xcii ; Off. Doc., Ed., pp. 14-15; 
Tartkh-i‘Tipu, Miles, pp. 238, 262.) We shall have, again, occasion to say more on this point 
in connection with the officers of the Military Department, 

2 It should be noted that there is reliable evidence to show that he was a member or 
chief officer of the Military Department during 1793. And there is strong evidence to prove 
that during 1797-99, he was a chief officer of the Revenue Department, a Mtr-Asaf, (Off. 
Doc., Kirk., Appendix L, p. xcn; Off. Doc., Ed., p. 15; Beatson, Appendix XXXI, 
p. xciv.) 

3 Off. Doc., Ed., pp. 16, 23 ; Off. Doc., Ktrk., Appendix D, p. xxix ; Tdrikh-i-Tipu 

(Miles), pp. 246-247, 269 ; Beatson, Appendix III, p. xii, Appendix XXXI, p. xciv. 
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II. The Military Department : In giving a summary of 
the Regulations of 1793 relating to the Military Department, 
Col. Kirkpatrick has stated that there were at this time five 
” members ”, or chief officers, of the department (Mir-Mirans) , 
— viz., (1) Budruz Zuman Khan, (2) Muhammad Reza (who 
was styled the Binki Nawab ), (3) Sayid Muhammad (Khan), 
(4) Mir Nasir Ali, and (5) Purnia. From the evidence of the 
Tarikh-i-Tipu it appears that there were two more Mir - 
Mirans at about the same period, viz., (6) Sayid Ghuffar, and 
(7) Khan Jehan Khan. 1 

The evidence from different sources enable us to trace the 
names of the following Mir-Mirans during the period 1797-99, 
namely, — (1) Muhammad Reza, (2) Purnia, (3) Budriiz 
Zuman Khan, (4) Sayid Ghuffar, (5) Khan Jehan Khan, (6) 
Sayid Nasir Ali (probably not the same as Mir Nasir Ali 
mentioned above ?), (7) Mirza Muhammad “ Baukir ”, (8) 

“Meer Golam Hussein” [Mir Ghulam Hussain*], (9) “Mahomed 
Hulleem ” [Muhammad Halim ?], (10) “ Sayed Achruff ” 
[Sayid Asraf ?], (11) “ Abdal Wahab” [Abdul Wahab or 

Wahib ?], (12) “ Mahomed Hussein” [Muhammad Hussain], 
(13) “Mahomed Meeran” [Muhammad Mlran], (14) “ Hussein 
Ally Cawn ” [Hussain Ali Khan]. 3 

W e have always described a chief officer of the Military 
Department as a Mir-Miran. There is, of course, no mistake 
in this. But it should be pointed out that from the evidence 
of Beatson and the author of Tarikh-i-Tipu it appears that 
the dignified title of Mir-Miran, carrying, as Beatson tells us, 
the highest military rank, was not discriminately bestowed 
by the Sultan upon distinguished military officers only ; in 
lome cases, a person having little or no military ability or 
experience was also favoured by the Sultan with this title. 8 

1 Off. Doc., Kirk., Appendix L, p. xcii ; T&rikh-i-Tipu (Miles), p. 238. Also see Off. Doc,, 
Cirk,, Appendix D, p. xxix; and Off. Corr., Kirk., in A. A. B. XII, letter no. xi. 

2 Off. Doc,, Ed„ pp. 14, 22; Tarikh-i-Tipu (Miles), pp. 259, 274; Beatson, pp. 108, 
38, and Appedix XXXI, p. xciv. - 

3 Beatson, p. 160; Tarikh-i-Tipu (Miles), pp. 238-239. 

II 
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It may, however, be noted that the evidence we have, shows 
that most of the persons mentioned in our list were really 
prominent military officers, and some of them were great 
generals. 1 But, at any rate, we do not consider it safe to 
think that every Mir-Mlran was actually a chief officer of the 
Military Department. 

As to the first five names in the list given above (in the 
first paragraph), we believe, Col. Kirkpatrick has given the 
information on the authority of documentary evidence. Of 
the 6th and 7th, we have evidence to show that both of 
them were distinguished officers; 2 3 and we may have little 
reason to doubt that they were also principal members of the 
Military Department like the first five. 

With regard to the list of Mlr-Mlrans in the second 
paragraph, excepting those mentioned in the first, it may be 
mentioned that there is documentary evidence of 1797 which 
shows that Mirza Muhammad Baukir was then actually a 
principal officer of the department. 8 

It is, of course, possible that every Mir-Miran was theore- 
tically considered as a principal member of the Military 
Department ; but it is very doubtful whether every one of 
them was one of those officers who actually looked into the 
affairs of the department and took part in the deliberations 
relating to it. 

It may be asked, are we then justified in saying that 
Purnia was actually a chief officer of the Military Department, 
because he enjoyed this title ? The question may briefly be 
answered as follows. We have seen that he is in the list 
of the principal officers of the Military Department given by 
Beatson, based most likely on official evidence. Besides, it 
should be particularly noted that in some official documents 
of 1797, which contain written answers from the chief officers 


1 Beatson, T&rtkh-i.Tipu, Off . Doc., Ed Off. Corr., Kirk., etc, 

2 Beatson, Tdrikh-t-Tipu. 

3 Off. Doc., Ed., pp. 22*23, 29. 
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of different important departments submitted to the Sultan 
during the same time, we find Purnia’s signature under the 
answer from the Military Department (along with the signa- 
ture of Muhammad Reza), and not under that from the Reve- 
nue Department. 1 It may, in this connection, he added that 
from the documentary evidence of 1794 and 1797 we have, 
it appears that Muhammad Reza (the Binkt Nawab) was 
perhaps the most prominent member of the Military Depart- 
ment during this period. 2 3 

III. The Commerce Department : The evidence of the 
Commercial Regulations of 1793-94 shows that there were 
nine Malik-ut-tujjars, officers at the head of this department, 
as mentioned in the chapter. 8 In some official documents 
of 1797, we get the names of the following Malik-ut-tujjars , — 
namely, (1) “ Shaikh Ahmud” [Ahammad?], (2) Muhammad 
Ismail, and (3) “ Hussin Ally ” [Hussain Ali 4 5 ]. From the evi- 
dence of these documents and that of another official paper, 
it appears that “ Shaikh Ah mud ” was perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished officer of the department during this period. 6 

IV. The Mir-Sudoor Department : There is no evidence 
to ascertain the number of the Mir-Sudoors. From some docu- 
mentary evidence of 1794 and 1797, we get the name of only 
one Mir-Sudoor, viz., Ghulam Ali, mentioned in the previous 
chapter. It appears that he was the most prominent among 
the chief officers of the department. 0 

V. The Naval Department : There is official evidence 
which shows that the Naval Department, organised in 1796, 

1 Off. Doc., Ed., pp. 14-15. 

a Off. Doc., Kirk., Appendix D, p. xxix ; Off. Doc., Ed., p. 14. 

3 Commercial Regulations 0 / 1793-94 (Kirkpatrick), Appendix E, p. xxxiv. 

4 This Hussain Ali and Hussain Ali Kban, the Mir-Mirdn, mentioned before, might 
have been one and the same person (?). We hear of one Mir Hussain Ali, a military com- 
mander, in the Official Correspondence of 1787 (Off. Corr ., Kirk,, in A.A.R. XII, letter no. i). 
He and Hussain Ali Kban, again, were not probably two different persons (?). 

5 Off. Doc., Ed., pp. 18, 22-23 ; Beatson, Appendix III, p. ix. 

6 Off . Doc., Kirk., Appendix D, p. xxix ; [Off. Doc., Ed., pp. 16-17, 22. 
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had eleven chief officers, Mir-Yamms. 1 From some official 
documents of 1797, we get the names of two Mir-Yamms , — 

(1) “ Haufez Mahummed ” [Hafiz Muhammad], and (2) Mir 
Ghulam Ali. It appears that the latter was a person different 
from Ghulam Ali, the Mir-Sudoor , mentioned before (?). 
This Mir Ghulam Ali, the Mlr-Yamm , was one of the four 
departmental chief officers selected in 1797 to proceed on an 
embassy to the Isle of France. 2 3 (Off. Doc., Ed., pp. 16, 
22-23, 29.) 

VI. The Mlr-Khazain Department : We have been in a 
position to get the names of two or three Mir-Khazains (chief 
officers of the department), — viz., (1) Sayid “Boodun”, and 

(2) Sayid Amin. 8 In an official document of 1797, we find 
another name, Shaikh Ismail, who seems to have been a 
Mir-Khazain ; but we cannot be quite sure of this. 4 

1 Marine Regulations (Kirkpatrick), Appendix K, p. lxxvii. 

2 It may be noted that he was one of the persons first selected, but was not ulti- 
mately a member of the embassy, which actually sailed for the Isle of France by the end 
of 1797. (Beatson, pp. 186-187, and Appendix III, pp. viii £f.) 

3 Beatson, Appendix XXXI, p. xciv. 

4 Off. Doc., Ed., pp. 17-18. 



Sa&kara on empirical and tran- 
scendental KNOWLEDGE. 


BY 

Satindrakumar Mukherjee. 

(I) 

Knowledge is compared by Samkara to light. “ Know- 
ledge illumines objects as light does,” 1 says Samkara in his 
Prasnopanisad Bhasya. As light illumines things in darkness 
so knowledge illumines things that are still unknown. The 
things of the world are there, but how many of them do we 
know ? There may be a crowd of articles in a dark abyss, but 
till a lamp is found can we see them? The progress of 
science and philosophy tells us that unknown becomes known, 
new facts are discovered and new laws found out. In our 
personal life also we grow wiser day by day, every moment of 
our conscious life brings for us new facts. 

“ Lead kindly light 
Amidst the dark encircling gloom 
Lead thou me on.” 

prayed Cardinal Newman oppressed with the burden of igno- 
rance and doubt, and longing to know the truth. What 
light does for our eyes, knowledge does for the subject. 


% Prafoa Bhafya, 6-2 
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The ‘ illumination 5 of objects by knowledge is not with 
Saihkara a mere figure of speech. What does knowledge do for 
us ? Does it discover or invent ? Is it presentative or creative ? 
When one perceives a cow or a mountain, the cow and the 
mountain are not created. When we infer fire from smoke 
we do not create fire. Similarly when a scientist knew any 
similarity existing between animal organism and that of the 
plant; or when a philosopher knew of the relation between the 
categories and sensations, they knew only facts which were 
there before they knew them. If Columbus did not create or 
invent America, no man in knowing a thing creates or invents 
the objects known. Things and the relation among them are 
facts, and all what we do in knowing, is a discovery, or in 
other words, knowledge is presentative. This aspect of know- 
ledge is what has been called by Samkara 6 vastutantrata/ 
Things are there, and knowledge illuminates or discovers or 
presents them to us. “ Knowledge is vastutantra,” says Sarh- 
kara in his Brhadaraiiyaka Bhasya . 2 To say that knowledge 
1 illumines * objects and to say that ‘ knowledge is vastutantra 5 
are but to state the relation of knowledge with the subject 
on the one hand and with the object in the other. Erom 
the subjective side what knowledge does is to ‘ illumine ’ the 
things, which in other words mean that we are presented with 
facts of the world which exists independent of us ; and 
from the objective side it means that objects are objects 
for discovery but not for creation. When knowledge is view- 
ed in relation to the knower it is said to express or illumine 
them for the subject ; when viewed in its relation to the object 
it is said to ‘discover’ what is already there (vastutantra). 
These two aspects are so inseparably connected that Spinoza 
might call them the ‘ concave and convex sides of the 
same glass . 5 The knower and the objects are both existent 
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and when knowledge steps in, the knower knows the objects. 
There would have been no knowledge had knowledge not 
illuminated the object for the subject ; and similarly there 
would have been an equal absence of knowledge had it 
not discovered facts; for we want to have knowledge of 
things that are, but not to create or fabricate things 
which have no existence. Knowledge discovers objects that 
are, and the objects thus discovered are illuminated for the 
subject. 

If we go deeper we shall find that the very question of 
truth and error has any meaning only if knowledge is accepted 
as vastutantra. What are truth and error ? However one may 
define them if one does not admit any reference to facts of the 
world independent of knowledge, they can have no meaning. 
Our perception of a tree is said to be true only if a tree exists 
in the world of facts ; and our perception of a tree is said to 
be false, if no such exists outside our mind. The unfortunate 
lot of men that they are liable to error, the fact that our senses 
and reason deceive us oft and anon, does not empower the 
sceptic to deny that truth and error have meaning only if 
our knowledge is admitted to be based on facts. All that is 
true is that we are liable to error. Our knowledge, inspite 
of all its defects, has always a longing for facts, and when 
the facts are discovered we are said to know truth, and when 
it falls short of them, we are said to have erred. The sceptic 
may make too much of our failures and say that we can 
never know truth, but he can never deny that knowledge is 
true only if it is based on facts ; for the very statement that 
knowledge can never give us truth assumes that knowledge 
tries to know what it does not create, though in knowing it 
we (according to the sceptic) create and not discover. Like 
some weaklings whose failures make worst cowards of 
them, the sceptic sees nothing but failures all round. 
The pragmatists whose test of truth and falsehood is 
the workability or otherwise of our knowledge also, in the 
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long run, base their notion of truth and falsehood upon the 
vastutantrata. When they say that our knowledge of a 
certain thing, as fire, is correct if it burns, they cannot deny 
that the fire that burns is outside the mind. Eire burns be- 
cause it is a fact of nature, and our knowledge is true or false 
according as it manifests this fact or not, which in other 
words mean that knowledge attempts to know what is already 
existent. The coherence theory would have had no meaning, 
if it had said that coherence meant merely coherence of ideas 
without any reference to fact, for we can imagine coherently 
a system of things which need not exist in the world. The 
correspondence theory is frankly of opinion that knowledge is 
correct or false if it corresponds to facts of the world or not. 
While the correspondence theory takes the things of the uni- 
verse in pieces, the coherence theory takes the universe as a 
system ; and this difference of attitude towards the universe 
accounts for the difference between the theories of truth of the 
two schools. The realistic attitude gives us the correspondence 
theory while the idealistic one gives us the coherence theory. 
The advocates of correspondence are satisfied with knowledge 
in parts, while the advocates of coherence try to correct 
one part of knowledge by another, and thus attempt to 
make a system out of them. But both of them admit that 
knowledge — whether in pieces or as a system — should refer 
to the actual world. Samkara himself is an upholder 
of coherence theory. The test of truth, according to 
him, is non-contradiction or avyabhicaritva or abadha . 8 A 
piece of knowledge is correct if it is not contradicted by 
another. Our organs and other sources of knowledge often 
individually give us a semblance of truth, but one corrects 
another. We may mistake a rope for a snake so far as the eye 
is concerned, but the ‘ snake ? disappears if it is touched. 
The dream world of joys and sorrows is found to be 
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wrong only when contradicted by our experiences of 
the waking world . 4 The different parts of knowledge, thus, 
correct one another, and gradually by such correction and 
rejection, a system of true knowledge grows in us. The 
difference between the coherence theory of the west and the 
abadha theory of gamkara is only due to the difference of 
stress given either on the positive side or on the negative. 
If a part of knowledge is wrong it does not cohere with other 
parts, which is the same as saying that it is contradicted. If 
a part of knowledge is right it coheres with other knowledge 
wTiich is also the same as saying that it is not contradicted. 
If the different elements of the system of knowledge cohere 
then there is no contradiction ; and similarly if there is no 
contradiction among the different elements of the system of 
knowledge they cohere. The difference as we have said, is 
only a question of emphasis — on the positive (coherence) or the 
negative (abadhatva) aspects of our system of knowledge. 

Now to return to our main topic that knowledge is vastu- 
tantra. From the above discussion we can say that whatever be 
the theories of truth and error of different schools, all of them, 
professedly or implicitly, agree that truth and error always 
depend upon the nature of knowledge as vastutantra. They 
all agree in this that true knowledge is knowledge of facts and 
false knowledge falls short of facts. The Vijnanavadi 
Buddhists who deny the existence of the external world and yet 
talk of ‘practical efficiency 9 as the test of truth really contra- 
dict themselves. Fire burns — does it mean for them that the 
idea of fire burns ? If they say that it is the idea of fire 
that burns our hand, they speak no sense; if they do not, they 
must admit that knowledge depends upon external objects. 

The fact that cognition is cognition of objects and not 
creation of objects has, however, been given such an importance 
in the MlmamsS School that it has ended in their theory 
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fchat cognitions as. such are valid and that invalidity is due 
to memory. As the sceptics made too much of our 
failures and declared all knowledge to be false, so also 
the Mlmamsists made too much of the dependence of 
cognitions upon object, and declared all knowledge to be 
right. Cognition means cognition of the objects, and it is, 
according to them, contradictory to say that cognition is in- 
valid. Prabhakara says, c< It is strange indeed how a cognition 
can be said to apprehend the object and yet be invalid.” 5 
Hobhouse in his theory of knowledge advocates the validity of 
all cognition as such just in the line of the Mlmamsists, and 
holds that simple apprehension as such is valid, and the in- 
validity of apprehension comes in when memory is added . 6 

We have till now described knowledge as 1 expressing * 
or ' illuminating,’ e presenting ’ or ‘ discovering ’ objects. 
One would be justified, from the use of such verbs, that 
Knowledge, according to Samkara, is a sort of activity. 
Knowledge expresses, knowledge illuminates, knowledge 
presents and knowledge discovers — all these seem to show 
that it exerts some sort of energy. But in fact knowledge is 
not an activity. When a certain thing meets our eye, we 
are said to see the thing. What is this ‘ seeing ’ the thing ? 
This means that we have an idea of the thing, and that the 
idea is received by us through the eye. When we taste a 
thing the idea of the external object is received through the 
tongue. Similarly when we infer a thing, the idea of the 
thing is received through the help of our reason. The ideas 
of the tree we see, the sugar we taste or the fire we infer are 
really the effects of the joint activity of the knower, and its 
its instruments, viz., Eye, Tongue and Reason. If, therefore, 
we say that that the idea of the tree e illuminates ’ or ‘ dis- 
covers * the tree, we say so only figuratively. Knowledge, if 


1 Quoted by Dr. Ganganath Jha in his Prabhakara School of Purva Mlihamsa. 
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it is an activity, must be a mental activity. What are the 
marks of a mental activity ? “ Mental activity is that which 

does not depend on the object, but depends on the subject .’’ 7 
This requires explanation. Let us take the case of medita- 
tion which is undoubtedly a mental activity. When we medi- 
tate, e.g., on a certain god or goddess, we have no perceptual 
knowledge of the god or goddess in question, for had it been 
so, it would have been perception and not meditation. 
Meditation does not depend on the object which is absent. 
Secondly, meditation depends upon the meditator in the sense 
that the meditator has absolute liberty as to whether he will 
meditate or not ; and even if he meditates it equally depends 
upon him to choose the way in which it should be carried on. 
The same is the case with inference. The object inferred is 
not directly present to the man who infers, for, otherwise, 
there would have been no necessity for inference at all. 
Again it all depends upon the inferring agent whether he 
resort to inference or not ; and even if he infers, the exact 
mode of inferring is left to his choice. But different is the 
case with perceptual knowledge. When, e.g., I see a moun- 
tain, I am said to have the knowledge of it. While mental 
activities are independent of the object, in the sense that the 
objects are not present, perceptual knowledge is dependent 
on the object, for the mountain is present before me. 
Knowledge is dependent on the object in another sense as 
well, inasmuch as it is the object that determines knowledge, 
and not knowledge that determines the object — if I look 
towards the sun, I must see the sun, even if I do not 
like it. While, mental activities are dependent on 

the knower in the sense that the knower can control 

the activities, knowledge, however, is uncontrollable by 
the agent in the sense that the due conditions of 

knowledge having been fulfilled, the knower has no other 
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alternative than to have a knowledge of the object, e.g. 9 the 
mountain. 

What we have said above may be misunderstood to mean 
that meditation or inference are not based on facts. But this 
is far from Samkara’s intention. Transcendental perception 
(saksatkara) is the final aim of meditation and it is, therefore, 
incorrect to say that meditation is not based on objects, for 
the particular god or goddess is the object of meditation. 
Similarly it is our purpose to know a fact of the world when 
we take to inference. We have said in the discussion on the 
character of all knowledge as vastutantra that unless know- 
ledge is vastutantra it is not true knowledge at all. What we 
want to show here is that the process involved in meditation or 
inference needs be carried on with an amount of effort, and 
the mode of such carrying on of the effort depends upon the 
agent. But the vision of gods and goddesses or inferential 
knowledge which are the result of those activities in carrying 
on of the effort, are not themselves effort. This is best shown, 
as we have done in the case of perception where the knowledge 
(e.g. 9 of a mountain) having once arisen, is no longer a process 
to carry on which there may be the necessity of any activity. 
The vision of divine beings (saksatkara) or inferential know- 
ledge, as knowledge , is not a process, and is on a par with 
perceptual knowledge. They are independent of the agent 
for the agent has no longer any alternative but to have 
them, and is dependent on the objects inasmuch as they 
are knowledge of existing facts. We find a statement of 
Samkara in his Sutra Bhasya thus — “ Knowledge is the result 
of using the means of right knowledge and has for its 
objects existing things ; knowledge therefore cannot be 
made or modified (by the knower) but depends entirely 
on the nature of existing things. ,, 8 The marks of mental 
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activity and those of knowledge being thus entirely different 
one cannot say that knowledge is a sort of mental activity or 
in the words of Samkara, “ If it is said that knowledge is a 
mental activity, we can reply that it is not so, for the two 
are different in nature/’ y and we have seen the points wherein 
they differ. The activity that we feel in knowledge is not 
due to knowledge, but to the activity of the subject, who 
in order to gain knowledge, must use the means of know- 
ledge. In order to know, the subject uses his means of 
knowledge, and this use of the means of knowledge involves 
an activity ; and when as a result of this use of the means of 
knowledge we get knowledge, knowledge and the feeling of 
activity seem to coalesce in our mind owing to proximity of 
time. By saying that knowledge is not an activity we do not 
deny the activity involved in knowing : all what we say is that 
the activity is of the subject (under the influence of avidya), 
but not of knowledge. 

This theory is of great importance in the ethico-theologi- 
cal part of Samkara’s philosophy, and we may notice it by 
the way. In the famous controversy regarding the attain- 
ment of moksa through jnana, karma, or the union of both 
jnana and karma (jiiana-karma-samuccaya) gamkara decides 
in favour of jnana chiefly on the ground that if moksa be 
the result of action, then undoubtedly it cannot be eternal 
for all effects are non-eternal ; but if moksa is non-eternal it is 
no moksa at all — it is contradictory to say that moksa is non- 
eternal. The only possibility of moksa, therefore is in taking 
the help of jnana which, as we have seen is not an activity, and 
therefore moksa attained with its help, cannot be liable to non- 
eternality. This problem has been very elaborately discussed 
by gamkara in different parts of his Gita Bhasya, Sutra 
Bhasya and Upanisad Bhasyas, but we need not discuss this 
ethico-theological problem here. 

5 Ibid , 1 . 1 . 4 , 

2 
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Let us now deal with the self-luminosity of knowledge 
as held by gamkara. A question may be raised : We know 
things by knowledge, but how do we know knowledge itself ? 
The Nyaya is of opinion that knowledge manifests others 
but not itself and it requires another knowledge to manifest 
it. We see a piece of cloth, and we have knowledge of it ; 
but “ we require another knowledge to know that we have 
knowledge since it is an object like cloth, etc.” 10 Against 
such a view Samkara argues that knowledge not only expresses 
things but also expresses itself — when knowledge appears it 
manifests itself as well as its object and no anuvyavasaya is 
necessary to know that we have knowledge of such and such 
a thing. If we require a second knowledge to know the first 
knowledge, how shall we know the second knowledge itself ? 
Certainly a third knowledge is necessary to know the second 
one and so on ad infinitum , so that we can never know that 
we know. If the Naiyaikas try to avoid this charge of 
infinite regression by saying that the second one expresses the 
first knowledge and also itself, they really hold the self-illumi- 
nating character of knowledge. The second knowledge knows 
the first one, and the first one, as the Naiyaikas themselves 
admit, is an object like cloth, etc., so that we can say that 
the first knowledge manifests its object just as the second 
knowledge manifests the first knowledge. Now, if this is 
the case, then why should we say that the second know- 
ledge in expressing its object, the first knowledge, expresses 
also itself, and at the same time deny this self-expressing 
attribute to the first knowledge, which expresses its object 
(cloth, etc.) just in the same way ? To say that the first 
knowledge is mental and cloth, etc., are extramental does not 
matter much, for the Naiyaikas themselves admit that, so far 
as they are objects, they are of the same nature. If there- 
fore, one attributes self-illumination to the first knowledge, 


10 quoted by Prof, S. Badhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. n, p. 67, 
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he cannot have any objection to attributing it to the second 
knowledge ; rather the Law of Parsimony requires it. The 
Gita Bhasya says : “ If knowledge is not self-evident then 
it is to be known as an object, and (in that case) the knower 
shall have to know the (first) knowledge by a second know- 
ledge as it knows the thing by the (first) knowledge. But 
that is not a fact .” 11 Ananda Giri comments on the last 
portion, “ that is not a fact,” by saying that “in that case 
there will be the fallacy of regressus ad infinitum .” 12 gaihkara 
concludes, therefore, that “ knowledge is as self-evident as 
pleasure, etc.” 18 

Kumarila makes an objection to the self-illumination 
of knowledge, and says “ if we admit that we know 
knowledge simultaneously with the object then there will 
be annihilation of all objects.” 14 Parthasarathi Mi^ra com- 
ments on the above in his Nyayaratnakara thus: “If 
knowledge is apprehended, just when it rises, it will be 
apprehended as having ‘ form , 5 for nothing without form can 
be apprehended, and this means annihilation of the object ” 15 
(i.e., the real external object will not be proved to exist). 
Though Kumarila and Parthasarathi apprehend subjectivism 
in case of knowledge possessing c form ’ yet Samkara thinks 
that subjectivism is refuted thereby. As it is not possible on 
our part to differentiate between the ideas themselves, e.g . 9 a 
pot from a piece of cloth — both the Vijnanavadi Buddhists 
and Samkara are of opinion that there must be some differ- 
ence among them, or to be clear, that the ideas must have 
some sort of c form/ But though both the Vijnanavadi Bud- 
dhists and Samkara agree so far, yet entirely different are the 
conclusions which they draw. The Vijnanavadis thought that 


11 Git® Bha§ya, 18.50. 

14 Commentary to 18.50. 

18 Gita Bh&§ya, 18.50. 

14 Slokav&rtika ; Sanyav&da, Slokas 232 and 233. 
18 Nyayaratnakara’, commentary to Sloka 233. 
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this warranted them to dismiss external things altogether, 
for what is the necessity of assuming external things, e.g.> 
ghata or pata, if our ideas themselves have such forms ? 
When Kumarila or Parthasarathi argued against self-illumi- 
nation of knowledge on the ground that this will lead to 
Sakarajhanavada, and eventually to subjectivism, they had 
before them such a theory. But let us note the reply that 
Samkara has given to the Vijnanavadi theory, gamkara says : 
“ How could the various forms (Vasana) originate if external 
things were not perceived ? To say that this is due to begin- 
ningless series of mental ‘ forms 5 involves regress as ad infinitum , 
and the world — even the world of mental 4 forms ’ — becomes 
impossible/' 16 Samkara thus proved the existence of the 
world with the help of sakarajnana contrary to the apprehen- 
sions of Kumarila and Parthasarathi. 

The distinctions of the subject and the object is also another 
characteristic of empirical knowledge. We can have no 
example of empirical knowledge where there is an absence of 
the subject or the object. Knowledge comes in only when the 
subject and the object are related. What should the agent 
know unless there is an object to be known ? And how can, 
on the other hand, the object be known unless there be a 
subject to know ? “( If there is nothing but Brahman ) then 

the distinction of subject and object is lost, because both of 
them are one with Brahman. But this is an established fact, 
and it is improper to obliterate this. The distinction of the sub- 
ject and the object was a fact, and will remain a fact/’ 17 — To 
this objection to the Brahman-doctrine, $amkara replies : “ If 
anybody makes such an opposition he is to be told that this is 
only an empirical (laukika) distinction, and we do not disregard 
such empirical distinction." 18 This statement of Samkara 


18 Sutra Bha$ya, 2.2.80. 

11 Sutra Bhaetya, 2.1.13. 

18 Bfhadaranyaka BhS§ya, 2.4.14. 
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shows that he accepts the distinction of the subject and the 
object in empirical knowledge. Knowledge means that the 
subject has knowledge of the object, so that we can do away 
with neither the subject nor the object. 

Before we finish our discussion on the nature of know- 
ledge let us see the relation existing between the subject and 
the object, and knowledge and the object. 

Samkara has made an extremely sharp distinction be- 
tween the subject and the object. He definitely warns us against 
our tendency to make the subject an object of our thought. 
Try however we may, there is always the subject which baffles 
our attempt to make it an object of our thought. The reason 
is simple enough if it is stated, all our experience requires 
a subject and when we turn our thought over into the sub- 
ject, we require another subject and so on ad infinitum. In 
sill our thinking the subject is always to be posited. “ What 
we want to know,” says Samkara, “is the object and not the 
subject/’ 10 To make the subject an object of thought is a 
sheer contradiction. “ And if it is a fact,” continues Samkara, 
that we can know only the object, then the subject can never 
be known .” 20 “ As fire cannot burn itself, so the subject 

c?annot know itself as an object.” 

Samkara in his Taittiriya Bhasya gives another reason 
which is of a negative character. “ Even supposing that the 
jubject can be known, the subject becomes an object, and we 
lave no subject.” If every piece of knowledge requires a 
subject, and if we assume that we know the subject, then an 
absurdity occurs inasmuch as we are to know the subject as 
in object without there being a subject to know ! Nobody 
?an deny that knowledge requires a subject, but we are to 
leny this very first principle of epistemology if we are to 
nake the subject an object of thought. 


Ibid. 

*9 Taittiriya BhS^ya, 1.28. 
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To get out of this difficulty a possible reply may be that 
the self has the capacity simultaneously to play the double 
part of the subject and the object. It has been argued above that 
the subject cannot know itself, firstly, because we are always 
to posit a subject in every cognition and therefore the subject 
always eludes our attempt to know it ; and secondly, because 
if we go to make the subject an object of thought, we have 
no subject to know the subject as an object. It may be 
suggested that if we attribute to the subject the capacity to 
play the double part of the subject and the object at the same 
time, then both these difficulties may be avoided. The subject 
will at once become the subject and put itself under examina- 
tion as an object, so that in one single experience we will have 
both the aspects. We shall be required neither to posit another 
subject for this cognition, nor will there be any difficulty for 
want of a subject, when the subject will try to turn its thought 
upon itself. Such a defence would have been possible if the 
subject and the object were complementary and not opposed. 
A thing may have different aspects if these aspects do not 
clash. But as in the present case the subject and the object 
are, by their nature, so opposed that we cannot attribute both 
of them to a single entity. To attribute two such opposed 
qualities as those of the subject and the object is to bifurcate it. 21 
Supposing that Atman as subject can think upon itself, as an 
object, then it is to be admitted that Atman as the subject and 
Atman as the object are somehow related. If so, the difficulty 
arises, viz., that there must be two things before any question of 
relationship comes in. Relation there cannot be unless there 
are things to be related. We are to admit, then, that Atman 
as subject is different from Atman as object, otherwise no 
question of their relationship comes in. In other words we are 
to accept that Atman has two distinct parts, viz., the subject 
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and the object. In his Aitareya Bhasya Samkara says that if 
we hold that the subject can think upon itself as an object 
then “Atman will be divided into two parts— the knower 
and the known, — and such division of a spiritual entity is 
absurd.” 22 

The relation of mutual exclusiveness as we have seen in 
the case of the subject and the object also exists in the case of 
knowledge and the object, and the arguments are also of the same 
nature. The object is what is known and knowledge is know- 
ledge of the object and if so, knowledge and the object cannot but 
be different. “Hundreds of Buddhists,” says Samkara, “cannot 
unsettle this difference of knowledge and the object which is an 
established fact, as one cannot bring the dead to life .” 28 But 
it may be objected that we actually make knowledge the object 
of further knowledge, so that it is not reasonable to draw such 
an exclusive distinction between knowledge and the object. Our 
knowledge is knowledge of a certain object, and it may also be 
the object of another knowledge. The reply given by Samkara 
is that “ When one knowledge becomes an object of another 
knowledge, the latter knowledge is the real knowledge .” 24 
When we put our knowledge into examination by another 
knowledge, the former knowledge really takes the place of 
object. If one knowledge becomes an object of another 
knowledge, none can call it a knowledge, for it is known as an 
object. The knowledge that is known, is called knowledge 
only by courtesy. 


( n ) 


We have discussed about the nature of empirical know- 
ledge. Let us now turn to the limits of empirical knowledge. 


56 * Aitareya Bha?ya, Introduction to Ch. II, 
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There is perhaps none to disagree if we say that empirical 
knowledge depends for its origin and development upon 
data supplied by the sense organs. The limits of our sense 
organs and mind, therefore, determine the limits of our 
knowledge. If we depend upon sense organs and mind, there 
can, perhaps, be no question of knowing more than what the 
capacity of our organs of sense and mind allow. This capacity 
of mind and organs varies not only with different individuals 
but also with the same man in different times. But apart 
from such personal equations, there are reasons which go to 
show that there is a limit beyond which the organs and mind 
cannot help us. The present weakness of our sense organs 
and mind, it may be said, should not be made an argument 
against our possibility of perfect knowledge even in future. 
Who knows there may not come a time when our mind 
and sense organs will become so perfect that there will be 
nothing hidden from them ? But if we look deeper it will 
appear that even such a supposition cannot save the 
sense organs and the mind from the charge of limited 
capacity. 

The sense organs have a limited sphere of activity. The 
eye gives colour, ear sound and so on, but none can encroach 
upon the domain of others. Even if, therefore, all our sense 
organs become perfect they cannot alter this fundamental law 
which differentiates one sense organ from another. The power 
of the eye and ear may be ten thousand times increased, but 
still the eye must see colour and the ear must hear sound. 
The result is that the perfect eye and the perfect ear can give 
us pictures of reality in their respective spheres which are 
only one-sided. There is, moreover, another difficulty, viz., 
about the insufficient number of sense organs in our posses- 
sion. Voltaire conceived of an animal with a thousand sense 
organs of different kinds and there is nothing impossible in it 
from the theoretical standpoint. But even if we exclude such 
a possibility based entirely on theoretical grounds, it regains a 
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fact that our perfect organs also, being limited in their own 
sphere, give us only side glances of reality. It may be 
objected that the co-operation of these perfect organs can give 
us a perfect knowledge of reality. But such a co-operation 
is not possible. The mind which receives all the impressions 
that come through the sense organs is not capable of receiv- 
ing, at one moment , impressions of different kinds — it cannot 
receive at one moment the sensations that come through two 
organs or more; and this, in other words, means that in sense 
perception (pratyaksa) we have knowledge of only one kind. 
The Nyaya Sutra says : “ The proof of the mind’s existence is 

the non-simultaneity of knowledge.” 25 Samkara also accepts 
this view as we find in the Aitareya Bhasya . 26 The rapidity 
of perceptional knowledge sometimes leads us to believe that 
there is simultaneity, but it is only succession with great 
rapidity, or as it is said, like the piercing of lotus petals. Now, 
if we cannot have perceptions of all kinds simultaneously, one 
cannot deny that in perception the mind cannot in any way, 
get a full picture of reality. 

There is in the case of the mind another great difficulty 
which always limits its scope. Apart from personal capacity 
or incapacity, and even granting tremendous capacity to the 
mind, as we have done in the case of sense organs, there is a 
fundamental weakness which it can never overcome. 
European psychology has laid it down as a condition of know- 
ledge that knowledge is possible only if the sensations are 
assimilated and discriminated from one another* This 
assimilation and discrimination show that there can be 
no knowledge unless sensations or ideas are taken as 
related. This has, however, been given so great and so exclu- 
sive a stress in the Neo-Hegelian School that they have gone 
to the length of asserting that we know nothing but relations. 


25 Nyfiya Sutra, 1.1.6. 

20 Aitareya Bhasya, Introduction to 3.1. 
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Green in his Prolegomena to Ethics says that, if we “ exclude 
from what we have considered real all qualities constituted by 
relation, we find that none are left.” 27 This extremist ten- 
dency has been challenged by Hobhouse in his Theory of 
Knowledge. c< How does relation constitute a quality ? The 
book has a brown cover, i.e the cover is related by way of 
resemblance to other brown surfaces, and by way of difference 
to any other colour we like to take. But does this relation 
constitute the brown, or do brown and other colours constitute 
the relations ? ” 28 We have no need here to discuss the 
value of these statements, but we can say that both of them 
admit that knowledge is not possible unless the data are 
thought of as related. Sarhkara holds the same opinion and 
is very clear on the point : “ A thing can be understood as 

this or that,” says he in his Taittiriya Bhasya, “ after being 
compared or discriminated from similars and dissimilars .” 29 
In the BrhadSranyaka Bhasya, while proving the separate 
existence of mind apart from sense organs, he says, “ So there 
is an organ called mind, because if anybody touches my back 
with hands or legs, I cannot see (whether he touches it with 
hand or leg), but still it is with the help of mind that we can 
know whether it is hand or leg. Had there been no mind to 
discriminate between different sense impressions, there would 
have been no other means of differentiating among them ” 
and concludes “ that which discriminates is mind .” 80 To 
know anything is thus to know it as compared and contrasted, 
or in other words as related. Here comes the difficulty. 
Comparison and contrast as relations, always presuppose more 
than one thing, otherwise there can be no relation. The very 
notion of relation implies that there is more than one, that 

27 Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 23. 

48 Theory of Knowledge, p. 23. 

8U Taittiriya Bhasya, 2.6 

ao Brbadara9yaka Rha?ya, 1.5.3. 
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there is plurality. And plurality, again, means that every 
one of such things is finite. 

So we come to an impasse. There can be no knowledge 
unless things are thought of as related ; there can be no 
relation unless there is plurality ; and plurality means that 
things are limited. So we can say that mind which deals 
with inter-related things, deals with plurality and consequently 
is always concerned with finite things. We have seen while 
discussing about the scope of the activity of the sense 
organs and of the mind in its relation to the sense organs, that 
neither of them gives us a full picture of reality ; we now see, 
from a different standpoint, that mind is constitutionally unfit 
to deal with anything which is not finite. What knowledge 
we get through sense organs and mind is only knowledge of 
limited things. “ What is known is little,” says Samkara in 
his Kenopanisad Bhasya . 81 Reality, or Brahman, as Samkara 
calls it, cannot be fully known either by the organs of sense 
or mind. 

But is this knowledge only partial or fictitious ? Know* 
ledge — partial or complete — is possible only if the means of 
right knowledge and mind can operate upon the object 
of knowledge. When we look at the vast world spread before 
us we see only a very insignificant part, nor has mind the 
capacity to conceive a world so large in all its details and 
entirety ; but what insignificant part of the world we may 
know through organs or mind, we are to admit that 
this insignificant knowledge is possibly only because they 
have, so to say, jurisdiction over it, i.e because it is possible 
for them to operate upon it. But if they cannot so operate, 
there can be no knowledge whatsoever. Such is the case 
with the sense organs and mind with reference to 
Brahman, Sanikara’s reality, as the following discussion will 
show. 


81 Kenopanisad Bhasya, 1.4. 
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As regards the Means of Right knowledge (Pramanas), 
they are unable to get any glimpse of Brahman. Brahman 
has neither colour, touch, taste, smell or sound, so that the 
five organs of knowledge, the doorways of perception, which 
deal with colour, etc., cannot operate. “ It is the nature 
of sense organs that they are concerned with external things 
and not with Brahman .” 82 If these organs of perceptual 
knowledge cannot know Brahman then other pramanas, which 
depend on perception, also cannot. Inference depends upon 
perception for its data, hut the data supplied by perception 
all relate to colour, touch, etc. ; and hence inference is hound 
to the domain of colour, touch, etc. Analogy, like inference, 
depends on perception for its data, and shares the same fate 
with inference. Perception, inference and analogy, thus, 
being bound to colour, etc., cannot give us any knowledge of 
Brahman which has no earthly qualities. 

We now come to the Yedas or Agama pramana. There 
are innumerable passages in Samkara in which he advocates 
the cause of the Yedas as the only source of knowledge of 
Brahman. “The true nature of the cause of the world upon 
which depends the salvation of men cannot be at all under- 
stood without the help of the Vedas .” 33 It is needless to 
multiply instances on this point. But we should be careful 
in judging the intention of Samkara in making such state- 
ments. Like the theologians of mediaeval Europe Samkara 
argues that since no other pramanas can give us knowledge 
of Brahman, the Vedas are the only source of our knowledge 
of Brahman. But we are to note the sense in which Samkara 
calls the Vedas to be the only source of knowledge about 
Brahman. 


Sfitra BhSeya, 1.1.8. 
88 Ilid t 2.1.11. 
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Do we intuit Brahman, by reading the Vedas ? Or 
does he mean that the Vedas only give us knowledge 
of Brahman in the sense that it gives us mere informa- 
tion concerning Brahman ? “ The Vedic texts regarding 

Brahman merely inform.” 84 The Vedas thus inform us 
of Brahman but cannot give us intuitive knowledge of 
Brahman. Vacaspati says, “ The intuition of Brahman 
is not the effect of a study of the Vedas together 
with the Mlmamsa but of (transcendental) percep- 
tion.” 35 

We can therefore make a statement to the effect that 
none of the pramanas can give us knowledge of Brahman. 
This has been clearly put by Samkara in his Gita Bhasya 
thus : “ Brahman is called unknowable because it cannot 
be known by any of the # pramanas.” 86 Mind, because it 
depends upon the pramanas for all kinds of knowledge, can 
also have no knowledge of Brahman. If the pramanas cannot 
give us knowledge of Brahman at all, mind can have no 
knowledge whatever of Brahman, and so no question of know- 
ing it completely or incompletely with their help, can arise. 
Samkara says, “ The empirical knowledge (laukiki drsti) is 
connected with colour, etc., and so cannot know the pratya- 
gatman (Brahman).” 37 

Another fundamental difficulty in our way of knowing 
Brahman through empirical knowledge in the subject-object 
relation involved therein. If we are to take the help of 
empirical knowledge in knowing Brahman it follows that we 
are to know Brahman as an object. This is what Samkara 
thinks to be impossible. The reason for this is be found 


84 Sutra Bh&^ya, 1.1.1. 

38 Bhamafcl, 1.1.1. 

36 Gita Bha?ya, 12.3. 

87 Brhadaraijjaka Bh&sya. 
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in his identification of Atman with Brahman. Samkara says 
in his Kenopanisad Bhasya, “ The Atman of every individual 
cogniser is Brahman — this is the final conclusion of the 
Vedanta ” 88 In his Sutra Bhasya — “Atman is Brahman.” 89 
Now if Atman be identical with Brahman, and if, as we have 
seen, Atman can never be made an object, then Brahman, 
because it is Atman, can also never be made an object of 
thought. We have said, while considering the possibility on the 
part of the sense organs and the mind to give us a knowledge 
of Brahman, that the two defects are, firstly, that their capacity 
being limited (alpa) they cannot give a full picture of reality, 
and secondly, that they being concerned with colour, etc., 
cannot comprehend Brahman which has no colour, etc. But 
even if we grant for the sake of argument, that the sense 
organs and the mind have no such # defects, yet we are unable 
to surpass the great defect just noticed. To know, in 
empirical knowledge, means to know a thing as an object of 
thought— this is the essential condition and characteristic of 
empirical knowledge. So, even if we ignore the other two 
defects, we cannot still make Atman, and consequently 
Brahman, an object of thought. We thus see how the 
subject-object relation, that is always present in empirical 
knowledge, make it impossible for us to know Brahman, the 
ultimate reality. The Kenopanisad Bhasya says : 66 Because 
the ears, etc., get knowledge only because Brahman gets 
knowledge, so ears, etc., cannot know Brahman, because 

Brahman cannot know itself (as an object) Though 

the mind can think, etc., about other things, yet because 
Brahman is the real knower, the mind cannot know Brahman 
(because Brahman cannot know itself as an object ).” 49 


88 Kenopanisad Bhasya 9.1. 

89 Sntra Bh§§ya, 1.1.1. 

40 Kenopanisad Bhasya, 1.3. 
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Let us explain : All knowledge belongs to Atman, whether 
through the senses or the mind or through any of the 
other pramaijas. So that, when the question of knowing 
Atman through the sense organs, etc., comes, it means 
that Atman, who is the real knower knows Atman itself 
through the sense organs, etc., and it is, we have seen, 
impossible for Atman to know itself as an object. So we 
can say that empirical knowledge which must come to sense 
organs, etc., involves the knowledge of Atman by Atman as 
an object, and is, therefore, impossible. 

Empirical knowledge — or apara vidya, as Samkara calls it 
following the Upanisads — when duly examined makes us 
feel that our much vaunted knowledge, is after all, a kind of 
knowledge which cannot show us Brahman, the ultimate 
reality. “ Within this lower knowledge/’ says Dr. Urquhart, 
“ we are helpless prisoners, and cannot by any means save our 
soul. We may pass from one experience to another but cannot 
shake ourselves free from the degradation of the ordinary.” 41 If 
such be the unfortunate lot of men what hope is there to satisfy 
our longing to know the truth ? If such a question be put to 
Samkara he would unhesitatingly answer, “ Yes, there is hope 
for us.” 42 He does not, like Kant or Spencer, tell us of a 
Thing-in-itself or an Absolute whose mere existence we know, 
but which are always unknowable in any other sense. Carlyle 
compared Kant with one who can conjure up ghosts but can- 
not drive them, or one who leads another in the Serbonian 
Bog but cannot lead him out. lhe remarks are equally 
applicable to Spencer. Both of them show the defects of 
empirical knowledge in a thousand and one way and steep 


41 Vedanta and Modern Thought, p. 113. 

** “ Fear not, oh wise, that you are helpless. There is a way of crossing the ocean 

of saibsSra, and this way— through which went the sages of old— I shall tell unto you.” 

yivekacu4& m *Qi. 
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us into the sea of agony, from which no rescue is ever 
possible. We are sometimes tempted to ask Kant and Spencer : 
What good is there in making us wise when ignorance is a 
bliss P Verily, there is no good in tormenting us with puzzles 
which we can never solve. 


(HI) 

Para, vidya, Anubhaba, Saksatkara, Pratyaksya, as it 
is variously called, is a knowledge which alone can save us. 
In it there is none of the shortcomings of empirical know- 
ledge. In that state of transcendental knowledge we are one 
with Brahman. The defects of empirical knowledge — all of 
them — point to this unity of Brahman and Atman. As long 
as Brahman is considered as something outside us, whatever 
knowledge (if at all) we get must be partial ; whatever 
knowledge we get is knowledge of colour, taste, etc.; 
whatever knowledge we get involve the subject-object 
relation. But if we consider the subject itself as 
Brahman then none of the three defects can cause 
trouble. Brahman is not outside, therefore, we are not 
to see it through the sense organs and the mind, and so, 
partialness and colouredness, etc., which are unfortunate but 
invariable attendants of the knowledge that comes through 
them, do not arise. Similarly, if Brahman is not outside us, 
the subject-object relation, the most troublesome defect of 
empirical knowledge does not hold good. To see a thing is 
to take it as external to the subject, with all troubles of 
empirical knowledge. The failure of empirical knowledge, 
thus, points to the kind of knowledge in which the object is not 
external to the subject or, to be accurate, in which there is 
neither subject nor object. he subject-object relation is 
purely empirical (laukiki). 43 


48 Sutra Bhasya, 2.1.3. 
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It may be asked as to how such an intuition of Brahman 
is possible without the subject-object relation. We are said to, 
have, in intuition a knowledge of Brahman, suggesting there- 
by Brahman is known by us as an object. In his attempt 
to gain a knowledge of the self Samkara violates his own 
rule that the subject must never be made an object. The 
objection is evidently based on the assumption that in the 
intuition of Atman, Atman intuits itself as an object even 
as we see thing. Had it been the case with Samkara, certainly 
there would have been a strange contradiction. In reply 
to this we may quote Deussen, “ But does not the division of 
subject and objeet exists here also, between him who sinks 
and in which he sinks himself ? Our authors (the Vedantins) 
answer this question with a nagative, but as the basis of 
their view they only bring forward similes and passages 
of scriptures. They begin by reminding us that this divi- 
sion only exists in virtue of limitation (upadhi) and that 
this rests on ignorance, after the dissipation of which the 
individual soul is identical with the highest soul .” 44 The 
intuition of Brahman is no intuition of an external reality. 
But Deussen further says, “ But an explanation of this unifica- 
tion of subject and object (as it actually takes place in aesthetic 
contemplation and religious devotion) cannot be obtained from 
their ( i.e ., of the similes) discussion .” 45 When he tells 
us that with the dissipation of ignorance “ the individual 
soul is identical with the highest soul,” he seems to interpret 
Samkara as it should be . 46 If this be the relation between 
jtva and Brahman and if with the disappearance of 


44 Deussen continues : — “ They compare this identity with the serpent and its coil, 
the sun and its light, they insist that the liberation, which consists in thus becoming one, 
would be impossible if we held the separation to be in the strictest sense real, and con* 
elude from the scripture that with the annihilation of plurality, only the knower in us, apd 
therefore Atman, remains as the unit,” — System of the Vedanta, p. 214, 

48 Ibid, p. 214. 

4ft Mupdakopanisad Bhfi&ya, 8.27, 
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up&dhis, as Deussen himself points out, jlva is identical 
♦with Brahman even as ghatakasa is identical with mahakasa,; 
whence does the question of the unification of the subject and 
the object comes at all ? And it is rather misleading to compare 
the intuition of Brahman with aesthetic appreciation and 
religious contemplation as is generally done. We may say 
that in aesthetic appreciation or religious devotion the subject- 
object relation is in the minimum possible grade, but still it is 
there. They may be the highest form of empirical knowledge 
but still on principle they are as much different from tran- 
scendental knowledge of Samkara as any other form of 
empirical knowledge. When Deussen speaks of unification 
of subject and object it seems that the two different 
entities are somehow united, but in fact with the removal 
of upadhis there is neither the subject nor the object. 
Samkara’s intention is not to say that the subject — (the 
individual or jlva) and the object (Brahman) are now separate — 
for the term unification suggests previous separation — 
but when the subject gets intuition of Brahman they are 
united any way. Had this been the intention of gaihkara, 
he might be asked to explain how such a unification is 
possible, but it is no wonder that Samkara nowhere gives 
us an explanation of this unification, for he holds no such 
unification at all. The similes of Samkara are not meant for 
explaining such unification but only to show that they are 
one, and we are to note the gulf of difference between one and 
unified . The subject and the object are not unified in tran- 
scendental knowledge but they are already one. 

There are of course statements in Samkara which seem to 
show that Atman gets a knowledge of Brahman as an object — 
“ Brahman expresses himself to one when his avidya is des- 
troyed as light expresses ghata, etc .” 47 There are several such 
statements, But this is only a figurative way of speaking. 


Ibid 3 . 5 . 8 . 
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Accepting the division of jlva and Brahman in the avidya 
state when we speak of identity in vidya state we may put 
it as if Brahman is seen by jlva. Similarly the similes of 
rivers losing themselves in the sea 48 seems to show that two 
different things merge, but this is also a figurative way of 
speaking, and here also Samkara speaks of the union only 
with reference to the distinction of jlva and Brahman as 
found in avidya state. The simile of ghatakasa and 
mah&kasa in which he says that when upadhis are destroyed 
ghatakasa is found to be one with mahakasa , 49 seems to be the 
best simile he has given. Though previous to the destruc- 
tion of ghata they might be taken as true and after the des- 
truction of gha^a one may speak as if ghatakasa is united 
with mahakasa, yet in fact such union is only in word, for the 
two akasas are already one. The difficulty of expressing 
transcendental facts in empirical terms is great, and language 
fails to bring out what we like to express. Deussen rightly 
observes, “ All metaphysics has to battle with the great 
difficulty unique in the whole province of science that it must 
think in conception and express in words what is properly 
contrary to their nature, since all words and conception at 
last spring from that very base of empiric reality which 
metaphysics undertakes to transcend.. and he continues 
“ so far then, as metaphysics accepts itself to the form of 
empirical knowledge in order thereby to express its own 
content, it necessarily assumes an allegorical, more or less 
mythical character.” 60 And it is therefore, not a particular fault 
of Samkara and other Indian philosophers that they express 
philosophical truths with the help of similes at times. The 
only way to understand the true import of the author in 
such cases is to appreciate, with sympathy and insight, what 
the author means to say and not to accept what his words 

Ibid, 3. 2. 8. 

9 Ibid, 3. 2. 7. 

10 Sjetem of the .Vedanta, p. 97. 
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apparently express, to look to the content rather than to 
the grammar. 

Let us discuss some further objections that may be raised 
against the transcendental knowledge of Samkara. The intui- 
tion, it may be said, is so much different from empirical know- 
ledge that it cannot be considered to be the completion and 
sublimation of the empirical knowledge. Scientific knowledge 
is not separated from ordinary knowledge, but it is comple- 
tion and sublimation of ordinary knowledge. Similarly 
transcendental knowledge or intuition should not be totally 
separated from empirical knowledge, but like scientific 
knowledge, it should complete and sublimate empirical 
knowledge. If this is not done, this leads to dangerous 
consequences inasmuch as there will be a tendency to out 
the Gordian knot by denying the validity of certain inex- 
plicable facts of the world without making any attempt to 
explain them. The true business of philosophy is not 
to leave a single fact unexplained, and the philosophy 
that explains away things fails in its mission. The 
multiplicity of the world requires as much explanation 
as unity, and to say that they are like things of dream 
for in transcendental knowledge they do not exist, is 
not to explain them. There is also the danger of falling 
into a vague and colourless perception while jiva gets 
a knowledge of the unity of himself with Brahman. 
Intuition promises to give us a knowledge of the unity of jiva 
and Brahman, and who knows this knowledge of the unity of 
jiva and Brahman — which is so unlike our empirical know- 
ledge — is not a vague and contentless knowledge, which is 
really no knowledge at all. 

All the above objections, viz., extreme separation of 
empirical and transcendental knowledge, failure to explain 
facts of the world, and vagueness and contentlessness, — all of 
them are based on the assumption that the transcendental 
knowledge is a kind of knowledge in which wc know 
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something as object. Let us take them one by one. Scientific 
knowledge can afford to be a completion and sublimation of 
ordinary knowledge only because both of them are of the 
same kind, i.e. 9 in both of them something is known as object 
and we might have expected transcendental knowledge to 
possess this mark of scientific knowledge if it would have 
claimed to know things as objects as scientific knowledge 
does. Similarly the question of explaining things may arise 
only if we say that they are known, for unless we know them 
at all what should we explain. And again, knowledge can 
be charged as vague or contentless if we expect them to 
know something as object. But transcendental knowledge 
or intuition is, in fact, not a knowledge in which we know 
things. It is not a kind of knowledge at all, but being. In 
that stage we do not know Brahman but become Brahman, 
so that the objections raised cannot be raised at all. These 
objections, whatever may be their value in the case of know- 
ing Brahman as an object, has no value here because Samkara 
does not hold that we know Brahman as an object. Even the 
word becoming is really objectionable from Samkara’s stand- 
point, for this suggests that we were not Brahman but have 
become Brahman, while Samkara is definite, as we have seen, 
that Atman is Brahman. The Mundaka Bhasya says : — “ Well 
what is the guarantee that he who knows Brahman becomes 
Brahman — He may attain other things and not Brahman- 
hood ? No, all the impediments to becoming Brahman 
having been destroyed by vidya, the only bar to moksa is 
avidya, for the moksa of every man is eternal and is his own 
nature. So when he knows Brahman as his own self in 

intuition, he cannot attain things other than Brahman 

So he who knows Brahman becomes Brahman.” 51 The 


1 1 


Mui<3akopani§ad Bh&?ya, 3.2.9, 
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use of the word jnana in this connection is responsible for 
this great trouble. Whenever we are said to know, we assume 
that we know an object ; and in that sense we certainly 
do not know Brahman. 
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nfc? 51 I C*lt f53J-5?^ 3?35t *tf3*tt#t ‘<£fafa’ 

stcs *ttca 51 i at f53j?^r?| a^jt ?sii ?t? i t?l ffa? irsi ; 
fa§ SJ5S. 5^tf?f*t^ I >£tfe 3^3 '5I^?tOT at f53] 

?^C?f faf? Cfff»tC3 ^t5, 5^ ?^? 5W SCSI'S ^5f? 5t*t 5? 51, — 
f?f5 ff?t?ft:?5, f3f5? m-f> 3^?>nt i 5tt? ?^? 55t?, 

t?1 T5I5^ Villen fstw 51 ?f??1 ; Sl^ fffc^ 5t^S, 

ftfesp ‘5i5tS,— 4 'Stc? 51 OTfirai ;— 5^?t5t? 5*5E5? '5tf^!t5?iC , t 
gflfi?^E5F 5J55 ^?1 ^#)T I Wltra? 3f?S, ?^? tf5 5^t -fft '3 
#r?5fft3i — at awrat ^1 at spmc?! ^f%?tCf5 I 



Sfta'Q sfl I WSl $tf®gt, ^* 1 ® 

<5f5cna ®h fag® jtcb^ i sft? ^5° *rte gfSrai, §5t5 
?OJ ! 8 RC^g «ff5«tt« gftgtCS I $51 nf?f55S, *[tg gfagtt $51 
<5tf*R ^fkegffC^ St'SttHI g|$C® 5t5, *lt*R Sfatg gtfe? gt$C® 
5TS I 5t51 £t^5 ®t5l I STfS 

aton^ ^ gi5i ^arcs ; §5t? *tc«ij gi5i fgggf^fs 

fagft ( ^5* ) ; — #ti1 ®t5t3$ I 

csrac*? fa*ra m\ gfg ; c*i$ faggw fafa sftwa, $tetw wa® 
?i ftgft g^i gig i gt5i c^ fggg, ®t5i ‘5of5T<i *r$ gi wt 5$t® 
*TtC?r an I s^CTJ? fan® 'SRf"?® nt51 

3W<?r 3ft *fj f?3 «ltc^ I $51 far-fapsj, ^1 I 

$51 fag>t?tfft®, gft?!t®t®, ar^l I CW5, SR, -SM, $fs?gtft 

5t3l Srtg *[*gfifo ; at 53 fag ^KggtOT C ? l§t f$g-®Tf, #t®1 ®t5tat 
^fagtc^a i >at a?^, faat% c?5t^ ^fsil g?n gfg ^1 1 

tferetfe W??, I sr VQ ^f$j fairs I 

$5t?i c^5$ fggft an;?, $5tgt ^t'ut? cm fans ; $5t?i 
fspgi g>fggfg Riga? ; $5ft?g 5t?t$ 'srfsn ®iNa feral fan^fe apfggi 

gftgf I $5t?1 </55$ ^S-fa^i, aft5 | f%fa ST^C^? 

®% fafa Saftgg 391 , fiffl, %$t* 3 ft<®, “$f®H, *R, 

5$C®9 P P3 l” $5t$ »Rft*ig g5R3J3f, *f#3i JRgf?®, ’^fajg'Q 
^gftsr ^ig^fe 1 $%g, sr, f^jtfff awat <a$ ?5R“f% 

i?t$ 1 .at ffa?#t$ gfasmg fagggifafa *wer #ftgg,— <af®&l, 

'srfatg 1 fggfr a?i gtfgfts% fggcga »ict fai^Q i 

fg 5 ^ fggg i ?1 «ltf^C«1'9 fggft? fgt^lt’l 5^ a?| 1 4 $ ^lfgait% 

®c^?g g«fang ^t®i *t®^r i t?i c^a g| ewe?? ^ i 

“t?i t€fg a?it 1 t?rg *itt gf®rai, 

t?tg fgait*t« srs? ar. 5 1 $51 farsi, »tw®, ntafsR i 

CTi:?? fga?tC*t t?t? a?t*f 5g ajl | $51 ^tW. t^l I 



c^tfttaa* atsft 

tai ati atai cataj aca i tai jpfc’ts, ^ea, faa 'q 

aatsa ^ r 

fftsta aaaPaita CT faaaa ®itCf, stai ftf 5 C^t*( i ^t 
aaafSIl CWCa? acai atftat'S ft^t aaiaa ai l tfa 'SRtf?, fa^*! ; 
tfa ca caa C^ta feata fa<9 aa =n, cacaa fapai lata atfaar 
a^ataa atca ai i tfa aa^ fspata atf^raca «iafts i 

! ®t^, fafepa I aMcaa ^<2t^t<t faasta, arat?-a1rt>I? 
atasta ^Ma, — faacaat ^ 1 ?% I ^8, aa, tfeatfa — Sfffa 
£fff%?t faasH I ^tUta Jfffare ai atftcaj affs fSFat %1 atal 
^t «tca axat^s faa?tc»f *tfa«ts atatcs i ^t faaft 'sit^l 'sttaicaa 
s^C? ^af 5 ?^ ; tai *tf*?, aa, frafa* faastca ®rf®<5 aa ai,— afvrs 
tai sra-w^icsa srsa’tta, ^tsta 'Q §ata at#t i atat® ■« fac*ia, 
®r«i « c^sa— ^t $t '5j;*t aitai ^taatsit ?if2s i mm wt^, 
faaa atat aat<5§vi atatt ^tfa-catcat #fa<rc:*f oral faattw i 
bhic® «itwi faaa 's faafta *ia"*fa areata aa%a caftDs ntt i 
smear faacaa ca^ta fafafrast?, aaaMs *m aft \ faaa vpfi 
faaat aaat°c*i c«t&sa ^a? tai faaaactfa ®it«ta i fafa <flt 
fafaastca fa's^ a^<af*ic<a <iias Mas 5 © 5 ^aasw '^'Sfaaj >e 
cettfas cafacs *tta, fsfat <2j^5 ; Mat *faatmta aw 

ttai alters nteaa i aaa ftaatf^asi sftiai ata, saa aawa 
acaj cat ^ faafra a^si nfa^r? atai *tcs i *rcsa fata 1 ? c*ftas 
a^ai aca— iil^as ^s^atm ^t sema afaaam fawa antes, 
f^it ca ^tmta nfaeaa aca, ^tart afaai faatc?a i ata •q arcaa 
*ifaata ai «!a?t??a aa, f^ sar t ?r? jrata casta ai*tt^a m ai i 
^tcaa ’tta'a ss f?a, as fwa ai aa ; ^f^cs #rawa ata 

aa i ^t cacaa ^a? ata aa, ft^ satir? catt ataa ^caa 
a’Pl ^faai ^sa ^sa caa sta*! ^faai atw i at^a uit 
faatcaa acat, 'at^i®taat®t< %ai asfaai arc^ i <sitatcaa acai 



C3 <513^ 3tsf sp*j3>3ie*f 3^13 ^5t«t3T 3P3-f33N 3f3C® 

3tf3C3%, sit3tw3 , »iwa sf335t3®1 f33 str.3 i < 4^*1 5 «rt^gi- 
erfc&l 3fk® *itf%c e i, &*rf5rtw C3 a^Me^tora 331 sites— 
®t*t3 <2tf®&l ?lc«i, s^tc33 31 f33ft c<rc$3 f33tu 
f^^TS 5 ^ i( 1 . Of 5 '®t , 3 *tf3*t® SAFI'S, 3t3tf 3^3® 3tC33 ; — 
®e^3 f^C^*t ^f??Jtt ® I|f33 S|^c33 fFS-^r sitf3c® 
*ttf33tfsc33 1 — 

“s^r-g^i stf? ®t3 cFfc?? 3®3 1 
3t3 3t3 3tf$ 3C3 Sf33 *5153 II 

^ai , 3tfs ffa 1 
*tft3 Ste^ 3*g, f33?g 31 11 ” 

^*tfa5ora ®te,*ie^j : t « n33t3it3 ^33 "gtPi® 

331 5f5tr.? I <S\t tf®5 -S CWC33 s^5tC3 stf^| 

SRfgs ; f33® 3f3^3%3 3t33iCn3 s(*g5tC3 <33 *rfT3 I $^<43^ 
33i*f-'5t® d53J sttCS 3f«TOl, ^3C3t <J03 ; §®C33 3C3I C3t3 C®<f 
3t^ I sfl^tS 3®I3 « f3®J3 33C*r3^ stf^sj ^^33 3*g I 

f3f3^3t3 =5^3 33i*fC3 C3t3 f335tfr 3t3J 3*33 3t?tC3T ^3tt3 3t3 
31 I »TO! ^2t«|t*?t-33 f333 'Q 3631 CW31 3tt® 31, 3333 3t33l 
f3^l3l 'S f333ft3'$t l § CWf3C® *1tl®t3, — 3^ Sr3t®3 ^C*l ^13 
^f33t S tt 3^1 31 3tf3® I f3J§ <f|31j1 f33C3 3®#®1 '333*?3 331 
stf3*2)3 I 33C^83 3tfeC3 313?, *ltt*S 'ft 33TO 33”^ f3C3t3 'S 
C®?, ^®C3 33 ,0 33 3jf®5ttt— ^33 3C3 3f?IC3 6faC3 31 I 4 
<2t3t3 33=5 «(3P® 33*3 5?e® *ttt3 31 I 33^ 3’SH’iR <43*1 3t331 
f33H I sp* 1 ® -2|3C3t, f33®-63 3 3 3f*S f33f33?f 'Q fi>3-f?3 f3®T 
33^8 3^ — ^ ^®C33 C®lf 3t3tC33 CT *1C®, 3C3f5 3ft I f3$ 
t?ft «2|f® ®3 3C5 I u£l?33 3t33t3, 3131 33=3, ®t?1 3f$ 3t3l 
3^3t33 3l3l ; 33^ 3t^g 3f 31 3C® | 33C<S3 C3 3t^tt 

$31^5 'Sites, ®^t3l 33C^3 3f3C5SW 3?3l 3C® I 3t3l 33^ ®t3l 



5tl3S ’if?'!'® 55 l 5t!3S5 >TC* stff55l, 

&ps 5$5ttS— $51 5C5 5*51 'f*l I ■'S yjt^S, 

5^ 5C5 I =5I^C^ af ’ 3*tW 5ft=S5 5t5l 5t5te5t5 *T5J, '5W 
5^51 f5tf5*t 55?t$ TO® I SRS 'Q 5ft?C5S 

®t5) TO® 5C5 ; ^ ^*05 5tf$C? 5E5 I TO.^TO *® TOl- 

5^ 51 5C5 55f?t*t, Sr’tE® '5tt*ral '5pstl5 

5t5l C*ffac® *tt$®t5, CTWt'S $5T5 C*t5 ^fatC® *ft5l 5t$® ill I 
3f5JC®5 4$ 'SR^Stf®^! *tf®$ £f5t*l 5^5 C5, $5t5 *rat5 'SRCS5 
TO1 ?t55tES t *TfcS 5^ $5t$ <215^*1 5*5 C5, 'SR^ 5t^ $^5**1 
C551 fif5ttS I 5t*3 5$C® f®5 5>f*5l f5C555l, ®T5l 'St^Tl 

ffa? 5 s *! I *r#t5 ®tC5 fiagl 5f?5l (yrf^m <]5H 5t$C5 C5, 
'sracsst toi ^tcs, «a$ ^5^$ 'srt^Rtw TOs ®r , 5R'?fie 5 i 

^•t® 5sf55ti:S I 555*1 'S f555'*1 4$ ■Rf'S ■2tC5t , n ^51 TO® 
5C5; C^5 ill, $5tC®'« 555*ri>l C55 f5'®'*1 5$C® '^’ i£|^§1 5*g 
>X$ <35*15$ 5C5 55 I 5t5l *155-®<S ®t5tt5* ^<Ht$t® frt5l, 51t5tOT5 
^f5S <4$ 35*tC5$ »f?t^5 55 1 $51 TO8 5C5, «R«,'8 5C5 ; $51 

>Tf5!t5'Q 5C5, fi^WS'Q 5C5 ;— <4$ 35*tC5$ *t55-®t^5 5<51 *il®t5 
5*51 555teS I 5?t®t5 ^*ff55CT5 5*5t5$ *J5?P% 5*f55l 5^1 5$5tCS 
C5, >4$ ®5lt®5 ^5tr?l <*15* f5f555*t5, ^®S-fTOi 5^ '5t5’$t5 

5*f5E®CS ; §51 3?5fC®5 ®t5 CW*t, 5*t*l 'S 55t%-5*t5t*15 '5I?t5 5C5 I 
%51 wMfTO to TOE5I 5(t5®5tJT$ C5t5*11 5*f?5ttS5 | “C5<ft5S 
C5 ®C55 ^<*11 5^151 *«ttC5P5T ^5? 5f'5-Tf c l C5 '5C5 -£te5»l ^f55l 
5te^5,” CTt *t55g*K f5f^55t5 « 5^ I *K5t3 , 5 #tC55 

t5t% *155-^ vfl5t <i| 5IT® ^^1 «l*t5 C55fa ®ltC=®5> f555 I 
$51 Wn ’Jfl'5'5, f5^I 'S ^55-C'St^ 5^1 5f^fCv5 5t51 

f%% ^£.*15 5$5l 5tW, 5t51 faf 5fCF5, '5e.55C^5 >il$ fil^I, 
filf^t? 5^t I $5t5l '*T5f5 Jf^te®$ 5^3tf5f»t^, |5tC^ 

StfWl «ltf%C5 *ttt;5 51 ; f^ $f5 5T5t 



®t33 31, 3t5t3« »?f§ ®C33 31 t ! »rt3t®^fk® 

g*it 'a sf3«.— §®C3 n3~33 f3C3tfr 3f33tt ■sift® 53 i 3f3'« 
>5lt33l 3?3tC33 3®I®1 f33tf ® 3*f3 31 C=53, f 5ft3* f33Jl 3t3l 3f331 
3ft*R 31 C53 ; fos C3 3?g3 t5l St3l-Wt, C3 3^|?5 
f33l^® ®3i *it?r 31 i 3?3t3 c3 33®i ®T5i, §5t3 i -9’^ 5 «r?nn 5$c® 
33^3 StfPS 5f3tf Stsitfa® 53 I *r333itf®S|*ft 3f®$ 

$5t3 *135-21031513 ; — C35 <2tC3tSR-3t33t 3?3tC33 333 ; 
<3313^3 »1I^ *1*13 C®t3 333 3tt I C3C5<| 4$ Sf3«.-3?3t3 3031 5 
2lf®f§® ; vflt S?3J 533 533 «lt53l, 3W.5 {35tijf35t3 'Q f?|5tft 
f®3 3fil3T? {305*1 5f33l 3tf5 I 4$ 3?3lC33 33»3 <{3fo3J 
33? ?5tOT3 30 3 J 03 f~3C3l3 <5 %*W *lf3*f3> 53, ^51 f5C33 
S137 ? C3 f {305 ■Sfl-g 5?W 35<?I f3C3tC33 33313 53, C3 5f«1ft® 
f&t-3®t3 333-3® 5t5?t33 « *ff33«3 f%sft3 5^31 3t3, fp3JC5 
035 *133-*tt’S 331 aO 7 *? 3^31 315313 Sr ® 3?3tC3 3® f%f 

f3C3t3 '« C3ferai3 C®ff | 3^-3® f3C3f3 « 3351 — 

$l5l3t 3^13 ^*103 2ff®ft® ; f®f3 4 350*33 ^f3t3 'Q f333-^f3 ; 
^®3t? ®t5t3 3f5® ®l 35033 SJf ® 0513 f3C3l3 3t% I ®1?{C5 
$tf®3l >51 s?3t 3tf5C® *1103 31, 4 f33C3 3t3tCW3 f3f*5® C3t3 
5tfO§ ; fe? 0533 3 {331 <4$ f35tft Sf3e., >513 f3f335t3 3^3 
<2ff®ft® 3tf3C® *1tC3 ; f ®C33 3031 3351 f55*1 ;— ®t5l «lt33l 
Sltf3C® nrf3 31 ; {§51 ' 5 lt3tOT3 510®33 I 3^33, *tt3S, f3{3® 45§t 
<353 3®t3 {3arf3tJ ; ®t5t3t 3*i[C*r 3®® 53*3, 3^CS3 ®W-®V 
3^3 3>f331 5f33l 3t?0®0$ I '5lt ^®C3 f®3iC , 1 3^5i ^Tf^, 
®t5l «lt3tW3 C3t3t®t® I ! ®tt331 ‘3t3r 3f33l, ^Tt3tCW3 5lf «RS®tC3? 
Utf%3l 3tf3C® CP^I 3f3 3ta I f 5C3 St^ *tr»F ^f®3 ; 

®^e ^®C33 C®W ^1331 3^1 3*f331 3ff®,— ^51 3t3t3^ ®{^r | 
f3f3 3^lt®t® 3^1, ®t5l f33f3 3131 3tC® ; ®^« >5lf f3^f3- 

5>f3 C3^ 3^1 3t3f5 f33fS® I ?5t3 f 3C3 3t3tOT3 3t^3t3 3f3J 





Hit ; '^tHtora sstn atHtcnt ftnfa 9it<s ^c? i “ch? c«ff«ratcf ? 
c’p wtc^ a sr5t«~ ftnit’i 3t*t, c3?h at ftfKg cfWi 

5tt « ‘Sltf^T ?” 

^3 jp^S'Q i<it 331 i fata nft^ f%?sc*f fanra? hto 

?t»r ? ai3? fifc^ ^fan^?, h3W#i ; ^a fare 

«lf ; *H fa^ft-SHf!! ;— CH* 3f«TCa, a ^sC3 H3W ? «W?t5t^I 

‘«wt33fOTH’ tsta arraji HtfaatreH i faHft 'Q faHtaa 

3C3T *RC3ftt-*m 3tc$ *ttC3 Hi ; CH?3 Hi, faaft « fH3H33 I 
tHHHHtHH nfts HtaacHH *r**K hi hotN *tse 3 ? ^staa 

3C3I 333t3-*mt 31 ft <2f3ft3 ?tC3 ? C^=T HI, 4*f <5 'STCHH 
3*t% Hi 3^3*1 3C5 | *1*3 HftatCSH— “a3* 31*03 t*0 ‘«l*(I^’ I 

4^ 3^0 *1*13 3*3 HfsRII C3t*i 33t3 Ht3t ‘®13Tftl I* *3t33l <5ft? 
3*t*5S, a 3= 3*33 3*^3? *1*13 3*g3 3*$ afsiHl 3E3 3fa3l sit I tSI 
>5[t3t0fa f3C3*ftH*5t3 *F*\, ^foa f*T I a 3- 3Q 3®fO 3*f afsial 

^St 331 ; a35*t« *9%t3 35f'»-3« aftal 3C3 331 C333 ; f33ftC3 
fHHHHiCn ^ Hat'S stfHHPI CHtar*f I <2tf*5 SSfH Srfwt at >33- 
Bftal 3t3 l” at «t3JftiatW ^*5tH atfHW'S, t?ta 

’°*t3> fHl^“t CWH1 3t3 Hi I 

^fHHt^ fH3>"*1 a^fiHftfEH, %5t3, 5r«4?-3tW *1133$ HfaHl, 
Ht^CHH H^O fatftt, C^fH « 3%3 HfSrJ Ht’SfttH 3=31 *t3tCS I 
3®fff3 3*1331 at 3°v30 331 HftHtff , 3*5133 ^tHtOT? *133 
fH^^CHT? 3it®t3 31 ®faratCS ; 'S'SfifH 'SltHtfH’tCH ’JSOftSH 
W33^ Hiatt §5ta 3TfttJl Hf?ltf5 3tC3 I 3t3E33 *f CT», 

<j?F3Mt^ fn<a' i t ^t ^5F3ta m ntcvs ntc? hi i 

3tHC33 brnf^fH tft3CH3 ^C3t% 3f33l ^fsi3t3 ^CHfCTf, Br3U53 
«1^3tC5I, BFTtcaH fH33H *t3C3^C33 3f3F3 ®t3C3s 

^«t3 It'W ^f3C ! ® StfltCS t 4V f3C3S C353BT3t3i ^3% 
31*13 ftC 5 ? C33PI 3ta 3ft? 331, — at ^53 ®tC33 ^3C3 %f^9l. 



%5l ^fttfa^ *1?CSt^-?tOT? ftt^*t ¥f33tC<|H, — 

3t5i Hfa3-f6C53 H33-«¥t3 ¥tat5 ft$t?3i fare wf i 

¥?t(?53 faft, feft? lilt Sf¥C®3 ^ta s 1 ;— $tSt3? <4¥ 

*r% #t3Ht¥ HHtsgs ¥ft3i ¥3f3<5 i f33tt%5 'q 

ft’Stftft 3E*$3 ^3*21 ft¥H 3 ¥ft^¥T 5f<I3l c‘f'031 5$3tES I * 
%3>1, *tft¥J 31 C®Wt¥ ¥t<5ST3iE*1 i5f5*) ¥f33l 'g?! 3it3H Htt I 
2i¥, 'sm? 5^c® fas 3fa3t^ c3, §?i ¥<ss 3?g 5tc3, ^t?i 

5^c$ *ftt3 hi i %st3 ^i <2f5t3 si^r *tft^3> 53 sii i tstre ¥5*i 

¥fat<5 f%c<ttc*rsl 3333? C331 3f3 I Wr.¥3 ^fai— C¥CT3 ¥fl 
¥f33f? 53 HI, C®E«t 3 HC3T cwftc® nt3 I fH55fa 

HtHH-^ft^ 3C3J C¥fac® C’fCT?, 3f?1 fH93f6§?( 

“¥«.,” <5t5l “¥¥«.” 5?3l *tf\5C3? I H^3J-lfai 2l?¥Cn, 3«. 'Q 

=5to\5-sj ft?iH ¥ft3i C¥t¥ 1 --a? 2i#t¥33, — ^ftig ^tc* 

ft«iH 3 ^ nr.5 1 1% £j¥tt3 ^csss, ft^ft, ftfsra 333fafa w 

HftF3 Wif«.-¥^1 ^PCTfB^RRCn *ff3¥5 5?re *ftC3H, 3“» 

vft<5t3 "*I3> C^tH ftftf*t ¥31 51 Hf? I HtH3-lfo3 ^E¥ ^ 

¥Ht3tn ¥53 hc5 1 ^3 ! «rtt® i?fa¥t3— ijft^fa 

— C¥3¥ 1 5t3 ¥Ht3tH 5?C® ntC3 I ft'5K e R HW *lf3- 
3^h— nt3i 31 35C¥> ’’fftf® <s¥ 1 ¥t3t3 ^? nft<ifl^ 

Sfite, C3 ft'SK't? H<5 4¥t3S 3sJ HE5 — ?3t3 C3? Ht3f3? ¥51 I 

¥tc33 (logic) i?¥ frsn, ‘3¥¥3 « ¥¥C¥3 w? 

C?ftfC¥ cnc^f, *3tH3l $t5tC¥ *t%f3f*13> 3 fa 31 ill ^tfa3i ntft 
Hi I ft^ft fafepS ¥51, ¥tC33 ijflc®— ¥ftRf, 

«t¥f53 HC5f ^*1 ^¥CTf5H¥Cn *lft3f%5 

5t31 ®dn I “¥¥ft *13Jt3 “13ft Ht3t3£ e t3” ftaf, 31 “¥5^3 
¥^C«r ft^f ¥3f^fa”— ^5t3t ftc^»{ ¥f33l C33 I 4 $ 
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c?tf?c*it? «ftaTt 


*8 

‘?n’*C? <2l^fa ?tC? tfafcj ??| 5t?1 «tfC? I $51 5$c?$ sf?«, 
’?*& 5$?1 «ttC? ; C9 C5^ $51 ;gtf?^C? 'Wfa? ?fa?1 ?tCt, lilt 
fafa^$ $5tC? C?tC5? iRt9t? ??I1 ?t? l «W«, Jf 1$ ^iFCtfaC?? 
?CW 5C*S® ?5iC? ??i ?fa?tC§ I s??C?? f^-^5s, ssfae. ?*g, 
?«. >6 isme, — 4? $tfl? ?far?IC? ?fas 5$9tC§ I ■iltSiCtt ?t5l 
‘4?/ ?f5t$ ‘?c??c?’ fa?tf*fa ?>f??l ?tc? ; latsictt faott? 
?r* <ii?fa ?i ‘?tf%?' *§?«t 5? i m?tc?, ^CTfaic?? 
?C?% •'Ptssft faF9l-m^fe? %? ifal? 5? ; ilC?? SjffC?, 

•il? *R3t? tC^®, ffa?m?ft-Sf?«.-*R?t? ’SJ'tfa'ffa 5? 1 IjfaJft, 

*TM?t?$ ?C?J, fat-Jgtit'Q m?*fa ?f??tfe*R I $5t$ fat- 

ssc*!? m i 'tfa? m®t? ^r?w-tt?fa ?^«tfafs ?fa?i, 

§ilfC?3? Of55gfa itft? ^C*? f?5§f?3 5$?t sfe?t ; — 551W 5?C$ 
??<2t fat C55 cET*tt^5-^s. <2t#t^ 5^?1 tfac? STffaf^ ! — 5f?C?? 
%fl-C??t C?? fa<ft< 5$?1 C^f^r I fac?fa 'il5'( mfa5faF?t? §?fa? 
?fr I 4?? fa, *f?C?tC?? 5C9T9 il?fa i*RC?? 5) ?t?t? TOl 
^fa's, ^if% fa fa ?t5tc? fa?fg® ?fa?i ?fa?fcf? i *r?c?t? 

5$C5 ^It5t? tfa £f?fa? fa?tt 5$?tCf i|?t fafat #fa£f? fa? 

fafft-ct 5 ® J3?° ?tfal faifa 1 ® 5$ ?tt sft???, t t a 3<»t?far?tc? 
f3P?1 ?fa?1 5fa?tCW I ilf^M C??? t?C?t? '®t5t? *KSfarf5<5 
“tfa 5 ?^ lilt ?t? fasten 9t?? ?f??1 ttCS? ; C??fa #t5t? t?<Ct9 

ism? 4?§t fat ^ttr.^, c? wic? fact? c?fa fa?t?f ?fac? 
ttfaescs ?i i fafa c??? fact? ®fafa 5 i??-^, ^rfa? fafat 
fatten ?fa?l fact? fa??? ?faC^5Cf? i fafa ®itfa-fa5fa, fact? 

^ltfa-?t? c l ; fafa ??C*1? Cm??;, 'tf5f? C?5 cm?? ?tt I 

s§t5t? mffa— *??r -ii?t ‘tt?i’; — fact? ®t?-c^?s 'q 

®^5-?< I tt5t? mt?1 m?fa 5lc? fact? ?t?e. fa?T? 'S ?t%9< 
?5J5n? 5t?tCf ; ^t?t? n?1 mf fa 5?C^ C5?? #t5??C?i? fa?tt 
5t?tCW I lilt gltt 5lt?tt og? I ?t??-?tc?r >i|^ ^tC9? 



®33*HN \<t 

¥¥§t cstt¥ suites — 1 “*i3E3¥C3?, ¥sr® 31 cb®3 mt, sr® 3i 

¥t&®3 £f¥f® I *Jt333 £ff f®?>1, w efff® 3fa3i ¥f«t® 

<£|3? *1C33§t ^331>t3 ¥fi»f3 ¥3” §1 31 sr^t S(tc*l f3{%® I ¥*331, 
3t3f3t: c t3 *r#t i <2if f®-c3tt¥, 5f% U'i 3531 ¥firai 3tc¥3 r 

<2?F3-¥t%:3J, JTl¥ f3f33t*t3 4¥t¥t3 5fft3 fifff® 3t3l ®?¥C®3 
5?,— <£|f ^-3fW ^®1 3 ff¥f3 ¥f33l ¥?3tE§>3 I <2tff®3 
t3ral-«J?f% 3| C53?f3 Sf® C5®3 <1<PC33 3f%3f3 ¥3*J ¥t¥f3 ¥fat® 
5?C3 I ¥®31, £tff®3 £133 f3C’¥fC®3 3IT3T1 3¥3 ¥3 31 I ¥®¥3, 
351 3f¥C¥t £ff ® ¥31 3=11 5?C3 C3, — ^¥3 3 3N=13- 

3¥®^ *i332t¥l3 fSRfl C?31 C33 ; f¥$ 3f¥C® 5^C3 C3, f33ft3 
3tC¥J ^5®3If^»t3, ¥3t f33C33 3tC®ff 8rC®3 33f3¥ <313131 3f3=lf’¥® 
53 1 f¥^, *t33f¥f3 C3S1 ¥¥3 ®151 -flS 5l3lt 3^5 ; iflt 

5^St ¥531? tf5t3 ¥¥3 ; <£W <£| 5^333, ¥3 f3¥353t3 

§*1tWt3 I *f33t¥ft¥, ®i¥C®3 ¥t<*t3 3 333t3®t3¥ 

£f^t*t-¥¥ i 1 3f¥3l f3C¥*t ¥31 5531 3tC¥ I %5t¥t3 ¥ S'f ^t?g 
3sf33l f3W3 ¥C33 3f^ C3— f¥ <2|¥tt3 ¥¥ *t33t¥-¥3i*t 5tC® 
¥¥ ¥3’3t3 ¥C®3 f3¥t*f ¥3* ¥33 ¥¥ ¥3¥t3 #t3-2B®C®3 f3¥t*t 
5^C® 3tf33tC? =£13° f¥¥CT^ 31 ¥? ¥¥% ^¥ 5?t® 

^e,33 5^3t'S, 33 ”33 33”3C33 >3f®5pW¥f:3 f3p3l ¥f33l 5f%3l 
3t^t®CS ! 

#tC33 3C3J 'Q mm 3C3J 3f3 ^f33t'G, 2¥)3^ <£? 

¥E* > W'« ¥f3¥ I ¥31? OT*t ¥ ¥tt¥3 3313® ¥? ¥^t3 Bf3«.-!3¥it'ej 
sgfstt® ¥f3^® 3f53tCf , f¥$ f®f3 ^ !3¥itC'a ¥3t¥® 3C53 I W3e. 
f33® ¥3"?t¥3 af¥3 ¥f33t 3fC¥, f%^ 3C3i3 C¥t3 ¥3 s ?t¥3 3tt ; 

¥3^3tt ¥¥¥3 ; ^ H®J f3f33¥t3 3^13 ^3t3 3tf¥3t^ 

¥3C®3 f33® ¥3t^3 5^31 5f¥3fCf I C¥f3 f3¥t?t ^f3tC¥ f3¥® 
¥f3t® ^tC3 31 ; f®f3 f3¥t3 3t3l ¥^^ I ‘‘3tf. C333 ¥t¥tC3 
¥3f?® 3f53tC? ; ®®S*T ¥3C®3 ®t3«. 3^ ¥t3tt® ¥3^13 ¥f3C®CB I* 



C^tfaGPfa?! "tfttl 

^ 5^35 0«t5 5*$? '$t5f? 5f?C3 S5< SG5 I 4 

«rSe, sit5t?? TC"I? ffat«t ; fa$ C5SS fa^FWt <»t5f?l ’S^sfS'SS 
^faS *T5t? C5fS ^fa *1tG5 Si I <£fatfa« 33 «l 

tanrtfcG^ stMi fWsi tist? wt fa ej^ta, sstsi *it55l ntf% 

si 1 sft atst? sw stc^ srnca sisnfas 339 51 5*$<afaG5s ttifoil 

$t5i sfw, a^ '5tr*trw? 5?sti *ig®s i ^tst?, ^fa 

®1t55l ®r*1G«? 5C5T ^faSlGS* aC55fG5 5fat?5l C¥fa, at5l 5^T CS? 
^si-tjvsj 4% zrnim sts-<fi*i wfa <sf5ga 5?5l ^rfas 

S^tCS* 5t5t?5l C^facs I a*B5^ Sr^tG^? S5*S *lf55^G55 T*TC*fJ 

'sjf?^ sfentcss ast sg* >rac^i ^tffSrafa <®t5ta »rai 

s#rft ^s g msfim afesl 5t5 i a? ^t§1 ^stc?? f fac?t 
&facs si i ss«3 ffatG* ffafa ^fanfa, fa^ts afa i 
Jpp?l 5^5 Sf?$ ~tt5t<! 5*35i 51 S^fa 5f55tct ; c^fa s^? #t3t5 
St^C^A T,^i S5 T f?1 ^fg^Jl <Jttfac^ *ffC5 Si ; fa$ sstt 5fa5l '$t«t? 

fat©* a?^i vm, ^fas »rei st?, ?si s^ts's s*rt 5t?G3i ntG? si i 

sfit ^I5t5 f55>tG*t<I Sfe^s ®jfas 51 4^ 5feT?l1 5f551 5I'Q?1 55, 
<SC5 '$ ^ '« STAG'S C5tS? cm «ltC5? Si ;— a*S fsSG*15®tC5 

Sf’tVIStfa ^f5‘1'5 5?5l *1G3S | fa$ %5fat5 ?5t5 faF5i S3? 

C’ltS'l ^faC’SS I “55^? ®fMe, *15GS*4G<f5 a5t3“t Sta ; #t5t5 ^fa 
-iisrffa Sta, a? ®fSC«5 ^faf? 5159 5f55l ?f55tG§ l” fffat? 
S“15 ^f53 fSG^t 5fa5tCfS C5, “fafs tf5t? ^S^g 4^G%5 

C7F?21 JftSfa ^1*1 Sta iSf^H ^f55tG^S, a 1515 fasj <>9C%5 C5tS 
^5^51 si st? i” ^lat? tsfs ‘^csfas,’ ^t5tG« ac^5 fs®^ 
S##5 ^15 a5t n5CS5C55 5535 «t5, ^5? 5f55tCl I 
Sf^tGa f%SFtf*(^ f5?ft #15-^51 G ®\5 f55G55 — 

S#ft® fsf5fat<J m ^G^^fa, ^Ca1<©5 < ^5 5 G5faS’-'5^t, 5C^5 5CT, 
'SJGS^ »?ts ^f55t? 55f?5l 5tCl I a? ^G5faS, S^W? fS5g1, 
< 2 jf ; S’JGW? fa*TC«f, Stfl aM5^1 ; flGS? ‘H5fa 5^’ I fafs 



s>tt aftiai fa&,a a ^i ata ai ; f%fa 

gta-na, aata i ^carsa ai <maifa-^ ca at^caa gaaeisl- 
©ft$ ^t^-fita^ai 'sttt aca ; a’fisPHa ?itr.^a fafa^ aial Jftatft'® 
fa^a, ?ttetat a^a, ^fft-^a^sta aftiai ^ft^s states i a^- 
ftasa ^tigtcat^’ifc® arai aaaaja-faaft^s a^jarc^ stfts^t® atal 

atc^ ; sqrajtftia? l; a3»a’ (Intuition) ^fatc^t ^^tatcat fa Va 's 

a<aa ^staaiW <£ta?t f*t® a>ca i ^nfaawa acait ©»caa atasc^sa 
ft®? faff® afaatc? i trcamfaaa, a a naa-^ca? afa»'a « fafspa 
£tafca etfKa a?faatc? i atatai aia>?sa ■sa af ai ata ©ftta 
?®Mai ^wsfaat^s siftsita £tfaa> area i ^tma faftaafa naaf^i 
<s ©area fa©ta-atf— ^t ^®caa aaaa afare cealt aal stales i 
’laatsrea "tftFf^ statt, ^cat^aai*! <st^a acaa i »ife-aft<5 
fa^^sfat — aars^ i faaca *t*ataaf #rsta SfN-ajtaita 

^a?5t cstfap tare afaafcsa— “atgcacaa §t am,— aaaFG* 'a are* i 
*taa-3©i Ststa ^ar^am ; ^la ?taa ©watsia aa^t ©a*. <®tsta 
ai^ am i” scaia a?aam aaa ^traai erfftc© =5ifcatftre a^faai 
vsistc^t c©ta cat, Ssrt _ tt?ta attain i ©ta« tftfat ^"t- 
fae*ta i Zifas'® -at ftcas rwta ftatt afttatfe^a— “afsi 
^ara, atsi fff a«, atsi f*% ^*4c% a^®wa, "ststcat afta <ree®ra 
®R*t afaal fftrca i” ^t ?a< a*ra fastam capital, flstcst 
a?fac$ afaatfsci’ta, ca*ttcat f«fa ‘ats?’ (^tfa) *teara seat 5 ! 
afaafcsa, — Jiaaast aqtaat cat naareesa aj^aima ftc'smt fftcs 
»ttfa i 5r“-tcaa ait ^t*tt ^ft-fepata air^® atfaat, ^matca 
a- tea a *ifaa^a-maTcsa acat -« ©ac«a faatcaa acat < 2 tfaa> 
asfaai ewa i ait aaataa f ttta ca ^am, ®tsi faftaata 
« ftaa ^ *tt« ; at’sai’ft® ^a cata asn aft i ait ^t <2i^ta 
atc^fa faata-^fa— ^jFcat^a-^ i ’©faat aft ca?a?t ait a^sa 
ij^-^c^t ai^ata affraa v? aftiai > 2 t?a a^fare att, 'sea 



4V "Itaft 

< «rt*ral c’fftsi s«t i I|^ ^fsititc^— 

“CT W sit® '^flcsi 'SI^-’W e\<$ *3, C*lt W-C55S ®F53 ®55tc^^f 
^«(| — fafa »ie,'« s^sr, ^e.'S 3t?si ; ttet? ^tfr-3 srft, ^I J g'<3 sit?, 
— ' «Itfa <5t5t? CSfatC* l” rpl ^fsrattsst 

ci i, <£$ wttm, wtarft w^ffe 5 — c*rf*pitsi— ' ^ 
s^srta? i -s^§t ^ni wt ^tcs i ^ csitc^al 

ct% ifac® m *itfsrai, etfaWF «tw s^tre, «m«Hsc*t 

?fsratt iftral m r sw® utMfa 5 * 5 frowni c*tt *ft*rfa ffai 
=5^1 at* a, fWW ist sf^B*l Wfafa 5f^— 
fipf^ae, sjjst W I ^5?t°s ^rf? CT, ’Nfol ^?R-®N 

^*it^® fsr®"*i ®te?<i wsi ^t faf <ItCT>1 ^Rll 

®C< fofsi f sr ffW 5 ! i %5l C*TO, *l?lCTO?I-®faC* 
^T5tf*t^ ?t*ral ^titcs 5 * W i 

sr-wa f^w aferata <3pft, srfsnii ®?nrtcsra 

s^sta-af? *recsi a*F ^«ti St? i 

witsnii c*r TOctocw ^«ii stfastfs, iilfq* 

f% c*fe ’JsFCTt®*! ? W1 <®t*t? uq^l SR«f-fat»R ? lii Umv 
s^CStf ^ 53 I %$t3 *R®t3-3tOT3 *P»I1 stfC? “*tfo« sitfa «W 
'Q SRT3 W1, afire 'Wltfsr >fl^§st®a 5?*H, ®«ltf*t ^t^Rta 
<Eff a%^5 ^firai— I faafi® a*f?ral— sitfa atal-cafca 
f?f*tf*t® ^f?3l «ttfr l” atatiH®?, SH®t? Slfcs? *I?-®C'?3 *tfafsglt 
faastn ; afire ®tw® «i)f wt aai sv srft 
— ®Wt Wi” %OT CT *f«f® ®|?1 

\ tmt? c^nfsiwcM ^-fatss 
<8itCf , ®t?t 5t«f-^C3iT SltJIC^t W ^tfn® I ^t5t« C!fC?? ?< 
®F9t««- , 9t*l ; ^t?ta ’tCVl-ftsNt TO-^C»9 iftfsi^l,— cnt?-Bf<TC<5^ 
*)^ntc%?i c®t®^ i ^mt?i wlaf^^sttr ^ 
tt?ta to! ®ttfa®tc^? ^ *R*»t*f c^tr^a ®%t m i 



355?-^3l *a» 

5?-5' t j5 %®-555, csrf35* ; 

#t5t5 ^WS-’SKT’S *fW-f5^tt, 3^5 £tf% 3f5T5 ^5 <Slf35 fow*fa I 
®tf§55 W5 3t5t5 *1t55 *1t3l I 5$C5J5 £ff3 ^t5t? ^P?pnt5 

^tf3*t5I C5, '^15.1 3t»15 f3T^fs?iq 555-153)15-5151$ 55F? 
£f5ll>3 5f55lCS I *t?r5 'S HfJpre 3n*ll53l5-5iT:*t$ 

tsr^ei 5>f55lc§5 i #3t5 5C3, ®if^3 ^5? ^<PC5m i ‘\n>3tt 
^rfsir?r 5tyi-5;5 wfasi ^i^t^l 5^5; $5151 5tt5l5 -515J5 n?5- 

<PC*ti1 35 SftCT 51 !” 

^5315-51? 5t35t5P 5*folC®J5 45^ ^35 5°s5l5 f55fES I 

3551W5 C5l5j.-3l5$ £f<pf?3 IJ5> 55 ; $51 355tCT5 — 
’iff 'S 315, f^H '« f§SJ5 f5<PC5i 5WJT5 C5l5*tl | “555? SIC*#? 

ttfft "s *W55 £ft5?!T ®i5t3 ^ 55, 355 ? ^tf5 ®if*RlE5* *?f§ 
=pf5 I 3351515 f55t*t <3 faf53 ^tf5 

S)5C3 ^5#[< 55 l” 5^-5lC®?I C5 CTfe^P f555t5.5f%3l 5f55tC§, 
%sra *n$ 3t5t5$ 5J3t3 f% f n?CT“-t?iw 

5fW 51t^W? *tf53il3l s ^%5t3l 5fa::3 55, 3C5 555$ 'Q 
nl5t55C55 £1315 555-21555 ^3f35 5f55tt 5551 #f\5|5, ^5^? 
TO“!I? 3e.-2ft3f55l5t< 5F5E3 CW5I fifDPR $SlC3 «Tf5 5t5r5 f% T 
$51 CT51$5lC§ C5, 555? ^Wll5 'S ^3Jt5tt55 
«3t5 5lf35l ^d, 555$ C«Pt5t'3 C5l5 5t55 51 ?PtC*l5 «f^»T5 
55 3 3^51 '5fP|C35 df35p f55C55 ( $S, ^i! -2F?f3 C553T5 ) 3 
^f?lft5 ®5t5 r 513jt5t5 5$t3 5tFP ;— 355$ ^f»l5t #tf55l 355tt55 
5^5 ^If55t5 g55TJt5 #t<#5 55:5 4$ ^3It5TC55 l^ftllltf 

3t5l5 5rtf5^»t5 -2{1<51 <PC5 | f5*$5 ’JiltCT ^l5 3^ ^ 55 I 

’jfslft? ^3rt5t5-ff55— t5l 3 ^f5ft5 f553 5§«l ; 35tfn 555- 
f5P*tt5, f5C*15 ^3Jt5tC55 '« ^51^5 55CT5 f5C»t5 >2tC5t®5 
55 I Sf5C3? f555-^l5t5 555 d5#l3J ^5^3 55, 

355^ C5* 5?1 355tC55 df*t^I 'Q >2fC5lW5 «lttC5 I 





^)o 

a^cara aw ®?tafcaa facaa-'sttfa^tacas ^qsfcaa ^a aai 
ata i ^aas, <£tc^5T^P cF®a-a<8tc®? ®tata ^fa#a 'srtts, 
— #ta-atc3i? ®aafwt*t ;— fa^ #rca ca ftata faat«t ®tsi 
aafastega— aq^j^ffH® i fang «ra®tcaa aw $rata ca ^tfa*ta 
'states 'asstasta cans at? t ataatit's ®nattaa? 'aa®ta 
aw? at? ; f?$ a® fWa at ca atal ales ntfarecs, 

^at «tt*ta aq^efvgta aata a?faai *t<®t at® ai a>fat®C5, — ®® fwa 
arc i 2 ?a>i nacana, #t?fa #ta 3?c® cartas arc* ; t®ca 
ai arsa«tta atca* ai i ataa aaawt? ^Watc 5 * 5 a>faata 
rca>1 a^fac^ci ; ataamta ataj ca mfws *itcsa, ca? 

ianr-sttfe > *3 ^fff a aftfcaa ??ca? i *tt«r aral ®teta acat ftsrctca 
«t^, ®tst? 3pca 3pca at?ca? i ^®4a, at^caa acai 
®natcaa ^ttfa^ta ?a, iaa*tt aat's at’ ; at^a apea aa:a ®nav 
atfaai at® aca, ?st aat's ®t’ i fa^, aaataatwa atataa®: 
®te*t% ^?am ca, cata facna §tHp®-ataat< ®nata; aaca aaca, 
atnatca, afafasa s^®, ^ac® caat rca >xiat ca? afafega 
ataatatcaa aw? srfcaa '« feata ^<®i a?ai atca i 

®fa«. ca ^‘feta faca ^aa a?ai Berate?,— 4? ^a^ta-^a 
ca? «£f®ta -atiHwt ?jft® a?c® atca i ata«> ca ca atca, ^a 
^as?1 ®*f®a atata ^*t%5 ?a, ca aacq «if^-ataa *£pa ca? 
jftatca 'atw*faic ,, i ^far? afaai aa, ®t$tat? ®natcaa facna 
atfa»tcaa c^a i a? aaa , af®-ataa ^jpcaa acaj natana 
'®rT 5 Ffa^t»t ataa i«ai %tat 'atna eta'faa ^*tca wa at® afaai 
at ataa afgtaa a^ca aw*f-- t 'jaaacn afaai nttaa i 

t^twa atac*f < ®R5*2ttt*T5 a?ai atataa at^a ^-faatn afat® 
ataa ^aa^a ata i atataa at^a ®‘atcwa wtee? ^taatfaacas 
af®al ^fac® aa< ?a i atat >«^srcaa ac^ a^a *?atif, — 
atai ^ascaa ai fto^a aea 5 a^a a?atc? — ^acaa aca*? 



51 C5^ 51 5tc5 ? vat aRfa^twa *w 

— *hiot *lf?i3i^-*i**tt^H 51 ®?tu5 viM-^twcfa 3psr-f?5pwt< 

sr’fe. oepcsiIw ^ fSmri «i<3f»nr 5t pact i Efasi prates i 

f^* w*i ! «R ; »lora 5«t1 *ptw 5^PN sites i *rf55- 

sjfwnj tfttPmw 3R-f5f c*t3 ^cs, vw, 

's 55t? ^^5tc??i ^«t) ^tcs i fiitptstsfj stMi stm-stcwi? 
f~5?Fte*t 55-pR5^§5 *15^5 5f<3 'Sttos I Sr^ii Jit 3FC5ff 
fa^H, ^Pra-sprste* Pratt c*ra 55 5tt — at*tte5t *$fo\ erra 
SPC5 5tt I 5t55-?ltCB?J5 £W ^t5?1 sits-W, *t3-^®t5, 

f5CT *r?p«*te»ra ^ c«fRrc^ *rtt,— ' ftft <¥faraf«i fantes 

I t?t5 *ni^CSl, *tttg, CSC^tf^S 5»‘1-<2tf5f ft$ 5t56®E5> 
OTpICS *ltt ,— ttStS 3t?1 ntf?5tf?55 'G 5ftttl5Ct5 *tf%3T®l 

« 55fftp®1 5t5tfS*t I ^’’ICSt Slf ftft 

Sf5fDS9 *R3ttC5 SfNlPoPf ^f35Tf5>CT5 I ®t5 *fe?t *tt^ f^r^jRs, 
itft #tC<5 «ff% <F‘tt5 Sffi'S.C 5 ? <St5tt5l fS3l, 5t5C55 5jf%ra 
fR5tSr «ltf55l firsts | *tf?C*tC5, ®r®lt5tc?nt 5^5 fCftsre, 
5f55J«. ^fa-SR^te?? SIM1 I tfa sr*$ 'Q nWH Jltt® 

Blfa-SC^ fS 5sfite55 l ^8ft5 'G 5^it-5tC^I5 3FC5tV 

55stC"Rt ^ft®, 'sPFSftl-SS f59ffe$ ilfttfCS I 




wrtst 


®ggt[-%5t?l "STS C^t’im S5t51 fs«fg 

gsfgra g?w, gfol *tgf§t c^ts. c^H gjg^3 ?fg| gtcg? 
eg? g«f<afgg fs?r f»?! «tg <sr^ c i ggi ^g° c^H "sic<? gi %stg 
2f^s* ??gtc5 <®tei cggts ^tggffg 5 i (>) sfgwg cgpts gtmtg? 
gfw gwiura eggs ^f^Ni =ii geg, gtsi g?w -4? «?g*E-grt , itcgg 
fcg-g^ffs gfegi gtg i ffrstgtg ^ggfl ^? «tt< gfgig 
-2tc5ft gcgs st? — gf^s a "si ’j sregi g^g g?e« nrc^ i 

^¥§1 gjstf? «1^T— "5lfg®1 *??$ 4? StgtSg ®5fC«? 

5t5tC?, %5tgrfCgg SCS **I1 <£|Cg»f St? I (*) 

gges’stg ^Hstg gegj? ge, 'q *w%— gwtg fsVg ©tg '« wgreg 
fggtg v«it «tgtg?, fggttgi — grfgr? gsfagl, — gtfagttss i stgi 
■ftgtg -tfs 5 gfgfg gw Ms 4? fggtfg sfge. fa'tt'i gfggttss i 
?gtcg ngcs-vcgg *t% gt ®rNt? ‘fgffg’, gi fggg*t 

gg| gtg i ^? stgi, ^ntcgg ^gt^s g%f^ *(%, ?htgs 
gfflg gt*t g*t% gegg ; — ^g° ^»g| ^istfg i %stg, "ms'-icgg 
<4? *1% gi gts*^? grat “teg? fsw*t g^?i g?gtcs i («) «?$ 'q 
cfss, fifg'fo « <3^ — ^ g?§t #?tgf fg^tg, <ttstg? wgg 
'srcs^s m i cg?®jgi sttfteg* ngc^pgcgg stgi ( *fgi « «iggi ) 
ggi gtg i (s) ares, stgi »nvf?t *t*tgi st^fe gfggt? g?c® 

gtfgg ; <wg si, *tgtggtg stge.-fs’ltegg $?g; «ff fog ^g- 

gi'g gfww fasten gsfggtefs,— ggi s?gtts i (a) wfg-^f 
g?re ’tgeggtg-^cg* 'sitfs gsfggi gttg gfagi, 4? ^g«.w stgtsg 
ggi gtg i ^gcg'-tcgg g*^t# ??w fgjns ^fggl ?i?g| 'sr^cgr 
-afgg gfaw, ??tg ^tg-g^t^ ^fg ^tstw? 

?g si . tgtg gwi cgsgg? ®ftg fapgi-gg^gtg 



-68 *U3ft 

3)ta «TtatCWa ^f§ ^ta>f‘l ^C? I C^a^I vi|faiC*tt, *W CatC?a 
fs^ ?tal *1ff? ; af ?1 £tf 1 ®-*fW t?1 atataa SIC? i *at?5C*lt 
caa*i ^tift atat, <sifa®i-atata *tfa*t® ?tai *tc® i ?®i aaeaaeaa 
fsgstas 'sifts?, tai ®tstta> s]t5§s a^fac® *nca sii ; 3 ®an <tt?ia 
^tw t?i ‘fa®1-atai’ i catst'f® aasi a^csa *iwt casasi tstca* 
"sifa®i-at?r a«ii ata ; ca>a »i), t?l t'aa-saca- £jE§a afaal 
atca i vata>c*i atai, #tcaa $sa 'o ??ff®a favrta ?tai *tc® ; 
®tcaa «£«f®5ta t?1 atai aatega ssal, satesia ^‘fsl 'e catat6§a®l 
^ifs® ?a ; =#icaa gw ®aa naea^tcaa eiagtfa® atatt 

?a i (*) nacaaa >iit $rac®a ata e i, <a*R asaa ^t?ta 
<rt% i aaaa? c'f’fi ata, astft «jc*to artacaa a®j®l 'srfaas ; 
^at? ®?tc®a a®i asu-a^i ?tt,® ^ ; — s?aa vat < 2 |atea sia«, 
■jqa° taasta^fa *ta~*la faeatfa-a’StsH'S afaafs ®?ae®a faajta? 
^fatc® *ttai ata i ®ac®a a^fac® tacata, *ia~aa a^a ^ifaw^ 
?a; fa 1 ? fata *taa-a®t a*g f®fsi aa^ awa , ®r®t®, 'state® 
aafsi facatcaa ^aatsi ?a i 

®sic®a faastaasf®! ca aststfasp— a>f?t® a^ata— caaa 
'sit^ta Vlasta *ifeal ata ai i uaaa fa, *t®caa ^ta®atca's, ®fat®a 
faata-actfa at 5 tfaa ®1 ^la 5 ® caai ata ai i caa^, stata ac®, 
gas fsRuc^f sroa.-'srfaaca ’ifaaf^® stai ^tk*?a, cat a? ^tfaa 
^faa^ac^t ca^aa f®fa ‘faa^’ ai sitata aia afi^ai vsfs'i a^faatefa i 
^cat'sa ate® ®fstc®a fa®t*tca? a®t afaatt sta*! aai atatc? ; 
c«Faa *iaat<-^f§ ate® tatca* a®t aai ata ai; ®taa aaaatt 
wac® facatcaa atatsii &fac®cs cwai ata i ■at s?a«, “'Bistf®^ 

ai tata c^ta aqfaita ( ^tata ) att, t?ta carta faaasl att, 
t ?t areata ?tc® a^.*ta”— ft®i ^ « 2 }®ta ae®a facatft 

a®t c’ttaa ^c?i ®cat caat attc®cf ca, vat siae. ^acaata 
fs)?ifs® atatt sca-^tfaa'ica ^al gfeiatcf i aasic^a aw 



ssieft?? ^ 5f®rai, %st9, ®?5«.t:5 <fai 
?j\95l 55 ntt i vat «#F5tt H’gSJ, ®H5i-®5 

®Tt^> 5f9t® 55)< 5tc« *1tC9, t?Tt %®t5 f*t**P1 I ^591H W 

5C*t fsfefe «ITf59l, *K5tC5 5T5? 5C*$ <£tfs,— vat ^t=5 Hl^tH* 

5*^5 *N ®*ffT5 5f99tCf I 55H *lfH9l Hf9tE5 

5 f 9 E® 5tf%5, ®5H C5 C*r*t, 5rt®l 'S 5tfj-5l5t«t9 ^Stl 5f*19l 
*ff$E5, v£|HH C5|H 551 Htt I <71 ®rsr?t5 Bf’te. H9> *t9l 

5ttC9 Hi, JRJrf* tttH Hi ; C555 t5t? 55^5 SttH 513 I 

STOICS? <2fC3J5 'S <5K35®H fitC5C*t *3<FC9ft3H 9tH 

; tfH -sitHlW? a5f$ 5i#5 C5tH HW HC5H I SHUT'S* 55*1 
3<gr.5 tfH qf991 5t8ratC?H ; #15 <2 5<5 €ltt5t 55C55 f95f*t I 
«IHe. 5tC« vflt 5f5«. ^VW $9 aft ; t?1 €f5t3 ’SWiTfilt I 

£1i59t9 ! ’3tC5'e, ®t5e. #U:99 Hft® at Sr^c., ^HH-5iCa #t51*t 

^Ca -spTStH 5f9C9 I C555 ftfe-*lOT, C5H 'tt5t£5 5tf591, 
*19~59 fHf655-«tCH -£f#5 tt9l 5tC5 I t5t H?1-Ht5t?t <21519 | 
“®5«I5 ‘HW’ 9<H1 551 55, — 51515 ^f) ^5i1%C5 a9? 

*tt51-<21*tt51 fH^faC5 fit 3 ?® 5f55l(.f l” <2|1f f®5 5t5T9t Sr5r.®9 
Hl5t5H 5t5t9 I aHt<55f^5 HC91 55^5 f9C9t9, aC59 5^5 
5f55l <&??% *lf9«tfe, SrCvB? HC9F «riC55 

—a H5?lt ■Stffs? C5«H I “fafe, Sf5, 5frt, 5% 5t5H, HH 
<8 ^ 2 55?5l9— at ^$91 f9<sTSr <21ff® 5itHt5 l” “t51 
*mH5C?19 5591 <2RFfs I C5 ^tH-b'SSJ ^f5l t5t5l 2 

f9f® 9ft9ltS, ^t5l 59CH9IC99 591 2fff® I* 9TH1^Sf 9fa91C$H — 
“5?\f|9 «I$# C'Sf’IJ 51 C^5 5^ ; t?t ?tc<5 #t5-^<5W ; 

V5151C5 C»t^1 5^11 5t5 i” 551 '2 ^551 HlH5 ^t 
v5f5H 5f551, 5f*f fH5j"a 

5151 515, ^5151 5tC5 5151^!:®? 5j15j1t 5f551 ^5*1 551 519 I 

“Hfa5t;59 HC5I <2lf5^ ^31 C5HH ®5lfW5C5 *ff?9l 9lC5, CHt5 ' , 



'ifc C^tfWwt *1131 

sft5 3?® *1Wt«f 55«1 — 5t5t51 l ®’I5t£55 "iffa-’Stffa — 

sstvtwniS 5^ 51 5 ^— ^wca^ fs 5 f 53 tei i” 

#t5C5* WtttOTt ‘^"f’Wt 5>fa® 5$5tts i "iva 4$ ‘*I**t’ 
*ic5F5 «ra; <£i5 s t5 5jt5n 5C55 i 3>t5t5 5us t5i ^'“t 5C5 ; — 
5i5t5 *1555 5f$, ®t5t5 ^*t fostfCT 5^t5 ? ®}5 *i5t55tt55 

TSRCT? ®t5, ^ffT® ^““t, <2ff ^ ' 5 J°*f 5C5 I *t*C55 5Jt5J1 

%Sf5 5 tC55 'Stf®^® 5fei5l 5C5 51 I >4$ 5lt5Jt5, C^5?l 

®t5 5f?l5l 5C5 ; • s 3?FC5t : 55C^'e, at^K? 55fa^5 ^““t 5 fat's 5.5 ;— 

C5C5^ <*1515 5C5J'3 ® *158, — 5?° — f3F51 ^f5C®Ci I sft55 ® 

f3F5t5 <2Tf® 5^1 ; $51, ^<F5-^ 51 *t5C5*-05 <5ttsf*t^ 51 

nfafegg f55>f“l I Bft5t5f 5^^®, 051 ^t^n 5®T1 515 51 I 55, 
$f®5 'Q OT5 ft’trH 5Ff55l ^5 5f$15t$ ® $5tre ’*5® ^5$1 
5^ 5fal?1 5f551 ^51 55 I £1^55 C555 a55>l f5f*t5> *lf55H 

51 *lf5C5§W 'Site? ; $515 C555 -i)5$1 5m-5Itf^ « ~*t5f5 'StftS ; 
^5 51 #tC55'8 *i|5§1 f5f*15> =5(15*15 5) *lf5tE5tf 'Q f5f*J5? ®5f5 

5f55tCS I <2tt«155, 5C5t55 'S ^555 C5tCT 5U55R n55t®55g$ 

#t5 5tH5 *tf5f5=5 ; $51 *15515115 nfafsg* sS*1 I “.3*f$5 Jiff® 
5?f«* 5$5t$ ® ^<P5 <2tf f$5 C®t^1 5$5l 5tT,«, *45? $5t5 C5 5«. 
51 'St^e. C5tf5C® ®PH '5J5 C 1, ®t5t« ® £15>f®5$ <2t'»t55*1®; l” 



* 


C555caj aai 5tai 5tai i *R5tca sfftaa 

te-’lN '^‘faa SUM I 5®fif5 £^5 naatai-®^ 'SlWOT? ^f§a 

af5^"% ate*, 55155 awtca < 35 ? sfar-^ja «itf%c®$ 

55 I £ff5 S5t5 flfofl ^fasi, 5t5t5>55a $a 

5tw, — 555 ^t5twa ^551 5t5 I sN, Sjfefaa® 

«lTn5 'SR’Sfa 5ff5Ca 5ttt® 5C55> I ^fafe) #1r,55 5C5I, ^faf^S 
^[<5i'C v t fa*tf*5 &VS *ttt5 51 I 4% #t5 aF5t55 

*t*15 *tfa£6§Wa 5?E5 C55>1 5*Ca <45?. C5 5t^ #15 

^RtSga 5Me. 51 mfC'SC?, 5®fW5 ^5ta < 51iar-f5 3 5tC*ta C5§1 Stab- 
'S? f5 5t5tt5 51 C*TtfSt5W, 55fff5 SfTtaa £(t555a faaf® 5$C5 
51 | ^5 Si3f? #1155 -Slf^t^t^ 5151 5tt ; 5t5ta 

3F5-5^5-^ ; >45? CTO 3PC5t ^5ta f55*$ 5tC® f5aT>5? 'Sl-SPia 
5tc®cs i <4$ bj?ito ®t? , s)5^tf®^, ^<5t*ifc»a fare, ^faata 
ltf>51 efaratcs ! 5cat 3511 agrees ca, ^scatea-freW-wfa® 55%- 
<3555 035 >45* <2f^f5a 5fe® ^5tW5 TOW'S, — 'awaffas 'Q TOtft I 
5WQ ’jaFtam, 5« #155101 ^t^5tC55 <®15t5J fa®^ 5*fa5l 

r 55’?t5 55faC®CS5 I %3t5, 455101 #fc55 5^5 #t^5 5$5tCS I 
f55$"*l aOJia fa 5 ? 5tt® Offac?!, #TC55 #T55 reasj f555- 
5*C5tOt §«.*m afijre 55 | 455 f%, 5°v5tt5 <2)0515* #lC5a C5 

51 5^5 ^ 55, '5151 fafSRt n55t^I5?§ 5?C5 2ft^J 5C5 ; 
551 2f^f®5 *1%-C5f01 5^«.TO I “2tff55 5C*tt #15 f3FSl 

5*fil05 5t5J 55 ; 2t5*f5? #1505 ^m5 ^1^5 f^5t5 fafa* 5*05 l” 

^aO? f55J 5fal5l fl5s|5 5»faC5f, §5t5 5^5 'Q <15”^5 ^ta^a 
5?c5 f®H ! ®t^ 51 f%?scn "ft^ta ^fac 1 ® ’itai 5ia ? ^1®i 

5f5i5tcfe5— “«i5 o ^ta atai fa^-fe's 5551 #ta ^atc^ 5^1 



“ttat 


3^31 3C3 3?C3 ; <2}^ f3F31 3f31$ >2f?fe 5t3tt ^«33 55 l” 

®tt33 C3 B?t35-f3333f <3f[ig, $51 f333C* «rt*RT3 31*131 

<3t5 c l 3*f33f3 5?31 «ttC5f I 33*033 3C3J^ #t3 ^3i3as >435, 

^iT ; i£fffp5t ^5tW3 f®?P5t3 C5f I “ffW 'S 33tC35 43*5 
«lff1 33®tt3 ! 33‘Tft 35f30®£53 I* *W3t5t% vf|$t3 opt 33F3 ^ffT 
sfo® 55W «rf*rc 3*f3c® 3tf33tcf 3 i f^f-j 

?f33fES3— ‘faW* 3f331 C3*t3 3^ 31$ ; C5FC53 
Jiff'S »RC3N 5$C3$ C3, #tC33 fetfSl sltfw. 4<fi*t C3*t3 

STOtt 3t$ ; '2tC®J<F C<rt53 3C31$ C3 f'Sfl 3C3 3>fk s 

5$C3 433 C3>f3 3*31 31$ I ftfaW S 43* 

3^31$ >353 3>31 3*33J |” 435 435&I C35 «1$3tt #tC33 C®« 
3*31 5$31 «ltW I 55T'5t5C® ^ 53 — “5$ C 1-*W3*I ! $;$ 5fT3 f®5 
<if<?i3i 53 ; 4$ 55c® ^ 55 c^ ®f|3 

<533 *t33t<5113 ’m*! 5$31 3t3 l” C3 3tC3*J *133t<511 

S ®l3I^t3 435<? ^ifB'5 5§3tl5, 3t3t?®f C3 335<3 <l1C333 <397 

a$tt:a 3it«m 1 “33%s '®t?t3 5^-n?, foft *prcy m\z$ 

<Ijt>3 5531 3-f^rar:?^ ”— 3t3t^Sf 4$ 335*1 ’SC*^ 3jt*1J13 

3f5l5tt^ C3,— “^jS^Tfa 3*13 ®Pt3 OT5tfr *ff3t^«f 53Ca f3*J% 
*11® 3*03 , — n 5*13$ 5®T51035 3333Jt l it 3*11 3t3 l” Htet3 C3 •?C*I ^tCf — 
“*m*13 331*3 ^5It =3350*1? 3t*#t ( ), flF3t3 ^5C3t?33*fl ; 

fefa 33>t*f3 ^t^PP « Cvt&l 'Q 305*43 j ‘Spfsoa fsfa *l33t5I1 31*131 
3Tt3j1<5 l”— 3t3tg57 35f33l ^f33tC^3 — “^fe- 

filH« 55 £ l-3?.r.3TC5f, a5 33?I ^3C3 C33?l 5f ^ C?C53 
f33t3^F 31 nf«135 a3? 333t3I1 3^131 ftw*t 3F31 3t^C« *ttC3 l” 

#tC33 <2tf^5 3^3) C33?t ^35353 31 3^3BCfl3 

«li:3t3 C3f33tt, C3t3 ®I53fCT 55ca 3131 3f3 31 I 3"s3t3- 

* The ultimate particulars as the basis of individual distinctions 
in the self. 



m ^tt55 5 **^? 5$5K55 straff 5 ? re me* i “^f5r, 

«rffst 45 ;; sftfa 55ei, ?5t5i ^fc^s fa?rt5, to «(tf^? ^ 5 ; 

-si'mai ?fenfe i” -95 >a^f? 5<5i ?tcs sft^ 5 ^ 
<2f5tf*fa ^<rt 5f?tre *ttt5 i 5t5t^sr 5fa5tc55 — “-9155151 ®rt^tc5* 
#fa 5^re 451 5?re fas 5Ff<rai c?5t5 5?5ftf i” 

“facs? 5iwts, “ n55farl stcn ^551 f5$i sm 5?faatc5 

l” *f:P5-5re, sftt53 5$5 C5-1S1 ^ntfa-C'sC* ; CWC53 

c®w? cm, si:uR srf® c5*fa cm 5f? 1 -95* sifai 5j$fa *m 

C5fa ^faii *ut 1 

ifa* fli nt'Q^i sftcss *J5 #jt %sf5 w~s 5t5tc? 1 

®r5t 55re g jts T5R*jJ5f^l 1 §®5t «i^(<i<i^r ¥*n 5far, 

C5fa5, 5^3 srs, 5fac55 w^r-^rs c*tt53 ■5i^’?i-'<if^^^ 

fas ®U3 fa^^cs. 1 

^j ^3 fe\ 3t5 ; w^imcfa *tf33^55t3i 1 C3M5 51 ®3f3 
^src'i 333 sfsra^ *tt 5 «fj wts 5 tre 3 Tre, <333 ^ 3 fartres 
^51? tffafapsi ^e*ts 55 1 -JfJCi 533 C?5 f33^ 5551 s|5, v533 
m? -95 C55 f3f3fafa 55 ; fa$ ®«.3r.5?-3CT ^f? f33T*t 55 3] I 
-95 OT5 5tfa5l ^tHI ^1*13 CW5 St59 5C5 *t3 I ^1X51 C553 «£tf fa 
51 ’S'SIS 1^3 5f?5tfl, 5!TfatOf5 ^513 55 I 5t5li;W5 

£fffa3 5% 5 5f -s ^C53 2tt3t3jWS, 5J1351 wf 51 3$5J-cmt5 
5551 f®5 £nfaWC5 §e,*tS 5551 5tf5 I >2fC^T5 nf33&3 
^tfssS 5 '£3^3 5tf55l 5t5 I St5f31 C3tC5 fafW» 51 
5f55t5 5ff5 3‘‘ttf s 55, «t5tW5 f5 *}5t3 ’tfa 55 ; — ^®%55 
£ft3t3 ^5iI5 111 f 5f> 3fa5tfat*13 C5— ‘fasiltWft 31^3 55tfa 
^iffa 55 51 ; -Sf5t5l ^CsTfC 5 ? it 5 9 5f551 31C5 I <33315 

v\^n CT5 2f59 5f?51 <^W5fl3-2mt3, ’J55t5 5JtC^fsfa 5f?C« 
5tC5 i C5t5 5*5? f55$ 55 51 ; §Sfa5 ^1 551 

5tf55l 5f5 l *f5C»W? faftf ® 5?C=1, C5 ^5 f5glfa 55 51 | 



8° 


C^tfacsW *ttSt 


HI S'SSl *<#ra ®fCTl?I'e ftgfs m I fgic® 
3£*R “tflc?? fsRH ^ ^ »|itt<& *tfatW* ^5tn 

»4C^ I *$*% *£(S gratt ^SRlI 3FC5T *K*t- 
etttfs* fww ^iSfJRT $$U5 | %5tu #tW3 5lf5*jW CW?-^fa 'Q 

gift *fwt ^ta*r "sites i *it*itB3Wft-fk’ra 
S|*|3 ii|^§t ; f ! frt *fWa *HtS Ctffats *H«H1 I 



#tafa«ta ucaj ^ta^a-c®?, sfta'a -m ®ftai ca an 
'Q nfafsss— up <sfsi ^raa a«fi ncs ; -iiw ^fffc’ta a*£ 

atii i sftafc’fcas ca art^n, ^atfai, ^sg afaai cata fa, ■iit 
ata«il a®f?R in ®rf*ai atlc®c£, ®®f?R ®ncaa ic* foa-^c^sj 
*itf««itc®a 5i3tani canata ? s§R, c£R « ®fe atai a®f(R 
#ra Rafw st®tlai $^ai, '©’ta'sw £fca*t m asfac®cf, ®®f<Ta 

®tfta sjfe canata ? #tacaa fa? ? ©tcaa 

*faa- ,t £FaH sm ^f®c£t® $i^*jj ; “am-wpi^-wf™ *npttw 
4tf< *?tatna ^aa-^Ftpa a«rt ata i ?fta §*tca ®ma cana 
*R<aj a<g ntl ; tftt saa^t®, *taa ®ma?f i 

«ltn 's Rac'Sa -iwtas ^C5 ^t, *iawat atajta^ i anaata 

v?m ftc® ffetawia §iTa-at«R, faaa-ataatfw fiRe^feactfa 

■lt»R <*il af“R-c«ttfa®-aa c<tcf* *{faat®§Ri « fatsfai-ataa— 
•smfa aa^a a^a i RRta ^fasa w.v a®® ^aiaR 

*^caal, < 2 ff® a<g-®re * a? ff£ ^raas aifaata *», faasa 
CB^fca sft^tfa® at*fl ®ia?re a^aj ; ^fca efcaKR a?® faeta 
<na? waa c^R 's atai faa® a®® 

i ^Mata $®w, facsra C5a>fa, ^aa-ac®!? rst-«ws osfa^a ; 
®atf^t *itaa ^ca ap® ai ^ ac®ja ff®a*a acf i 

nt^caa acaj ®§R, ®ia * fspal & faft* *nf%» ^*tfs®tca 
fafaf® «itts aferatl Rf fafaa "tf^a ^i^^a aral rriR 5 ^ 
?it® a?far.® fa i naat®T® naa-ac^a ®5RR{%*R-aw, 
Cf \ | #iacaa ^p® a*fac® *ttca ; R ? iai 'a atai 

^taa-^aRC^ nt$t® ntca; fa°al ®?ac® ca a?R ®aaaf® 3ta fspai 
asfac®^, cal ^fs^ftcaa sRtlai fWiJt a? 



cat f atana *itft 


a*$ afflC® ^ftCa I ®ttTa > 4 t f ® sftacna St®tta 1 , at 
fjfaa atctf £)Ca*t afaata st® aatl Sjtta ®iaSSaaC«l Sjf 

aftatci i ca nftft caa *itaai 'mana afa ai, aa«i aat cat 
^rs^j ^tca ?ital aftca i ^w*it m, af?« f®a f®st i 
sifafWa #tacaa aaia ffea atag?® atfaal ca fafacata «t*t*ifcia, 
®'*jtatt ®aa?if® afac® *ttai ata ; ®^tatt ^tfnta ca>a% ^fi>ai 
®d ^at ®t^*t ^ 3 %icat ^tfatwa a't's afaaa 'e fa^as ttai 
nc® i %®i ataiata cataai afaatcs ca, ^tatwa tftacaa 
aati t ®R*t'S *tfa®Jt®fj act ; sftacaa aaa fa^t, a a ^■t-'^fat, 
®aa<scar aftai nfa^fi cite® aa< ta 1 gnt w at, fi>t 'e ^taa? 
nan 1 ca aaa aifea foe sstanaa, ®tttfacna ^fea ama^ 
aajt^-afata £tft^ ^e%a arts, fa®j c®s?gnacnt nfa®t® ta ; — 4 
^tcatca? ^tataiaacaa ita att 1 aittal a’f-sPtaa-atc®? 
agt^as \stttcaa faaec cat anta% n^nt®*^ ^teaa nfa<2«f 
«ita*f?rcn ®nf"?® ?a — ^it srtcaa aeaa aura's fagif® at ntaa aa 
ai 1 ^tata atttwa fas c£fa-aca ®f5fai ®natapF caVa%, 
c«ta « nfaasta nfa^4 ataa afaatt s^a afaai atea^a t 
®natcaa naicn caaa ®sta, c«a -s csVattfra ^<®1 ^tes, a'S^'e 
cat ntae*f ^ttna #taacas nf®ai ^>fac® ttca 1 a^aj nta^t 
^a=ata nttc® ntfaca, caatca ncaa c^“i s fan ca*na ®faai ^nfs® 
5 ?ca ? naatt a^ewa at sftaea aita « fapata aeai na^a 
faeata^ ta ; fa^ at ca facata 's <2tf®af%®l, tti, ^taai 
ca «^ 3 <, ®tttat ^tfasa > 2 tata aca 1 fa >aata ataeaa '®taa^ca 
®aa^-ettfg ta, ^ 'Steata ^ca, ^ ®tca ¥ata faca^t 
afaatfsc^a ca, ^iaa?t faata-faaiattf, aaa«i £tf®^®l, fan 's 
<nal— >n<af?i «ita1 ‘atai atatlata’ >£tcatsa fa ? a^ f®*t f®n 
ataa^at^f ai f®a f»a *teaa ^a^t^t^ia ; “cata at 
catalt ai flfra ” — fat? ^ aa^r aat a=saj cat aat a^c® 



3t3i 3ftt3 ^i^ 3 [ C jff ^rw f’fgi fail's 

5$C3 ; C3 ^rtc^ C^f3 fes?®! 3tt ; C<Pt3 f3t:af3—‘3sttmfo 
— 3tt t 3f^3 ‘®tf°*l’ =1?<J1 3Sf5f 3?W ^1 ; afe 

fafa;5 stai— ®ita 3jf%3l 3t5— aT^as sitr^tafe atatfa® 
§5 I ®§ta, « 03a, ii^t aaa-3aif«a fesl foa 

frrf ata i 

iSftg^ta-aaoa, *r$-#raa-3trea C3 3^3 f»sT f®8[ ^ta-f 
*f&fi?|® f^, cat5$faa 33*33 fatal* 31 i]35®ta3 faf*ia^ ^ifa^fta 
*lfef3 asfaal, #T®1 ^5tt<T3 at*T atagf® 3V?Hca* CB^I ^faattS I 
gait* 5 nttc® ffas- 3 5 ® fasra ai ‘festal’, <@®caa aft® 

^fsf-^ffr, <5%, CTff^3> sfjt3-*ta s t1, i|3? *tm-*P5iffff3 ^533,— 
u£] aa>353fat 'SS.-a^tOT *1133 afaal ^faafa® f§>3 I 5r‘<la-i£|ti%- 
3t«f, entail a cantata f§as ^fa, mx caaafla cycat^ata®! ai gait 

31 a*®^, ^ftvsl ®t5tt Ca^ltatC? '-flat a*^$$ftra ataj aftr’3t3C33 

C&351 asfaatc? i ^ ®?3 a* fat® ??t 3 ca, >w?i fafaai ^ta”^ 
spfat^t ataxia t® a^fat® 3 tal af 3 , #®fa f-pstta \st^*f 
fam ffa C331 3 t 3 I f®3 f®3 ajf®!-a^ 5 ta> ii|®3l, fasittc® 3tfata 
C333 il * 5 '3J39 aaf£ af®3l ®C5, ®SR3 if 33^3 f^sf f ®3 at* 3 - 
£t«tt*fta ata^C973 ®(tWC*f, — iW 3ar.a‘‘43 aT3l faafs® 3tf%3l, >it 
®r?1t®3 aft® ®aata 1 %J 1 f»S C^t 3 -' 5 sf^i ;35 iia* Caffi-^JCa 3tf*31 
ftf3l. iia-5l aaflt® 03 ^tfW®,— 1*1 ®t5tat 3qjvK I 

ag*JJf3 aa^a 3t®, ^3faat3 3t5l Jjft® 5tatD? , ^Sft®^ 
?*•$, ^3fa3l <9 >95ta lilt f3if33 £Ht3T i£twf*f® st^EW <iW ilt 
1%3§t £13t5ft 3«tt3FC3 f*3 f$3 ^jtC^ f3Ptf%« "G 3jNn'S 

?t?lfCf I at5tt ?^3?, f®3§1 ft^tC’t?! fWC^t %5t3 

c®t3 cw'S^l ststr.g i f«?i c^t^, ^ ^ fec^ 

f^ f*5?i ^f%3l ^3-1®^ 3*5513 53 , -?Tf5i 

S\ ^®lt3 ^f33fc?3 I > 3 ^ 5 ^ #t3C3 3t^33 
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«K39-ittCS?r, »t«. 8 ^e, *JC9I C9 *R<5Jt9 '®tf^r5 BfilDSC?, — 

o*? <n f^otw *w %m *m*p!)<n: 5 F *ft%cs Ets ; 'siwa 91 

^^i-fec's c*r *R«NKra <rw ?$ 9 i sttre, cut *K“tc 9 ? 911 

fsral *i9C^ : a-'®r.'g 5t9 1 ! =rfat9, sptetira Stefa's 

’’tt’Sp, 9f?tW9 f^S '®rg?lt’tt^ 8 '3t9-<£t9 e l, ^5t5t?1 C<±f9 8 C^I Wt9l 

»f : SC s l :, 5r^C^ s ®SFS(1 5f9 I 



Ss'R-'sJTtf 


^rfsjtw? C5, *551 c^tn 5^55 ^trR^ 

sstn 9it?i ngfe 5tc5 hi ; ®5i cn hi «qt f5e^5 ®t5«. H^sif 

*?*$ ssfapit® hi *ttf5t®cs, ^■^‘i h^ 5? «iff%t® ntci hi i 

®®f?H HCH5 srfWt* fa^fs 55 Hi I HH-5f fae>55 5^J< C5t«f- 
5rtC<85 *t% HCH5 sitCf , <*15^1 ^ fa^tH 'HtHtOf* 

ftf*® ^tCf I 5? £W5 'SsfCHH %5t5 CHRc® *tt«51 5t5 I 
C5 SatCH *ltH51 5tW 5^5— 4C5* 5tf5C5 ^®tC5— CHt«FltC® 

HH«f 5$, CH 4=5 ®5fH I ^5, 5?t%- 5 Pt5C t t5 5t?l 

fe^5 ^ «r$?tt*l C5 HS1 ^fjjps 5f55tCS, 

C5 HC^t ®t5t3 5sf?51 5tf%, CH^ £|5T5 S5fH I 

^l, 55H C555 ^5 Ht5tC5T 5Wfa 5C5, ®*IH §51 5t5f 5^5 
HC5J *It*tHtt5 5t5t?5l C^C*! 45?. >2tf f®5 f2F5t5 Hfe® 'slNHtre 
5f®S[ 5fel5l ®tC5, 'Hf*Rt5 ^f«ST *tt5 HCH «(feH HI I f%$ <fe9 
5^5 «(lg5tC^ OS HS1 3f55fCf ®t5tC5 ff%C® <5?^, ip 

at« ! «ir5vt-2titf®5 fesr 5%® 5tG5 i 4t c5 nts? f55t5- 

HCfa ^S5t5l ^ ^5tH, 55tC5 ?ft«t5 ‘fasatH’ ^Off fHdW 5f55tC§ I 
4§ faS5tH 5tC® f»s ^I V I5 C5 S5tH§t, ®t5l 5t3l HH\? f55tC55 5t5l 
®e.*TO5i C5t5 ?lt® ^kus 'HtHHI HH«f 5^ I *F&-£f5t5 
SafHt 3CT5$ 5§tH I Hh *fftg§ ^ 51 fHSatH *tfS& HPt, ^5 
*ttC35^ C&5>1 t5l OT*ttH C5, 5tW 5§5 51 *TO5 5^ 5?5 

— — -35> ^I^Ht^I-T!;^? f55>t“t I H5TOT5 ^<F I 

“f%5 >2t®t5 5^CP|, f^tH-ftSt gaffe's ^|CH5 

5^51 <*ttC^ I ^t5, 5«R fee's H^5je c t5 55, 
'®lt5Itf^I5S S5tCH5, ^l^1§5 ^W5 55 I f555fH*ttC3i5 W*lfT, ^^55 



8<a 


*tt$T 


w «it s ral 3§fi{ af%1 Si*? ^f?, Stfwt 

‘*mi fwf rfm] fi|tft*t ; ttl 'SCTt-tSM* 

^GBZ^H ^ I a SatCil, 5?at®il gfsll £(5gS 

stal ’tii®, -w <iit ^tw? fw *tt?Rtfsfa ts<f§i ^sitwa 

f<J?13 ata *lf*ral Spit'S 5tC® <*ltcas I fa^aft ^1^*0 atas ^ISetiltV 
<pm^ <25^ » ^f??n CT5 ; t?1 Ct Sf’IC'S? C^N ®f*fltg, ^t?t<l 
sj^st^ ^s|t« £f^W ¥C?t aat tttil Ct a^Bl 'Brtts, 

\St?t3 ®f i ®'8 *RC*F t2(^« 5f-t3 | t5t sj^SJ-ffet'S ^tg'sC^U ®r.®<f' 

a* far® arci ai ; c^a ^1, ^fRit <ifttc® rntfii ca, ftssfama a 

C^ta cn Safi! ^^safa aCS, ®51 Wsl ^tK ^"'W 

©tattc® ntw ill i ®i«ts < fk?r safa ^mw? i[f®e® 

f<|5Jtg ?t?H ttS ; sfaUC®?! ^ at51 fa ft® ^TCf, «^C : H'8 
-stfiTfCtf<l faf*5® C^t*J aft I fa^TCa?! *CT, ©’tC®?! 

^a^ifa 'Q a^caig ®fcm nfafaca ft «itC5 ^faaag 5 fafwtai, — 
-<v4 c&a?fa mnafa® 5<j i ^ ffatc® faaatca? 

*tc5f aas >2j^t^ ®atw? *rctN ttst i 

“nfaspst tQ caai mai cat ^ftc® cb^i $a”— %st? at 

^«I1 at ^TO’St aal states i aw* at afa*fj ®nittc® *fe*i, 
af% — fmra-£fa c t®i — ffaaftai fac® ttca ; faraa 
jjfsw afaac® sica i at ®®t, 5’t-e^ mat cat a®r cwfac® 

msi aft, f®fa faai kite’s?! <2ft<iii ©fattmfeaa i *rf5P 
thta-^nfa c^f ^ aii^ ^ift'ifc^ a^ aCTit 

f^tggtg Offfttc® « ff%ca mtc^, — C^lt 'a^Stt ^1®^, 

5j=f<tta ^f5*ic?itfm^, “f^ain-w x fii” site*! tsjfafosit's i 

%®t? M^r>( at c?, atwn fff^t® ^favs ?tw, mw* 

»i^tfl asiFst’s ?tgi «rffe® aa° fe^e^ 5 f-i^tt atNr.* 

stw i c^ cat aaj§tr.ap ^faai, atf^tci ? 

«rta3l ct cwftc® mt ai, ^f%c® *ttfae®f5 ai, 



CT ^ItatCTa OTtCT <3t51 aca ; ^51 'sttatW? 

ataatat8 CkCa I ajssta^l at ^fl-ka^l afac$ ak^T, 

’sitatwa 3ff5ita §*tc? ca tacaa « af®caa uia^l atfstraa kal 
^tfeafcs «tata ^mtaa a^fat® aka, «i>?i ^aa *ttartf%as 

^fl Srfatfat aka atal 3J®a®tCa CfffaC® ’Tfc? I 

^a*? ataata ^ta 1 # jw etffea 'stai afk-atcaa, 

«tca faataa a^fk® aka i ks^a; fafo^ 'e afaa f^sca?, >a*ttag 
iwa ajfa, f?a « »ttas a^fat® aka i <®t^*t fks^ caa?t 3ta?- 
sstcaa *wt*tta*-*tt® ak« ntca i katora « faka-Mfea 
*tfaatd&ai wa-ja^ i faattn <sfe * 1 % fapsi asfata ®tai ^tatwa 
^aatfss® ^®la ai at^tcaa §*tca fa^a aca i ^aa 'aft a fkasa 
fa^-a^taa afac« aka, atatt® kajtfka? atal, aat 

^■a«,ca cafk® *ttca i 

%5tre ca catena aat ^fstfa® akrfes, '5t«si 4 $ fks-^sfata 
^ntaaten i catateaa katkaca* ^iaa ■aask *t«r caattai caa 
aaarai kaat a® s-sa^ spracaa acat faaN?® at atr%at, 
^itaai ^aa>i faaat^i 5 ® ^a’ka «ca*f asfare *ttfa, caafca ^f 5 ?® 
a?ca, 4 ? ®?ae,-aaraa at a i^ata etfa katcaa aa?a® sa i 
catamtcaa gaj a? a — (i) caa, tf®a 's acaa fa’sfa- 

a^taa, atttc® ^atcaa acaj garter £tfaa> ak® *tfca i (*) 
faaca fafo-3 fk^a strata at aiaa ^a° s ^taj-c^ra f*sa atai i 
(*) naakita af^s 'stt'stta ^aa a**ttaa i ^s^-cata^pta 
aita, fitstre ^a*® stat^rtaai^tca catena $nw*t ^tw^s aa at^ ; 
ca^aat f»a atataa a^ai aai atatef i 

^t^ta ^aa atataa faacaa ^raa a^at ^atef, al?i 

aasc^at ^?wa fata caatn a®f c^tta^i ^^a 

at c^a t «tait-a n5 ia atc^ aka ; ^^a”? -st^fe-att&asfa caa 
afos atfacs aka ; aaaat ^tafk^Nata'i <*rrfkc® ?tca t ^t^t- 



8* C^tflreBR *ltSt 

^f£? fsfa*3 a3S>1 f?3 £t»ttBS ^53re T5R 7 ?! <lSsl ^tfare Slt3 l 
>2t?f% S3ES3 ^re f^5 S*tS i£t«tt^ S3, <S3S| sg? St^tt 2p-$ 

59 I “*[3^1 2ffa CSM I” “Staffs® “StCS <2Hft*t CSSS fs^t^ 
«ttCS, resfs SCSI ’TSSfSIR *im«. ?!t® 3>f?re, f&a *ttf*S8 

^SSltsref *J< S3 I f^ni-” 5 *! *f Sofa's ^C33 Stfsa a ^res ^Sl 

S 3 si i stsi *trlre Rfa *rei sire frgjf® s$ si , cs ^t» ^rewi 

<5(*f3 C^fS site®?! 3^ StS ; C3 St?r?t3 *T5rg £S«t8 S^fsre 

»ttC? St ; 1st a^fss $S«t sire fs^e* RS^I ;— Istl CSt^t i” 
Rnretrea fsfa^ cststtesrea ast^s RtssJsrei sts i sfas? 
sfasre^s -“fF53TE*t3 §lfr staj ®nrg ^tc? ; as* cst*t, ^a ^ts i 
csf5tf®Jtre acst^fea wss S3 ; setstremsrti ssrsvKs %e,n^ ss i 
ssstae *tre* cat-*i f^retsit sts ; ^tsta, 3*tst38 *tre* setts? 
§»tcstfsr»l ?ts r ?**| « t*ttasi arsta Rfsi*it® afilre *ftta i 
?jf0 ; faE*fE3a nre 5 c^tc^i^ ° 3 ts atfa*re8, ca^tteitrea ^tfs^ 
wsi's sftstts ^sfs® real sts i fsststc? stfaret fafsi^t® 
s?i sts at ; ®stre Ifsts? ^<i ss ; f^’g fares ss si 

£f|f%3 <5 ■sp? 53 Si I IfSES? *tf33 3>?1 a 3“ 3tS? fsSES? 'SltSSES 

rt>?i St<Fl — ast^ siIst i fa^s ^ssts iSs.as si sire 1st 

S3 St I StS? 3^3 it'sIWS Sfl® RM-aWe^tES? f^Sl S31 
3tlre *ltt3 I ftSetSt^EStf^re ^3* Sf31 1st? Vjtrei S^ttfa® S3 I 
|S1 fSfrt?-*)^, -stSi fs-JfS Sf-3 SES I Sets 8 (faStSJ CSfES 1st? 
i tsi a?*t>t *tf3*3< «it^3 i al Silases fat^s 

BlSsrlJ StCS Si ; ^tt^l *tff%-3re fsSIJ Sl31 Sf? | 

asssts as sits sire, ^ifstws rbss 1 ? ®ts 

(Emotion) 8 S^re38 (Will) ^ r 3^[f| ®f313l 3tc^, ®tst8 
^ 3 ti 3t3 i ssfsrera sc^t, ^itsitretre ^Bi3-tf»fs s^tfs® S3 i 
RSB? n?stsit3 Rfsf6g3 rests 8 Rt3tsst3 #tSCS3 3*P3 RtStWI 
*tf3^ss S3 i “fsfs a^sa, f®fs fsaj-^ 8 as®fs* i” “f^rfst 



ftfa W ftRII ^1/sW l” “ftfa 

SrtfrstC^, f^f=T iPWS-fo®, 3|»W5-^5 r «£1 
SfffC'Sil iilfti>1 «JCTt*R 53 I Wlt^tcw? ^^a*? 

^t^rr? ^s? ^tsrai wrf^c® *ttft, <5«% *i*R3Rr 
'Ste^’f&S Bftfrft Jfl *1W <il*¥ Jlt?tTJ £ i ?t*1 I 

^fa¥ra >i<6c«t4s 55f#t ^scth? ^5te «ifatw* *r5jr.«( 

■SlfCf ; ftft B'Stft^e.^ft *TC<rM*FtOt,— ■ *lfa5-C*Rt$ ssftf-ftraffl 

I 

5Pt^'S ^t5ft S '■<& CT, BftS3le.5t^l *tfe^5 ®atC.«3 

ftcn c^ft m¥ i safa ^rfsitw^ efttsu ^51 ^r?it^ , *i^ 

^ 5 ? ^c? i ffa ® *r#rt¥ ft&fts Egsj-asitw* ; 

<^ft<F ^tB^IC^S ffti? ®si-i2tsitW nfte’tfa® 5? I ®§t^C^ *ie.« 
m\ *rra m ; ^i *its m ; c^^l, ftsiW 'e ?fa 

^53 S5 SatW<J 5J?5ft ^?1 ^T5 I ft’s CT ^5ltW? <f-»n 

screes, ¥51 ft it «i*ra c’pft sic? i ¥51 *rttf*t*, 

lii^w*^, 'm r "tf, «Hs srft i ft§ %5T9 ct ®stw? ^cb*i 
5f?Itr.g, <71 SSft ^*JS, I 4 wfalOT, #lC5 #K7f C5ff-Vf“fa 
Bfml *TftI ; 4 SafCT ^ftC5 *lt?1 *TRl C*T, ^¥ CWf-ffai S5U71S C*R 
?psji nc5 ; — 4m. -.at arte csw-^ftra ^nc? ct ^? c i 

stftj&s, ®t^t ?i 55 c® nrc? *i i 

iii¥ ^wft’Tc^ 5 ^ftsi cm c- 1 , ifl^¥ gf S«,»r 5¥ro 

®?l?¥ ^«7tsl 5¥sT£f ; ^PH?^ ^’SC<1 ft^J *3?p^ 

^ftcsc^ ; — ft^sl ^tftC5 Cat’ll 5?^ ? ‘ftiR ?^?l 
Vf*fa clflS 55^, tfsu >Q ^^51-ft^t^ '5IMH “tf^ 5 5t?f5 l” 




31*?C33 : 5Tgr<i C3 ‘3C33 5 (Sentiment) %e.?t Rfe® 'stfES, C*Vt 
3t33 3t*t C3 *te.3>tC3J <3?^ $531 3Tf3>, '®f^-*rM r 3i 

’’ISt'Br C3? ^€,^twra *lf36f33 I — SaR 'S 3-*f $tC3 f»3 ; 

^$1 siRil 332M3 I C3 »tC33 3l 3W3 ftSf 

^Itr.f ®33tC3 <5|f*t\5 5$C«n ^$T3 R 3-1*1 53 I 2|t 3^3 33, 

2|3 3ftp33 ^3C33 3f$'5 ^*13 3 It? £33 $i(f3W 3tf*13l C33, 2|3t 
3*H ^?f3 <2|®tC3 'S’HfCS 'Q 3RJC3 3^$i $3 <a$R $$tt 

3*0«tC3 3®R $531 ^>12 I 0213 'S '35f3?[®fe i 'll 

®ftr$rc^, <5f$T3 5^*tt3 3131 3f£3i ill ; C3 51^31? 3J^ $3 ; 

^tn^t? 3 #t< 5iQi3 5ic*<j $f3i i 21^5 *ic*t fintfa® 

*Ff3C5 ntl%C«T 2? C£}3 3t^3C3S Vf“iw RfS* ^C? I 

33% tffsOT, R$R, ^—333:33? t$tfi 3313 *)f33-t3 2|3^ ^$1 
3x5? =^513 3f< | <3$t3*fR<2ttC33 ^3^, 3SJtC33 f333 *tt33, fat3l 

SStC33 ^^*it<n3, — 213$^ C333 3-fR, £21 £3 'sil^I-Sftil 3>f^3 

3t$ I ■sigjtgj ^^33 3Jt3 21 5 "t3 i tt v S S|$IJ3it*1 *F^I 2|*f I Rig C3$ 
£3*5 t$fC^ 333tC s 1'5Fl <5(f33 5 '53 *F$l2|«f 3f331 3£3 3- £3 3 ; — t/33 

31, 5jy|3 5$§J ^*tt3 3iC*t ^f3’ff e 1'5; R^5 fac®i? f3W3 
3f?I3l 3*^5 $3 I 

«fe5-3t$f ^3 2}tfT3 ; , ®l€te$3 %'# ^$t3 331 

Sf5§3 $?31 ?f$3TC? I ^nf33W ^feR^S 23* ®t*|3S5- 

3C*#g* <5%-3t«r, ?Nt3 l 5T?3lC33 ^1C3 f3C*13 £|<5t3 f3*ft< 

3f33ft§ 3fa3t 3C3 $3 I S*tf33OT 3l3f8tt3 RR^Cn « 

3<S3T>1 ■5f5'5ti:3 C3 3’$^5'3 RRs 3t££, ^31313 l ®t$t3^ 3C3J 231>1 
*|3t5l1 3tfi|3t3 C53>1 3f?3t£53 I ^2fi<3£W RR faRH*l3 B,^i 
3^31 3pfe, RR% *Nt3— ‘ “^Ri3ts(RC’l3 $%, CS^^ftftfC^ d®,” 



4* »tt# 

'Q ^tf?, -W ^-^T?!^ 

*!1>j” <5c*t ?f<<s 5%^tc5^ i ^i^ir.^?t fe*?i « 

5jfeett<3 5T<S3, 1%^ CT, t?1 5*f§5 'S ^'5f I I 'Q 

cw ^ f *f<*t i *rft5T 5?t^r.^? 55 4?w c^t* fan-f f*i cwfac® 

nfs ^ ^f5f<) ^ei^CT, (J\— 'BPKg, fvfW 3^5 *ttra 1 

c^r 5^3 ^twa •« c<sf=i ^Ks 55 , ct§t 

stc*® f®s ; ^i>i cw fufe® »itw 1 cw 

<8 <5rf5[f%=, C'^W^W? ^Wl9?t ^fss C£ffaw? ^ ^7 

m c*F5, ^stc$ ®<®c*i<i c<5?-<jf% 

*tta 1 ’BTfatOT? <sstC5<i gits, ccsfr.nc' -s^Si tws<i ^t<i sitfac 5 ^ 1 
fa$ <stt ?fm], c*r «iwg-c^tcs) 'c*us~« ^tf%c? *i$*i 

*ItS, <5t51 CT <4^1 f5ra-<SW? ?51 5C5 ^31 

I *13* ^<R33 «ft?*t1 WH’-, <®f'© i 31 C>2fCT<5 JRgNsfl CWRl ? 
*I33-C£R \S *W-C*lWrfni ^t%ff<3 0|<plt 5155=1, Jlf3t*t3 ^<P!;33 

^C3t «rt*l3l ?53C33 C< 2 |si <8)4=1 *ttfa ; f5f33C*1W ft? I 

<SIt3tOT3§ ^S)S-^f?T5 va^sfel StStW fa <5t®!3t3l 3fa ? *l3**f?J 

*r-c3*r 1, oitefa, ^srcs? ^ffifa-eurfa ^ifawre 

fa<TC*t ?5W ? f^r*^ fafa 

<®q<»t*i ^r.‘\ >i*fa 5SC33 1 C3 CT3<si ceWt**lw, fist? 

^TC3 <sitfsj W.?3 *f$m WW 3sf?m < 8 (t»i^ ?| 5 l nfe?tfi, 

c*t c*f 3 <®tc^ c*itf‘i'5^ft stw Bfat3 nl; ftstw fa®"*! fafaii:*t3 
5fat3 5(1 ; ^tfatW C<2fafM5f ?tc<5 ?tt3 I f^f=« C>2ft*i3 
C«T3<S1, Wfa ^fa3 ; $SC3 4t^ta fB<S tofsre csp^q 

< 8 itsi?!i ^?<a ftf»n <St?t?? p? e i-<®w f<i^j |\5 

25tc<5 =itf% 1 <5c^? c*R<5t^ ^rm 1 ^tl, 

s\UH OT?<51 ^B5S^C<a ^Stf^m — “c^c^? j ^Itfa 

eifam ^firai ^f^c'sfe, 8jWa ct <®<^ <$mt? c^t^ fsww 

8Tt 51 |” 



5=*$ *5f<!45? 5^5 SfC'Jf— ^ C3 5*4*$5 4^®1 ^5T®5J fal55, 4^ 
fa55 5r‘.(545 5t5fC5 5Tf54® *4t45 31 1 *4545=545 <®f% 5 , =54^5 
551545* f555> 5*f551 C5*4*T I 4^35t5l C5 ^C’tfa f~555 ^pf®5R5 
5?4®4$, <5451 545 ; 45*5 511, Sfat5-'5f^*5« 3*^2(5455 *f% *!14f | 
4)fa33 5fa5tC§5 — “3 ft $5t5!5 C«4t3*9, W35 35^ ^5faf 9 
®433l3l 5151 ^Ifsitc^ ^tw 55, '®t5tC5> Q Jtt^ 5 fa 545 ®lt3 3*f545 ; 
45*5 31, 43 5i%* *4545=345 ^5^ sitfrsrfa fa?-3;<t>si 5*f5344S, 
^54t C3 ^f&3fa 3tf*$5* 5551 ^45 l" *4545=35 =!J3? 3*45t59 
=Sf3 51 3f4=35 '5f5 c t 5*455 31 t51 3*$I ; ffa^ %f5ta f55t45 
®3e.-3tefC®J5 45 fa fa35f55j%51 C3, -455 43*15 34731$ ®i34*5 

34$ 51, 5f5l 43*139 ¥3 ^«.*4t<f3 3*45 51 t *4343=33$ 33*3 555 
>8 ^*152713 3*3-4^t*§*1 — 4*5 f$3t43 4 3*3t$t9 33 3*5J I 4$ 

*43*143$ ^I5tft*t43* T5lMt5-fac?f5t 3t3*T-5433 43*$1 5555 9 

3t3r® 3*f33l 5551, f343t3-*lf35t3 3*134*3 55— C333 ‘fat3t3 C5D 
31 f*43 C555 5fa ; ” >5It3t3,— “«lt3t3 43 *S*o*, C5 ^t3f? fa*5t33$ 
f*43 1” *53313 3t^433 f55ST3 fa3*5 5jt^ s 3143*3 I 

“343*5 ^WW-SISC^ 5)441" *4345=343 »fa*3 511R 5-°)fa 

f5145 545 51 I T3=§ 334 , 3t3t3 t l-®t43 45 55® ^t^ftl* 51 
>»%3 351 "5515 3=3431 $$ 43*$1 5-51 551 5t$4*5 *444.5 I 

5151 43*t^ faWt5 9 555*4514,5 545fC® *J«fal ^fCf, 451*4 3*34*5 

*5 fa* >8 ^3433 ■51 : 55t3 ■sifafs 5551 3t43* I *2<*51 3=3431 =5lt5t4*f3 
5C55 5-535 ^ 545*41 3*53, *51151433 C 21453 3^43* *5*5 <£3 *-j5 

3$4*S 55 I 5455 '®f5t5 ‘»fa-Jjfa -514.=?, 5t^C55 C-24C55 551 
*§fa3l, ®55«, C >21455 3*3| <J3<t$3t4W3 I C5 5t^343* 

=53 ^I4f545fl ^343 ^531, ^Itf4*f5 2} fa C2(5 3*134*5 55=11 *$3t4S I 
f54*15 4$ C5, C5t *455 =5(t5»f 2113$ *51fa3t43* 51^514*4 3*fa 4W5 1 
f3fa *23*431*35, fafa$ ®fa*5 5^ I fafa ®45-®3«, 'S ®®-®5«-45 
^2frf*fa ^f?5l 5tfa5t4g5 I 3^1 ^5-55F?J— ■ 5t5ffa34^ fa^f5- 



S8 


C?tfaC*m *1® 


3C<3 sfssl SCS S3, ®t?tf?C < l3 3ft® aSCSStire 'wf®? 

SCS 3*31 3W® SC? ; ^tSf?, StStWfifCS? S®, SCS53 

fiff 'Q C»t^l WQ tfl>® SC? I atf f®? CS S3SS *if^C^ Sf^S 
sfsi frarai-s^iw £ c(f?®i’ srcs sgsi s*f%si ss, stasc? cat 

S^S (Tt?^l-C^tC^ "S^Sl <F?f« SC? I 'sfStC 5 ? StsC^If^ 5 

^^sra sfenrl scs <r>f?fc ? v3 efaca si i ra sssat f®fs SC’S? stt, 
f®fs ra ass stc®^ *rfs* i* %si facaa s^fasi afasi fastens 
cs, aacsaa sasa #tcaa ^scat ata a^cas i sfa s^aj^tcsa 

3CW $t?ta C?1S a?t3 SW3i? Si atC 5 ? ; Sfa f®fa raaS^! ^1St®t® 

S’gt 53 , V*t 51 5fca fsfs fansca sf^CSa §afS> ?tc® atCaS f 
■stata, sfa fatcaa sfs® ®t?tcas raa>t*saica wf®s <if^<n scs arai 
sfs, ®t?tc®-« ^tstca? tat^ seii attc® atfaca si i f®fs sftcaa 
sew stat'Q, ®ta s?c® fas i fa fa, rat^fa si “eTsfta” 
Sf?® 3fs& 'WffSSl, Sf’fC'S? <Sff 'Q fsaasi 'S aaa-aSssts 

afa^a? i ®t?ta sew fs feral fatal raatfa?® stats — rami-cstca?— 
®rtssf ra£ .aasca af<® ? irate® — “wtstc®^ ssca* ^rasi states, 
^tstc®^ ff%c? a’fa atfaca, 'wssaa fsa^s ^tsfcst ata sfae® 
atfaca i” wsc®a saaaana hafa 5 ? rat asstsesra 'wnfatas 
'wfaaifg 5 1 assess scait foa^s cacss csa®i fsaasa ata 
asfaC®C®S afaiatt, 'Wtssl aSSC^ sgtaatfssl Stfa I fsfs £ff® 
<5^, stfStS scs satfs ^^C®IS ^tfa^ta S3 Si ; ®t?tS faa? fss® 
fascs 'was® stsi tets i #t?ta cat ^nK-a^a s*?[cs, fafs 
‘c^tt. ®ta’ ! rat am wrsi-facata «r$-sfras-atc®a a<*ts i 
“ascsan #ts®tcs>t 'st^sicss r ascsacss sw-ftgi® ?tcs 
stress f<p^t atc^ si, ®t?tra »rett fs^a ?s, — ®sss®u§ra t?tt 

I ‘sfgs, 53 tras-atfs Sica, S3 ® W^s-fssc? S®?C33 

^fw?Rca fsewess a?H^c?i ?ws ststc® ?9, ^t?t? 



3331-^31 «« 

i?ij 333 3^ ff%c® 333 C3 ^13 3jf ; g'c?3— 

^tr’wtii *ifofo«. s $tf?ra W; <iw°s ®tsi 5^31, #t5t3$ 

3*MtiJ ®*IC3 3” 9 l<!1iC*f C¥f«131 OT3 — f3»3 3*f?C3 

c»ic3 i f333-%«i3t§ af s 3313 i “c3t3ra fcw.^ «iwf? 

3t*tt f33f®§3 3^31 ?t« ; «jmt? 3^ 5-s ; ^wf?r 3*9^ a^ 
*« ; 333 nt?t3 i 3®j^ 3^1:3^, ^fsi ®tt3t3 srens 

fa?r i 33F3 af^rfi ^firai, 43?3tai srwfa ^t«t3 ^? e i 353 ; 
$;3 «pf?« sii ; ®rrfa¥ C3f3tc3* 33^f33 nt*f 5tc3 3^3 i” 

'lETO sit31W3 J|33f%3 f3&1 5t3 ; y£lTv fa*&q C3, fefa 

3|t3tOT3 35f3 <9 345*1 <T?f^<II aMW3 333a3*t3 ^^<31 

15 3 ^ 33 , -fiai 33?ir.3 f3f3 3t5t3 35?r,33 sp?i3 ^ 

af333t3 af33(*|3 <pf33l I Stfqt3, 31^3 333«i- 

C33T3 ?E§ 1 5rt3f33 53 ; 3a°x “a 5 © 5 333 3W5-at*1 ?f 31, Slf3tC.5t 
fegl 33ia ; ^iWfa 33ta ?Ft©3 C333 513 i” 3^ 

3t5t^ 3<F3* 31, 33^?5 35f3tt33 9 3t5t3^ C3t33 9 3 f 531 

C3t3c*t3 ^f?3i 3tt3 i 3t?ra 33?? ^*5t a?t<-a3 5?3i 

ac3 i 3t?fC3 fa-qjtr.'tfa 33fsi3tat3 5tt3 ate* 31 ; C3 
^•t-SFCT 53 31 I 551 3^i<3icn sibl-33*fa I 

3s* -£|35®3tC3 3f5t3 sttwefa ®tt*t3tre f33®si3 C33 I 551 

43-Sl s^-s^fd 3C5 I ?5|, 33?? ^33 f?3l, 333tC3 r 5|f3I-f3Ca33 | 
3t5t3 335f #*335 3?fqe.-cai:3 3(331 ^d ; 3)3^ 55t5 3f5t3 
®^3C33 33 5?3l 3C3 I 3f5t3 3?13C33 ^3^3131 

sit 5 ® ^C3 ; C3 ^33 5^31 3t3 v£|3t 3t5t3 ^PSI-^tW ®af^3 53 I 
C3 3 spfa C3t3 3^ eltC®? ®It3t^] 3tC«f 31 ; 3^ §23 ^C3 
3t3 ; -ttT® 'Q 35t3t.?3 3t5t3 ®t33 3f331 ^d '« C3 ^.3C3 
f33^t 5.531 3t3 ; ^‘4C3 f3“3t3, 3t5tC3 #f3, 3f5fC3 ^3^, 

3f5tC®I 3f33? 5 931 — ?5t^5 ^}3l £}f3 ®f^ 3f33l f3C^F»t 
^f?3ttS3 I ?5ft I?t3 K3^t? I 



aifaCS 5?Ca, iSt^t <*fa1 I Wf*R 511 

'»t'§ 5 ? ^fca <5?^ =sa? -sraafas 55i, sisfifsi ijfr faatn atai a^ar i 
fMa? W Slfg a^, , 'W Sf^a-sC^a 5C^, C??-^ CTtC^^t'S 
551 i ilt^CT? f5C<S5 3 aMCaa asH^j fcfi^liJ fata55(| 
Hsfa^* a^Maa-citCS, '2fC'5JC5?l aifM^ faUttfa 3 

^ *% aMaigain «rffr*f £f5t £ t ca?R -aa^i faf«w *Ma faeaf«t 
arciaa *itt i cate a? ^tna <pfe a^fcu a^ fla? a?faai 

Sl^, ?5'f? ^$t^tC??I a>(fg£tt5 f|a I >i)C^?tW a^aft-^SPSI 
asit^wi, c^ta ^ «ta;ta ^gimr csta^a i (.aR m, ^sitcw^ 
f5C^5 aff iftfe-aa al '»t=aatai 511 attas St51 5fc«1 "Spff ^MWa^l 

Rtfam SaMssa; afta ^tu-ca^a atfsca attata Rfa c^ra 

£tff% site 5 ? 5(1 I nacata, mw aajC* R^tca* 

^t«Ftca a Mas a^aa i ^$r fa wasmfas, ca? ’i? 5 ! srea? 
^t^R-C»if at3i I %sta SIC'S, ^astcaa “SR ^Camaa fat* I 
3TSR1, fa^, fata— fstal “sfi, M'S, ^ma-a^l ^fa-gcaia a f5( si 
5^C®1'3, aNtfHca* *JsPCaf'5C s ia Rafa 'S 'sM'g'S 'S'SHOT “Sfata 
ap?1 515 l fclfaas Ofa'Stfataa ^ttM'3 %Sta atfaal *1351 
5?5tC5 I distil, ^S ^S OTa'StSl ^Rata ^t^5(^t3 ^WS 5?5tCS I 

atsta? ^TfSRI 5®^ 5(1 caR, ft i S-'«fai? ?5ta JPaRfaj 

%c^>® ^a? 'sff*! fee's, Rat»ita ^j's garnet a* ^fifa? fffol i 

CaR cii^CPf ajf'eRS “StfRSl Cff'3?1 5?5tCS, ^5t5 SfSta 

Rtt^ I at*taa C55R 'StM, 'S^iSC’t <St5fa ^'8t5'8 faff's 
55 I Sf5ta faa}R, 'SV^sTt 5^3 CT *tta I Sf’tC'S 

faaa, — -‘Ml a^ f.7r5l MatStS ; 'St? 

5 t^*f <®t 5 ta ?r^?[ ai ^f^slta, st^»t a^3 nt?n1 9 ttc^ i “af5fal 
c?a-^s, <5t5fal cwa-c^tc^ ata ; at5tai M*>wmas ^ 5 , ^st5tw< 
<?fe OTtcai ^551” “^^imip, ca wasta ca ^ta^tca, atitfa® 
fecas 'sf^^a^ ^taai a^ca, stata ca? sfitc^, ca? 'stfasfca, 



3tf3^ 1& 3f*3l ot? i C3t3 ^i-srtc^ 3f33f3, ^5t3l 
5^31, C335t3 3t3t33t3 frfG 5 3tC3 I 3tf3? %5tfwt33 OT$ 
3t33t3 3t¥*tt 3f?3i cw? i” 3t3t^ r ®' 3fa3tti3 — “3311 

5?r® *f%3? 3t3^t3 #H ’sr ^ 3*#3*t35s, ^ 'q 3fj3 ^fR ; 

t5tf3E33 C35t 3 ^ 5tcs nfc3 31 ” C33*t ^t^r-f^’g^i 

<433|:3 3^; ^3 3^-3jf®T, C3? ^tC"® 

3f?3f3 3t3 sit® i (f*fsr *Rjft3, C3 33^ 3^ 31 sfta 

<533t£33 3f53l 'Q f3C*t3 ^fe3jf^ ^ 53, C3t 

fas f’ss 3f33t3 ^*rw*t 5$3tci i t?i c33tre ‘cEpfi^ 

^31331’ 3tC3 3fa i $ i 45R*f ^Ftra, *R<af f3‘9C3 ®33tc33 
3*1 31 ^lt5Pt3 3f33l i3fi? c l 331 5t3tCf I 3t(f*t ^3ItC3, f3C*43 

'Slfa&tel 3313^E3 fa^-fet^ra t3W*t I 3#^5 3|3l^t 
C333 ®lt3tfa3C3 5jfo* WftR 33< I 3Rlt3I '»Cm? 31 fS'SlS 
*ft^3t$ 3^fa 3tC3 ; f3;g 3t5f3l 33t«.33 3t3i3 ^*tt33, tt?t3t? 
C33?l ®I3'S *t33t33T 3t£<33 ^f«)3lfl I 

®f^3 C3 333 <2pFt3-C«3 Rfa?fa ^l3fCf ! »33tt:33 

*tfa?, SaR 'Q 35?C33 ^§fa?S3 ; 'Sf% 5, J< WC3 33TO ^f5t3 ’33*1 ; 
<3331*13 <5^3 3f5« 3f33l, 3t3t3333 'S ^1<a*tt33t3 

5^3 ; ^3° <3Tr$t3tfa$ 3C^3 <3*$R I C3t3 ^3T>1 f3C*13 

‘331 3t31* f333 RdH 3f33l C?'Q31 S3 3f? ; 5)t3 <3t5l CfOTl 
313'S 31 I 3^3J-faB 4t 33^3 f%3 f®W £t3tt3 333-3^3 3^ft3 
53 I f333-3Tt^3 fa<5E3 3f33t3 ^Wt*J, 3Rt«t3t3 

«fft3 <5f3C*t3 '« fa33ftRRNt3 ^3CT*I £HfS 5t3tt5 I fat*33 
f333-C3tg?P5l 333 3f3t35 31 ^tf3W, ^3C3'“4i;3 ^3tfs3l f3^1 
«W^3 I C3t3t-« C3t3t'G C3f3t<5Jt3 3f3® 5^3tC5 I 

®1 5 gl33C*t3 f333-fa«T5l 13 33C33 f3f31!, 3t3t3i^ §*tt33l ^3t 
f3C*t3 ^tW f3C*(3 ^^tC33 3t3l 3C3 'S333.-^f« ^t3t?3l ^313 
^3r.W»1'8 1^ 53 I C3t3 C3t3 ^Pl ^133 ^sit'S 3^5 C3, 33J 



CStfaWHl *1# 


a v 

fs^st ftfen f«mi csi«i 's’tifas^ti fif^r «itfaci i ??t fsi 
fltll-'JJlt <£|«tt^t ( ib- «[•, CStf ) I *ri<5f fl’SC’S aTO-'SSifta 
’stfeijfe 5 lint's fe<sl ^fiiti $*tc«f*f ^tif ( w 'Q >i*P®is)i 
#rci 'a shtcn *reti w*fi isfire < s^k Stitts? 

’stffl'tC'S 411 «ttl f^^fa^S sf?C , 8 ltd Cl, It^Cll itu ci 
itl ’Still, C1T# Cll '®lt5?E.‘l <*W*f *1t^J I ifstfrs^t 
fl&1 i£)^t ’T'^f , »>#5F-*ll*f«l— <3% •« £t*tf% — tltll 4dl$ 
£f5t?-C®l ItS I Cl CSfl Htfll ’H^Cl, 41-? nitllltCll 
^TtHl 1*31 Itl, #81 #51 ’ft’Stl ’SfllTtSl I fitisti ^ftl- 

<5ti ’sites ifaitt fi^-i*#, fei f»i ■sit’S’a ^ffei « ^*ttnti 
41>5l 1111 iflll ?\$U$ *1tflltt5 ; ITltefStl sffrflltltd « 
5I55W 4#tf$ Infill 51 5 d 11< itlttf; SW^tfe 

^is4-fntt:ii il ^fa%5 ’sen? icu 4<fei *wfe it*ti 

•stit® *ttfiitt:s i ^ men ^ ^«it§i <j^ ci, *rej 

f%$ \5f5l <2fSt?-C®CW If ^flt? Ifll <Ftl I 

®fe i i nfi’Wfi’fti, $np» i^i 'Sttitu ^csi i<i^i ^®i 
sfcn i t?i ’s-siMfro ; -sra csti ■swell ^ici isfi fi<#i 
^c?l ill I ^4 ftll tit? <2Jt?t*tJ faffS ?=?1 it? ?1 I ttltll 
file’s <9&, iNdl a?M *\t?1 1«I1 f^5T<5 11 <$4 IsflC 5 ® Id? 

ill i ‘*131 ’»%’ ^e*ll 55C51, <3®r#l ?^§t ft fell 3111 ’Sinai Ittlt? 

wen 11 I ’»f’S 5 flC?'g?‘ 'S filial— tit? fl?f^ l^tl 11 ; 
t5tl IC^ '3«*#tl 5htC3 fl^J-^e 5 ItCS? I Sjfs ^51 c^fC^P^ 
?WltSt®*1 It ItfaH 5r»4C33 ®Sf?1 SC31 ; ’Stl-fitltl If#, 35tl 'Q 
’P’^t'siitcil 1® <i|^§1 ’Sltl’OT^I wfe 51 11 ; ffe^ ®1%!- 

®C% #8f^tcil ysm^f <2W*t *ttl Itt 1 “l^«1 <2f^tl 

3itltl fira, f^8 35flt '&& 'Sltltl 'sraj^S fill l” < 51*tl fel 
c«t%l W— ' 'Sll^, ’S «l<t# It l^tl ’»C® i 11 1^5t 

flfl^-tf’5 fill !tw >ill° '5t5tCfl ’Still T[*r 5le«1^ ’SltltCl ’5%'a 



%5l tffc 

ftf® t?ai ata ; f¥$ ssrat 5W3 « tfarg ffera 

®tafcaa 'SW^I a?faai ttca>a r S^tCta fk® ®tag:f% 5 ®ta 
afea g>ta awfa® t?ai ^d ; 3sta £tta ®tc*t ajfmta t4f 
*£feat ata i ®aa fees ^ta^a?, t®T, mtH® aa i 
tc®ta > 2 tarw ai affect, %®ttf«fa» *f^ tfat ®tatcac*i tfat® 
slat tf®® i 

ataa •at'^t?, m°, estate a^a Wacrfemta attta «tta^, 
®t?Tf *ifac*tta s^afta 's ‘£tt«i at®ta’ a^a c^lca 's ^ta^wana 
tfanfs < 2 tt <8 sra i && ®tafcaa aqct faftai ata ^ 
aatf fact ®tatcaa ®ttfa a^ca <j<cact ^nlt^ ttai 

td i “atgwas aaafaf®”— aa?? fat at^waaa t?ai ®d i ^i? 

^ata <ta?. ca ®?ac® fasatfa 'q ®mc®a ^ta wtSi 
a^a acar -at Si attr a^ ata— ^tait ca aaSi faat*t-®ta 
a®faa ®ttta ^tca atat atfaatfla, ata ®tt1 aa> atai ata a at 
®«,tfaac : #, ca ca «aae,-^t#i a^ttacaa fafa^ srtc® c^tfa® 
abates, a?a<t aa^Si ®s,at5^< ataai ^tftai ®d i c«d 
at^as, ®tae.-*tfe 5 a tf® afar® tfeatf^ata i «tc®i^F ^'tcaa 
cak >tf® trait, ®?d tacata,— fata cact « aaca ^attatc* 
aj^tt asfaat ta^ta aifac®c^a i ®ilt >aat ^ca aitcaa 
^ < 2 tf® tat«f-ac*ta ttsaca a*faai 

atca* i ttcaa ateta b?w, 'sc^a wa, csfcaa agri §fa® a¥at 
®tatc«F ®tat?al caa ^a?. caja <tttata fa® eta ai, ^aal cata 
^a^ta atrea'Q ^tti atef ai i ~4s c^fa, tacatcaa watt 
c^tcaa — ca c^ia-statt site®? fatta afaai ®t?tca afaat 

atfaatci taatca trata ®ttfca atn^ ac^? ^f^tai t?ca i 
fac® act, ^c^a aca ®na«t-*f%?, tss^tf^srea a®® deal 
asfaal atta* i ®aatca castas ttti-aa’fa ^ai a^ ^ctra a*a 
a^sfa, — ttd ®ta^®c^a facta i ^taset, ®ttta aq^^aca, 



CMMfMsCMMM Ml# 


3MM>1 ®55\5M tfMfsW MC^StM lit?? ^!fw*f ■'JsPCMM SltM 3MM>1 MJMrMf^ 5 
Mf?^ 351 I ^51 *T5J CM CM?tM C^M ^-''SfPM MRMtfMM! ^fdl Ml^l 

•sHm mjcmm Ml ; f%3 ffcst^* '»c^m ^»tM cm <2tMMM mk i 
f 5t?1 sstft ^W ; f 5tWM 3htM-'3fMF 35StM-fftf*F5 ; IstMl MtMM- 
MMtOTM WMttf, ftcSf ^SM-M^M? MMM M^fMMt 61^5 M^5 >2fMM 
'Mtatetfa® | MMW fM^^M 5t£5 CM CSttM* ^<5 ^f^MtC^M, 
St?tC$ C?M1 MtM — “MtMtMl 'MfMM M^MJ ^TtM Msf?Ml CM^MM 5JCM 
“ftp,” “*?¥’ MfMC 5 ® MtCM, <5t*t?1 ^SMMtCMM *KJF 3 a? 

i OMMtM. ’Wt'® M'flwK ^®CM «1 <FfMMtf|CMM |” 
t?l ^"MM? CM, MtMtMl ^%CM5 M'$#fMCMM M3MC31& Mt^f MfaMI 
M^5 <2fM>M MCMM, #l?tCff? MC3, <SC^M C*tM "®CMF*iF CM>tM ftfMCMM- 
W.^S fMM^M MCS, f%3g ^M’CMt'OCMM Mfe® ^C HP® | %5tM 

fMs$ fa'SS'M <»%, — «I*fte. fa^'M 3^ ^MtM "Si MMMC«1& 

MfMMl 3$MlC5> I S5CMt fM^M^ 5MM m 

<5|^ ( SI 18 ) I 'SfesI ^‘ftM’StM, 8 sgC^M ®MMH ®^CM '-f|M ; 
'sitMIMCM MMtBgM 5M u£)M° ^"»CM >il^t #lMCMM <2jMtM-tf»WMt3i MfMMI 
<3^5 M^Mt MtC^M I ®CM?, ^%M *!tM33, MM^M 0»OT Ml CMC3 | 
f%3 £m< 5 ^tMC® fMMl ^‘fol Ml'S MXM I 





* h'RUth gtsr-s, *ftc5 i 5^ 

5t5t? 3^, 5® £ 1-5i!:*t '»5lf^W 5t5tCSH I 'SRtfa il5!. 

fallen W5C® fSF51 pfeiC'SCf , ®t*t? W« *®Tf% ?t5H | 'SRHtCH, 

£t*lC5, ®r5«. «ltC^ Hi 5C&, f%$ 3j^nsc < 1 Sf5C®5 5^-ftSf 5tf*5l 
5t5 ; i)5t ^H5t5 55H ^f§ 55, ®5H ft«T 5tC3 ^$C5te,*ff%5 

ent ^*t-^tsf cspch fa^rR® 5tc® **ttcHF i iiit SRC®* 

3 ’tf® (Process) *f5C*reC55 ^H, ii|| Sf3»t 'sWt^* 

5>C*$5 fH5^3l 3 £ff 5*11 5t5 I *ttHtf«RC5? 55H C5HH Hi C^tH ®*$ 
5?f5C®t 5tC5, ®*1H ^rtHfRe’t? «Jt5HC e l 5t5tE® q*tfT-f3F5t5 

'3 HC5T HCT ^51153 HC^StH '3 *tfft? 55, CHt fvfW 'jfl 5tf5C® 
5tt5 I 5f5tOf5 5?*t ^f%?t5 R*ftHl SJtffal ^foltC5, <®t5tOT5 

^[tFsM 5ftf H^tt® HH«f 55, ®C5 ®t5tC=5t ‘^-Httf’ 

5| ^*$-fH^1 5*11 5t5 I 

%5t5 HHC5 : 5*trt55 i l 55tf5i HtHl H® «I5R® f^ I C5Wt^ 
5t5t3$tH, %nfH55^ ^fSft^55itH, C5)5ifHCH5 ^5f55> 

<45? CH’55-5tW5 fnf*F5> n5CH’5C55 ^5tHHt ; — ?5l®1 4t H5?l f5f®5 
H®-5fOT5 HC5T 45^1 H^R-'SRCH* C5$1 ^f55tCfH I 

55^5 ^f^tn 5f?tt mm-ft 555*1 5^5 nr.w ^tntW5 ^5>§i 
’StR® 55 I (THf®® ^t55CT5 5t<5>®1 C555 sS55 HtH5- 
HHtCSft *tf5ij5> 55 I HlHtC? 5® f®% 5^ ®5rC5J C555*l 

il® H^5Jt 5tf55-®SfH-f5R5> <2ft% I ^RltHHf 5tC®5 Bf31 Ht^5 
R*ltf5® 55, f®$ Sf® f5555?f 5tC® ® CHt f HtH*H 5tt5t5 C®tH 
53t5Hl Htt I Ht55 C5 ^5 5t5, ®151 HtHtSfttl5 I CHt5t5i fk®5 


‘5^5RfV I ‘«f5T 5 CH f?5J5f—«t^f® I 



C?tfaE*WI “IfSt 


?1 C? ^*1, 'St?! ®T?f?iF ; Jffef?* ^ ?t*ff?* ; 

^t'SFSSfaSjfa'S ?lfw ^'<1 ^1 ?t? I f<P^ W *tl*W f%-5 
*ttW C*! <5t?t3 sptft tilt?! >i]t f^ ^hUSl^ ■-‘W 

^rfa'at'a ^‘«r«?rc^ farei ?f??l ’(tfa, c<r«i c? eif* sifter 
*f«f*ftt 5? i sf’ics c?fare *itlwt, faCT? ^t^t-s 

*t?*i *tf?t\sfa ?it® ^c?i i c? *re*? #t?c?? ^ «rt^rt? 

stfc®? ’ftet^fj ?<j, ^1 ^mr i 

c? ^6^*1, w^s 'q ^tcs og^? «r^t*t *rr?, stett 

; 'Sit? ?t?1 9t?1 CT? ^tf*^ 5? ill, <5t?tt *Wrt6?«l | 
ftc-t'a ^ft <5? I ?tfl ftfW sitf?? 5?, ^|5f^ *11$ ; 

'sWtfL <5t?1, ?tSt ^5t? I C^Wt 'S %5t9 4§4tCi|f 

nt«fot i cfos*^ ^*J) ‘?t£ wt?w? gw th fvfgtcs? 

*T®I, f^g f?P«t? C?§t S|J^*£ft9, <®t5t? ?C5f ilfiO? btfs^ 
■®1?c?? *tf^ *F?1 5? illt I iltil^-^lt^ltc^ *t#5|c? 

^4 ^f?3l CSFlTt, s?^;?®? il?H ^lf«£lt<l ?| I %5l ^91 

frgtcs c?, , 5rt?tOT? c&^i fw*t *nt?, f%$ wtos c? 

faF?1 ^f?TOE5, <5t?1 fa??> sMtZ *1ft? ill I ?f?« 
spec's w 5 ®? att^t? w*n ?ta, sf^fre? fafa sit^ f%fa 

W?R9 I C®t?t* STPIt? #t?Ci|? >FR ?9, ?fw *lt*l91 

sitniitf^’tc^, si’tc® f5pm%?i ^ii-^fii «n^rf®2tt? ^ii 
?s ^f?9i ^f%c« ntf% i 

^Iffw mze\ fs|f5l9l 3TOtQ, C 5 ^? ilC? I 'Sit??! 
jw«it CTt a^itcts? %5l? <sR»t ^1 'srarst^t? i «itii?l 

c^ a^stcQ? ^ ^ ^f?rai i 'sww 

stfegl swt ?itf<pc^ ? *it*i?i ^fc^ic^ ^ ^ ^«itii jg^x ^ir.5p 

81*0? f?wt^t— ^nc?? f H 5FC?,— 14$ «rt?41 f?i5^g 

a5ir« < J e f I <p?|| “c^It^-^x'il^”, — sjcfte. ^f^C«T?r ?f?^5 51^9 

?fsiit 5|^t# ; c^ ilC? I *m«1? 3WtCQ? ?9?^ I 



fsfn f®fn$ fareii Hsfsc®c5H i sr®^ fsfn 

Ht^®W? H^HI CH^ H*®t f3F3ft Hf*® fHRR f3RltR fHHttSl 
R'SSl iirc ^BJtfE'QS HVRI? ®ra 5TSFJ f 3 ?? StSI I CH^ RItHsfe® 
HTft®, SBBtRR ft® St®1, «tMW?l *ttHfa fHRFH fHRRt 4H$1 ’?t< 
«*itf%c® *tfc?r — ■ ^®1 ^«ii hkhh hi i h#^c®h fe®-Ht»tH^ 
<2tcw« *wj ;—$*)$ * hschhIr* Btf®sffii ( ~sst a, 

5.4 ; >*, 8 ). I SWJHtHH HI'ft® Hft[R? fHRR (RtH ^®S 

*PFJ «tt®1 ^5® HR I fafH H® R% Htf, H«, #StRf ®® *Rf*R 
®tH H%® 5H | 'HH’S fe'5-HtSH H^fsC® CHRVt, 'HWHR WHH HI 
^Ft%C«1 SRI Hi I 'Brats Q HtRt? fSHFRi, ^JtBtRH VfHCH, 
BffHtfH’tC^ *T?t^5 5$RT pfHR HI I f%R^SjfoS]> 

®HSH ^ 4f?f® fvfHtfeHH I ^ ^ StBfl^ltC®? fHfH'5 HR ; 

OTtSH 'BpfcfCH? 3f9 HR, f%® C^H Sr®, ®tRH — ®I®Tt6tH 
WHCHS Zrv I fang SHH BR5lt5tS Q ^HBfRR fHiPR H"-5ftH H*fk® 
5$R, ®HH CHH 'HtHSl C^PtlR StHl, f%Rl HtStE® 'S 

'BtfHSH H*R 4 £W?t CStRH ( ^^tH®t? ) S^® ^Sl,— RH 

3Rj Hi B|H^?r-HHCH >2JfR3 Hi 5^,— ff%Sl “ HHH^t® foH®JtH ” 

^fSHl— HHSHRF ®tHHtlHSl ( 'BR }>, d(t )— CHt H°s<3ttR 'BR^ttf 
^C® S&R I 

Ht^fe'SfS *tRF fF5-WHtHH '8tfH*tIH'®t I HHf Sf$fi5 'Q 
HtHHl ^fHtWH 'Btf'Srfre 'BtfH^tS HFfHSl *RtR I ^StOTS <2t®tR 
'HtHfWH ( <2fS5l ) H*jfs® SS S5tCHH HSiH- 

Wt 1 ^StfWHR HR® Hi HsfsSl m<m Stf^Sl faRl, CW5HST’? 

tftSl 'ft®JH H® SR6? StHferl «ttR, B(t^t? ^t^tH®1 ^ 
SS ; *sm ^HRt ’ttf%C® HtR HI I H^¥R 'BtHW, ^-"^«1- 
®jft, H^f a ' ^®1 H^RIH ^gjtH ^ftc® %HCW«t ^RH I 

* BRJtm HHHj H^TtHH <2T?f®CHr "Slt^V^ H*I1 I *«TH 

TTi 5 CH |* ( 'H: 8, tr-s ) ^ 8fHC®H I 





■to 8 

§5tC5$ £tf 35 “55Jt5” 5t?1 I “C5t5 51 5C*t C5 557$? 

*tfiT5Jtn, \5f5l ‘'St*Pl’ 'SJt’l sftCT ^f«T5 ; 5t5-<3F*1tf5f5 '®OI C5 
5stfh» 'sjff, § 5.1 ‘t\m’ 'Sjt^t ; 5 5 *rt*t1 51 5f?5i, ®l^tW fe<5, ^#5J- 
C5tt5 5^51; 55t5 Jl^-C<5f&, C^5 an, §51 ^ l” 

5*§ %5t5 5[f§£|t5 fa <2t5?f3, Sffafl <®lt3 , »5 I 

§5l 51RJt%<T? 5#5lt5-^tf§5 5^5Tf^ ^ sn | 5l%5 

3jt5ji %si «ra <2|3?tC3 *f*5tCS5 l *$?P$tC33 C*TtP3 
?i ^Hl 3?f35l 3**$ apfac* 5»1, ap^arst? 5j< t?1? i 5C*§5 
%5t5 ^ 55 I ?51 5C§3 5Jt^3 '3t’t 'Q 5p? 

— >*)§ gt 'SfC’RI 3sf551 3fa3l f(f3lC§ C5, 'BRgC55 ^t«f- 

*R(vSt5 W5ai 5f?IC3 ; 43!. 3 5 5lWt'Q *tf%'®3t‘Sf 35f3E3 I (faSFfj 31 
5C*§3 *[ffa5jN 5f3C3 al ; fa?g fa|5t5 <5tC3 ‘sfafa *t3ttf*l3 5551 
ap*§ 3 ^ 3 ,— M #lf $3 ^CSTUR ^f? 5 tC 5 I T 335 - 5 t 3 a( 1 , C< 3 m 
'S Corf'S— §3t3l 35C53 5t3 ; §5tff' *\V? W3C3 ?tf3C3 l” 

55t5aitl C3 53f 55t5l a?C5 ; 3t*$3 5f3ai1 <55t3Wf§02F5 l” 

%5t5 f5E333 5WS, <2fff§5Sfa3 ^t<S §t5§W3 *l3t3*f C55 5t§, 
fap§ §5tW3 f35?fa5l-5’*tflrCT3 §*tW*t fa5tC§ ! •2ft t ), 33 « 

f53atcaf? 5)ffa 5f3D5 ^tf^JCe 5 ! ^It3jtf%r3f 3E3St3 §e>*t5 55 I J>*1 
3sf331 m.m 335 3f351 3t3>f3 5=31 ^t5 C531 5t5 ail I “CW53tlft 
£rt%3 *tC*F 43FftS®tC3 5*t-<5lf3 5Wtfa 333 3C5 l”— 

“§5l fa 33C3, 3>< *f3f ail 'sfao ? 

'OftC? 5^s, fa^ §51 5i3 ail CWfSft? f 
St'S 51 51 St'S, 5fa 551 §5H 55 ; 

^5-"^C< 51C31 55 C5tC55 §55 l”# 

^f55lC^ ^‘S-5'H^I 515 I 5#I <2}f‘1-f3P51 5f?JC$C^ I 5*$-5C*t§ 
f 5 W 5 5 ^l 5 f§ 5 %^ 5 Cf— “ 515 E 53 F” ^#5 5 ^ 5 Cl ;—-95 ^ 55 5^5 


* Wordsworth, 



'S’H't-%51 bO 

<F?| («r; ®l>* — ifc) l OTS-fe. ^tt% 

»IW ^*$\5It?t *re? 5*C5 I WSJ Ifot? 'S ^f, >4?° 

^CST <Sj^f% 5rHf|?f? 35 t?t? *t?S *$% C5^l I ! «lt*ltffaC’F 
?f$ ?rf?C^ 3fC? ; *■$ ?1 ^31 C^f’lfg, *T5flf? Hi 

^U5Cf ? C^f^tCS? 5f® ^ ^f?T ; ?<R 

'5*TC'8 '3^?f»2ft?-lRfet *tt*R3iC*f (Instrument of the Divine) 
'srWf^tC? ^ ^f?C® S$C? l <4?wfl ^«J *f\5J CT, ^C^ 5 ? *fC»P— 
'sit? t&C^5? fa^f^l-JT'^’ttsfW? st® ?1 ^f^e 5 ?rf??1 ^f5T?t? 

^TOF® >2ftSt®R ^C? ?1 | f^jgFCT? ^r*F 

C^t? fafa-ftCT? sitl; ?T5I ^|, ?f?C? *ftC<R; f%$ 

*»t*t9i ?*n c?, #t?f? c^t? ?! c^t? faRTl ^?>® 

*3?J (|? ^S, 8l8Ri) I 

?N iR? 'arte? ?**£ ?!?’?! f?StG5? c? ?t?tt'S 

m?? C5^ ?1 iSUS *ftC? I cm^-f^K 

f^S 5 sitCl? I ?fW« faft ^f5T? JR^-ftst, 

'$^q, srnr.'s? ®?® farcit ?? i sv^vs'q 

<3^ ?tc® ?®T! stiffen I *!t?t?, ?^Cft? f5C'5 qfctffS 3t*fiff?i 
STf’tf?'? 33, 'Sf%?C? 3t3t?J ®f®, ^05-^C?? -9^T>I ^?T 'Q 

wtftr? ^ttf i c^-c^rai, BR-fe'sN' n?w?c?? st^s c*t?l i 

5^31, «IH? 3Tt«f f fatal, Biters? fs<5t< f3P3l ^f?W, 
c? sjytfc? ??i 5? ?l i “srffa «rct*ret 'stc?, ^frt% s ra ®t? ®RftF5 ; 
C^t? 'SJtRtC^ ?3R ?sf??t? *t% l” *ffljt*l 'Q SSJtt’t? 

W.«J 43^1 cm, <£t*ff“fo 5?3tC5 I “*PFt? ♦tftrsit’ic^ 

; ^*S-^C51? rsiftt r5jt?t l” C*t?§t «IC< ^t^ 

5^rtci I %51 #t?CT? bRf*IR f?iWl ^C?? ?tt ?1 

^Ei ^\5t^9l CWit aitt; C^??t 

'Slfc’t?^ 5> t?t 5 l*f I ^5t? a^5 'S f^f%? ???? ^ 5? I 

?l C^t? ?1 ^f?wt C? ??Jt? 'St?! iTCS 1 



csfat? ^firal <ifff%r$ *toi, fang sr ^ g*f ^fasrfa ntai ; 

5HR3 f% ^fat< ? «l«fa <5 fa^f% *Wt S)C5 i ^ « 

’Rfatft’tCT *TC»ltC* %;*( 5fl ; ?TC*(— <gfa fas 'Sfa ^ ^fantf, 

5n?nr sst^ ! “^ss otIct* ct srtFsift, ^ sit^fa^ 

5(C5 ; ^51 ^ I f%3 55tfastC«t3 sp^tffrs CT £tf*5 

|” # 'SRgC? '®Tf*Otf%^ #R5( *(t* 3tf?CiJ ^SRt #fan ; — ^ 
^sdstc <$ c^t5( wwfa ^ i %si ©sraa 

sma i “c^s c^V't^i” 5F*$ ^f?Rfa c*r ^§1 

fat*rc ctWt '®(fre, i 

'STfaill *lt?t§ ^fa 5(1 c^5(, ?t^ C^t5( fafa-faCTE«lit 

‘Btfsitfaw SF*$j spfare 5(1 ; '5RSC? CT «it^1 ^(tcm, 
3t5fa^ JR*C5P!I ?C*f 5pfaj ^ ^#11 I <4$ I 

<sffa> 'sifa^fci s*farai faKrfc55<— “*ra-5it*t, ^mt^, a 

^?i *rfa, fcst* "?t5( f5(ra ; fang 'srt^r-?c«t, f=(C3f ffatgi-^farai 
CT 5P$ ®rt^l <pfa, <2fa*( l” *1C*F fotifas 

fa^f, C3W? fatsffa, i w «im ^al *r fa, 

®*R ®(fa C3OT3 fJiratC’Ta C^t5( <2ff^ «ltc^ 5(1 I <? ( 'SR*?fa «im- 
f50ft-?*t<3& W. ^<(1 «ltf% I 

*tt^ *(^S1 *TtKl ^ ^^1,—^lWU *tf%3 5'8^1 I SR 

?tC$ Jflfefasfa ^t«f ^ *FfaU5 C^tW «M;»11 ^1 

^CiR *(Sfa(l?f% 'SCfasf^s ^W» Slat'S ^ ^f%C^ 

Rl I faCS* fa^faj-JWttfCT 5R< ; *(fa1 SStsi-sitC’f efan 
*ttf?it5i,— ifort i “^t?ii ^t<-n?, c^i «imsit?i 

^ ^pK, <3tet*1 «2Tg ^f^Rl 5(CT ^C?, til?? 

I?t?il c^»i Ifara-^* w «ttw i 

<Bltat?l i5}?*1 ^R( ^fera-C»Rt^ t?tw? I , '5(t^( 

(2f5F^5*(^m r ” 


* 


^il*ras*?Ni i 



'»55*[-%5l 

m, 5ws 5jc«t5 f555«i frsft ^5^ f5c»t5 5 k*i i 

acn? *»tt5«i, *iF5rt5 C5tt55 c$f i ^5i5tt ^itm* 

'’ffaf^ 5*f55l cutest i ^t*3f^p, w *it55i 55 ; 

5twwn f^g ®f*i ss C5, 'sit'srt CT^ ^c*i *tt55> 5t5tcs 1 ^ftra 
55-21515 c«r4s 5^$ 5^51 5*51 5t5ics ; ^ 

151 5t5tt§ C5, 5'5'S 55iC55 C?J 5t51 «ttC^ ; C5*5 51, 51^, 
^ 5^?i ^tC55 va^Si : 5!? a ?i^?— ^«*ra 5>f55i cw5 1 
5%5l>» 5tc5 sPtwa 555-21555 ^^i-c«wt ^ws 5351 
5rf^»iRP 1 *1151^5 fm—' *r® 5f5«5 51 f5«5it 5^5 51 C5H, ^5ls 

5W5 21^5 ’SRRC’t? *11555? ; C5?5 5l, ^5t« “Ssfa « ^5 ^«2tSl 
5f55t ^fatfirm 55it55 C5* 55 i 55?5 21555 5&c«t5 *i#s 5tre 
'ttface’l C5 ^15^1 ST^eSft^r *ff£ *<1f5lf% 55, <5l5lt 555CSJ& *15^1 i” 
?Nl, 5?*$-2l5l5 foftf^ 5351.55 ^t!J-5C35 5f5535 55f55l C'T«5t5, 
^5C55 5C5J 455§1 y[5r^5 ^€,55 ^f?C® 5tf55ti:§5 (*15 8158—58) I 
sit^I-^155 3 *Tt'5f-f55*5»C55 5f5*lf§5 5f®5 \5 5C555 I 

C'StC’t? 5frotf 21^5 1CT 5C^5 *Tf$f® I C5 

fl5 5 ®t5C’fsi ^OTC*t 5C55 *l1^f% 2tfa<$ 55, ^5151 45? *(5t«2f5 
155 CVf5^t5^ 5Mt*S5 I 55W 5C®35 2p|, (Tit “5M-^?FC55” 
£C5ft»tt *11551 *n?f5 *Rfa 5*f55l Ufa I *TWOT5 fa?S 3f^*1 
55^ ®t5f5« 5lfat® 5tC5 C5, fatt? <5l5«. 5*g ^55fff«<2tl5 
5fai5, '555ftf^ ^nt5 5f;3,— 515-W1 I ^5t^ 5ht5lH® 

[f^5, 555? 55'$— *155-C<St5f5tf5— ^f551 5tttf® 5tC5 | faft 
5t^t, $l5tC5? ^15C5^tC5 f55^S5 fa® 5f55tt 5^ ^5C® 5tC5, <45t 
5«.-f ! $ 5**3t *1*15 555C515 *ltW“f 5tC5 I 

5^C5J5 >511555 f55f5'5 5?f55t5 f5fsR5, ^1«t5 5t5t55 

R5C55 ®CW5 5^51 5t5tCl I C5?t5 C^t5 CSttC^F ‘55I-' ! f?t5 , f5W»ft 
5tCf (*IS *1 | $N, 5<-<7®5 'Q «lt«t5-C'®5 5tf551 5lt5tC55 | 

15tC«f5 f5^5-5t5t C*1t55C5s 5551 ^ f5C5t 5C^(tS5 58E5 ^*T5 





9sf9t« *))91 9t9 55) I <2)f? <2)fsp9l 99^ 5^11® 

W99 f)99t9 59, 9*5)93 9«R3 95*t-*)9'H9l HC^f I ^t9 
C9tl>t!:9tfi>, 9t95-99tSf i §f§ i 9)f ! S i f?’1C9* 5tf?St offers f93>^ 

9*f99l 51*391 5^9tC® I ■SB'tf^tC? ®rtfe? f9®ft ; ^tC®f% SjTOIC^t 
^ 9? 3ftf®3( 9*sC9T93 ®f5t 9>f99l OT391 5t9)C® I 9)5)9 

C999 <2)f f%, <55^9i*f 9i»&9r| ! $)5t9 “m^” 95lt 5^9tCi 1 f9CSf9 
fai:®f9 9*691-9*>* > tt*t9 ^)9t99l 59 I 

^91*5. Ws '■$$ 9)9tf®?5F 9J9’?)9 *?fg ^f99tCf9 I ift^ *)R3S 
CStC§t9 l 2TC^'3 <ilt S?nft9 <i)9n>1 9^-9fW9 W91 9t9 I “f9CT9 

9’5Fl 3 f5C®9 Sf®, f9’S-f99f : ®1 9<F5=T 5^C® <49>§1 *pS)?lt9 f99)9 
9*f99tC®9 I 9®<J9 9^9, 2R?5T9> W.*195 <*195 -S^TjI f®9l 91 
9)t*))9 *ltt® I <2)U5I9> l£) 95 <2)rej9> fa^‘t falft, f®J( f»5l 

«R“t53f?f 9)5t9 '®R“t, «t5t9W f5C®9 Sf?ff, "51”% (whole) ®*f- 

■5t9t’f, J} ! ®R»t53f5I9 ^*0 f3P9) 9-f9C® »ltC9^ I «1 0 ,%9 9^t< 
3 f5^K #t5tOT9 99*3 C59>t9 <2)1.9 h 9*C99 ; $f9> 

99)99 91 ; C9?9 91, <5)5)91 ft9*9 C9, ‘51 ”‘1)9 SRjfc 5J5*)53f5f 9f59tC? 
3 =5 ^ 9Jt*)t9 9"*19 ^f9C'®C? T Sftfe-C'SW 9fW3 <2)99®; 93*1- 
f9<5tt99 <2)fof§\5 5t 9Tf?51, ^51 %gt $rJ)-9® 5?9l *)f®51 I 

9>)5t9 f99i*t 539 ^tt®, t5l T9<9 9B1 9\5 9^9 • \5)f ^91 9)9t^ 
<$t5l f?9 9591 9 t?r.® fltfff?! I <f)59it*f, C9 ®ftf»-f9'5t?t ’5rfa)t9 

931)99 9j*H) 9 2tf®fe 5?9)f®5|, <5)51 95)t=1 99> 5^91 C^ j f^l 
<49>l)1 f9t*t9 ®9)5)59 9>f99tC® 9f«19tt C9, C9 C9^ 

539-<SttW Sj?f9® 5^E9, <599 ^Hl 9>91 9)9 91 | 9°s9tC9, 9)%^SS 

info '5l)Wi;*f9 9jfS5t9 ^ 59 I f9«t)51 ®f)fe-f9®tC5)9 

C9)9 ^5)^91 ?l)f^5t I 9*9tr,9S ^5)9 <2)t9 ®t)ff*t1 ^nP?"S 

5^9)C® 1 ^9*JJ 9#9)C9 8?tf%-C®OT9 <il$ 919^)9 f9nf| 9^91 95®f ; 

-9^ <2jtft9 9J9’?)9 <flt 9?«lf5l 5^09 91 C9, 

i l9” 9 tC99 ^®9t99 3 ^9^91;^ 9)5t9J 991, $5)95 ^*1C9 99tSfi;9 



^31 C5^1 ^stl <$*?. <^stR <PtCT 

2tt%CTtf^^1-^fl^ JRtWRra 3 ?!?! C 7 ! *ra*l S^TCi, «t5t?l 

yfo^tc<ra ^r.^r.*(T'3 iNTfR <2ftffa ^shi *ri 

?fHt%t I t?1 *(W5 2ft*ft3J ^t^t<l ; 5§tiR3 «lts(tgf *tf?I?ltt 

t)T?1 ^<11 ^STff^ I r.ff’(1 ifR CT, cstfttc^l fa^tCS ^5T ^C?W Htt I 
6tf? ^f«tsj-f?^tC’Rl HOT, Hsttfat 6f«f ^lt«fsi I Htt’ST- 
jft^R «rtcn« «it«fCT3 w fa%» st^tci i 

i*H (mHa <ra ®t5t? OT5 ^ifi-y? ^T.*t *n*\f& «t^t*t 

iftrar.f, ^*wt .jtiI ^t«tw fitrrae'ra fa*<ra *tttw i” fata ^t<- 
Sjffa £t?ps HSJfa ; fal <3 ^r.'^'G ITS 7 ! I ?5l st!R ^31 

c 7 !, hi %sra hc®, sspm i 

fffal CT £mc<t ^r<T^rf<J f<!*(R ffRtTtfH, GsR-^tOst fata 
i<R ^lOTtfa I 8 ^fsHR SfRI *m 'J0<1° 

stfafas 8 cfift^ fa 31 "§tt i fa isra’sra *raOT?ttra ■ifatfo#! 

»fw wf^i^ii °itc^ i -srM c*r*n Httrers <ra, h^-hH ^ratfcHOT 

ETSTR -il^l fa>T| Tftff, 'S'fa <21551 8 Hsfa-iRiFSt 4$ 

'Sofa's *ltC5 I 

faH31 CH <2tWfa aFf<J5TtH, <5t5l fat 7 * =fa1 Hfea 

,3, <grai nffai «ttOT i fai ^fafaratOT 

it 'stfaf^ afastosH, ch ^tfa <3t? e t ^f?cpi b1%c^ hi i 

<tffa HSSfa&tH yfw fa. 7 ® mc<t 111 I fal $*tra Ht3 ; ®5l faSOT 
SstHtCTfa-’ITFSa ^3, fa$ 5btOTOTt:*t Itfff 3*^3 ^ 4iH 

FH1 HtH, fa‘v ^ ^fw faffa 53, <®t5t fat/H fat'8, 'SWfa ^rt*tR- 
iHfa'ra -stg, ¥?i-<2»^5t^i «ttc^ i =5^t; ^^^5 

Ff?t^t<t c^fit ^R*tR-ii w«n lira ri, chir “fra ^ <2t^t*i ipfa?ticiit ; 
r*i f?tt:^ fttrapra ^f?^ra Hft, — 

Wt *rat^5F ?f«1?l1 fWlirc^R I ^tet%, ^ ^ ITS >ir?t*fw?t 

'Stt'StC?, ^f®<2|t5 <£l^t*t ^f?3l fFratt^ CIT, 



•»« <?$tftc*ft3 

C3 C«t&33 3f*l3l 3ft3tc§3, <$tet? ^OT»tJ 

C3R*l 'S^C^ 3^ £ffS 3^3 ^ St5t3 fastSft^ I” ft$ 
?SW3-3tOT ^3t*l ^t*5[?!N1 31 ft«IJ1 <2f331 3tfa3l «I^SIW 

3>ft?fi| ®3F ftf§i 3-31 5t3tfl*T, 43i*t 331 WWS | 

^Rt3, #T5f? f6<S-f3^fti3 ftfts ^C’tt’WW ®!t3*tI3f 

*43slt'G sfCi) 331 3t3 ill I ^5te <5It33l 3ftt i $ nrUre i|) 
C3, Hft33, ®33 'e ^*(3t*f3 35t*33 i 3ftc’r3 ^tw? wsl ft«i 
3ft?»t t5f3i 3 ^ 3ftre3 i ifCT 3ft3t3« ^ 3 ^ 3*51 w’d 

3t3 ill ct, ^fit-^t^ 5^c«# ^13 ^ jf®TOi sf<?rai 

3t9 i sr 3 Wv ^f^tfic^tii C3, ^tcii?i ^wra 3*R ^sftirsl— 
^tiJill— 1J1I 5^31 3f3, 'S«Jil 3’$f53E‘1 fiTJ^ 5^C3, §5t? Sttffa ^*fw*f i 
>433 ft, Ws *f*3t5ftj'e 3J3 1 ?! ftt31Cf3 C3,— ssftilte^f^ ’tca'G, 
3^5S C^-stfSnft ft3PtT>3tft 3>*$ 3>f3E<5t 53 1 3ft 3^f3t*t3 
3>«3J 3ftl3t 313*31 CUGSt^ 3t3, $C3 <5 ^ ^<P3ftc33 33.*$ »»fwt3 
3f53ft ^c'sci i 3ft 3®ii 313 ct 3=*$ 3sft?3 «nftt^, ft sftft 
35(jC33 C5f 5?3i nc®, 4|5<fi*l ^mt3 35*$ *tft5ti& 

fefts | *$331 ®5t3 ^5t3 3%$ *ttf3 C3. <2333iCil3 ^It*l^ft 

3ft 3tl3 <3C3 <3 iftre 5$C3 C3, ^533iC*r tf®3-3?33 
53 ilt? I *R33ft »IW, 33iC33 ! *lt*W C333t3 V 3ft 3*11 

3t3 C3, 335 C333 ®?3«, 5?r,^ ’S'SS, 'stftjt'e <5 C35tft 'WW 
3^ ; ft$ 4 3C<3'e, OTC53 *fW 3?*$ 3»$ftC3 3ft1 (ft ? ( 8R> ; 

<niR ) i ’fc^ 5 ^ a,— iigcu? ftm 

3ftilt3 blfBai *rt^3S ^ 53 I Off 5 31 5*$-fl^f%? ; 

^t3t3 C^5 C^5 -£T3f%<£|3t3, ^ft3t3 m® ^C3t^t I 

«it*R ^ftii wf3t^3ti;3 ftqii -5f33i «*rrc3p i * 

^ftC“tC5, ^ft5-ft3C3 %5t3 ft <2J5t3 ^lf»3^, C3^§t OT3ft 

4 TK®t ■sit?’®^ I 3f^3 «I^C3 C3 (Will) «lfC5, 

» 33WW, *ltft*fl$, I flftl, 3|1 • 355-’5t3, Intro. 



51 tm ^pfirai «itw i 

*C*$3 nf%5t5isn 50 5WS1 ; f%3g JI^OW W ? 5t5CTO 

<^<5 ^5t5, ^5t5 ^*l3RtTO 5^*t3, ^St5 f*W -W ^5t5 
*ttfa*ttf<5S *ITO1 — >ift TO®I faftpg 5^5ft 5l^r.53 *\AWA ’if^tftt'S 
5>C5 I C5*5 51, vat 555?ft 'S ^?t5 5^FSI 51 t55t*t%c^ ^31 
'jfnstCf I 5*11 5t?Cs *TfC5 C5, 55*3 Sr5^ft C55 5t?E55 

5r5tC55 5C5r c^sftf 5 ® 5^51 5ftstr.? i 5t^r.55 ^5C5 C5 
TOtE55 firsts, ?5tW 5lW«. 531^ ^RtPI? f5«lt5 551 5t5 51 I 
*lt55 TOtC55 ^3555 5>f551 5tC5! (^tfte. 5t?t5 C555 
3«t5 ?t <2f?fe 5f®5l ^feitcw, C5 fepsl ^firal 5tc* ), 

fft ^-Uta ? ( *ft5C55 wt?i ?\w zfttix 55* *P5ftt5 

f% <2t^tra?)i ( sit- ) i” “5t*(C55 ftc*? cb^i ftwi, 
C5>5 ill, *157:5^5 #1C55 ^TO*t 5tfTOl, ^?\TA 5St<TO5 5*5 
^5ftt*5tt5 l” fft$ fro TOt5$ 5ft 5t*tr.55 vil^JIta 

6t55> 55, *5C5 3 5t*{t55 ^TftTOI «ltW 51 I C5fa5*l 5ftl51 5tt5*5 
c^r, tos *5t5i1 c^t«tt5 ? v*-<2tfft& 'S 5t^iw &t5t5 i t%$ 
>ift C5 3 TOfa-5tfTO ?>65l-*tftSs t?t5 *§5C5'S, TOS ■il*fet ^t^Ii 
'5TC§,— %5l 4 5*51 5tf55l *ft5tC15 I 

: 5t ! 5[t5 555-0*15 'SR’Sl 5305i C5 TOt C*ttfTO 5^5 51 C5*5, '45*51 
^ft^t^T 5*50*5* 3505 (A, ■Slt^n 555 >2f5*55 5515 3*0*5 
55, *555 <2ff ■ f*5 3*0*5 3*53 3t?t5 5*51 ®3T5 «rttf | %5l, ^tlltsl 

<4* 3tft5*5t5 f53t5 ^C?R I §lf53, uMfro- 

5JNJ1 ^?t? »ra, nf5C«IW 5f^C51si— “5f«t55^T ««*t1 

1?F,”— (75W? ^ 5F5 I 

tff f%5 51 TOtC5iI 5^55 -2J^5 5fC§ 51 I >2}f p55 ^fW*! 
5tf«5l 5%^ ^1551 5f5J 5ft ; <2t^ft 5t5J 5*ftro *ttC5 51 I 

5m-C5C55 5%f« ^51 %sf5 f5E55 551 ?t5tC^ ; 

C*F5 51, ^5t5l ^5lt? <£fftf ®I, ®lt5lt5 “tip I ^tCW^ TOt5C5® 



C’PtfaCPI’Sfo *tt3f| 


<3t?f h^hhi c?*ttH ^tcf ,— ch s ®te*ra «rwani cn^tH 
«rtc? hi, nisttH ^tHHi he*i 'srtfHcs ntfa hi ; ch hhs«i 

Sitf% '<3 Htfa®, CH^ft Ht US fH^g* H^Hl HtH I CH H 5 ^ OTtH 
«|ff3H <2(HtCHH ^*(CH ^l%HtH CHtH CFH>tt H?CH HI, StStHl <5 
CH? SfHttHH HlCF *tf^Hl ‘Stfg^ Ht?CH?’ I CH HH*1 HfSCHH 

SstH istHtHl ^feH HP® HI <2tHtSW fHHHi 

<pfHH1 HtfHC® HttH | 3tHtHl HH^ ferHtCH ?5gtH fHHtfe 

«pf«l HO | ?5fHl HHH? fHHl fHBtCH fittffiH #tHH— *I15H 
BptHH— -Ht*IH HO Hi I “CH CH, CH Ht^fHCH <5f5tH ?6gtH fHHOi, 
^H^tCH, C®tH HifHHl *tN-*TCH 51? Hi HtH f %51 >4? fifcHtH 
&SCH Hf%HtCFH— “t?1 CH? §H*S H> tH — fHHH- HtHHI — HtHI Ht^HCH 
*ttC*t H?Hl HtH ; ?Hl ^HTtH «13F l” HtHHtCT HHH HH1, 

*ttHCH HtHI, Ht^CHH W *T®H I *WH Hfol ftfHtCIH— -“*|Hrtf(T 
fHHHHttfH HCHJ CH§1 ifrfsHS? ®tHtH ®3J ^HtH, 4H° CHF1 
^psH^H, 'StHtH <£|P5 fHCHH ?H I 3CH fa *}<RHdCHH— 

cWfatHH-etHC'sH— CHtH °??l Hit ? ^tCF, ^ ^itCF I ®ItfH C»tHtH 
SfStH H*I1 Hfacsf? I Ht^HCH? ^fa-^tHtl HN-CHHtH> m 
HsfHre H?CH, ?5|WH £t®ttHH 15HCH H?CH ; tStfHC’IH Ht*l 

^rtfnw Ffacn hi i” ^t®i net? fncstHH nfanl cwHferfcFH ch, 
ftfH Hi -51^, H*C^H '■ftBFI CH^H HCHJ 4H$1 CWf Hfa (condition) i 
CH H*$? H>H1 Ht®^ HI CHH, <%T?t ^5tH CSf I ?Hfal Hi H^ 

H5?t^ H'SH HH Hi I HC*$H fafH&tH’ HI CH^-^tH H?i1 HtH I 

H5C<tH fnfH H.^1 ; H5HH Hi ?f®H ; HC^H C5%1 Hi H^ ; ^ 

tffH I 4$ C“lCHt'§ 5 ‘bfH’ H=H1 ^HtCF, ^51 H^?H? 

5tci® *1% ; f?1 ^ifa^tCH «ttf%Hl H^H ’'ffHH^H-HlHH HCH 
iitH“ ^*$-HFC5TH fHHSH HsfHHl CHH ; *t%, ^tH I 



®5t5, 02(5 51 C55l — C5 ^55«l 5f5 511 C^5t, 

^5$ ; <S55€.i2ttRi 55C55t 555 5*5 I foG f5«5i 5tti5, 1515«- 
C5t5 G 555tfe5tC55 5f*f 5tC5, #15 *t55t^It5 5f5® ^ 5?5l 
^Tf5I I C5t5K55t5 5 fit «1t5« 55, 3C5 *lf5t*tt5 ^551 *l55tfcl5T 
*rn» Tffaus ntf<t5 i -st dj^y, 5t*$ g ssfw 5t5 ; fa% 

#t5C5 G TOtS 45*51 ®fi%C5 I 035, »%<j f5f5v5t5t*5f *1f5 c p5 
55, C5 #1t5 G NC5 f5*I5 5*51 5t5 I C5 5ffi WW 

5*f55tt 5t3l ^t5^S 5=51 5^5*, ^<RtC5I 5§tC5, 5T551C5 'S #t5C5 
fe : 5tf5Itf<T^ *fl505t i 5tC5 'srfspftfS 5sfk5 ;— 355\5- 

#155 5t 9 t5t 555 5it® 5?51 Wja | 5*$#t5C55 t5tt 

^5fl ; ?5tW ^tyitf?]^ #55 51 5§t5-f5&1 5tC5 Stfefe® 5>"5l 5t5 I 
®5f5 *t5fi>t 5t 5T55P5 55 ; 5t55 f55tC5 G 555 5 s *! f55tC5 I 

C5 ^st5f5^t5t5l 55 '3t5t'S ^t5 ; '®lt5t5 5OT C5 5W®, 

^^5— ^tW'Q 55t5 5®11 55 I *1^5 5«lt«ft 5f*l5fc§5 C5,— 
C551, *5^ 51 5S15 t5t5tt !551-5l^te,5t5 5C5 ; C55l, <3% G 5at5- 
f5&1 lilt fi^C^ 3^v^tC55 5t55 5*11 5t5 I f5f5^5t 

f»5 fsit 5tt#5 515# I C5 *Wfa #5tf?5E5J C*fet5l 

C55, C5? *M3fa5 5>tfr55f5»1 f55it5 e t 5f505 f55l ^t55f5 C5 55531 
55ff® 51 5t5©’3 5tf*1U5 *1ff55tC15, f?l C5t5 55 5l I “3t5tW 
Sftfac® C55>t 5?5 ; 5fo \5t5fc5 ®P*t<gs WG, C5t5t'»Tt5 55 I 5fff 
#5t05 5t5<1 51 5tC5s 5^5*$-ip5 #5tC5 55*fl 5*f55l f3P5l 5?5 I 
t5tC^'Q 5flf 5>5>C5t5 <P5, ¥C=15 3f% ^5#f5 51 5#5l C#5t5 5^1 
5pf55l 5t'Q l” #5f5, “5|^lt5 'SIE’Wl ®5t5? C«t% ; ^sf5 5tC$ 5It5t 
C«t^ ; 5lt5 5C#5 5f5T5Jt5t C«t^ ; 5^T®(tC5t “ftps 





^8 

l” ^rW?, C^fn "SOT OT«t1 m CT, 

•4^ «imi C«t& ^*ttS nftfll #tf3N ( ^S M»l 8^ ; 

3^1) I Cnt*l ?5 ’ft'SWCSRf 4 «4t ‘WftsitS 

ff®T CT, *lt«R-«MI*?r C*t C^t* liltSt < 2^*1 5ff*Flt ft*I ; 
<pfc ^igntc? nt*w ®R5iftns ^tcn i c^5 mtn stm, 
<ii ntanrt^ cnNtn^mn, «it?f jft 5f=*tr ^t?i ; «i*tc* ^*tt*Ht 
*t*1— W <itw i 

^ I SSfa *t^t *lt*H 'Q W-*\ 'WCtft 
sttfCS, >4^1 ^31 nfaratfl I ■Jflt C’t'faCTtt’t ^51 
s\o\i^. nCT 55] *r? 5tt< ntrc«t& *w, 

W 31 <5fa 'Q 3 fr 3S$J— ' ®f§5 vs f3p?lt— ^»st Bf?l^| fftHl, 
<i|5F Safat 5<fDf ^f*|f§ *ltfta1 ^TtS | ft$ ^ ^}^t<f 51 vr, ^ 
’SJtSnW’® C5f ntt I 

WW? n%5 I </|t *tH1 sttCT 

; — CntW 5 31 3^3- gifs ; gt#tf?fi ; bw*T ; ftfca««tl ; 

; — <2tfft I B?5f «t3®C3 (<£ff$ ®ffWf), 

newt nn-^fe ®e,*ra 53 i “^sct^i nn>n fps «prstn 
<fesH, •m° n^psi ^s ^rantirto ^n^tn ^e<t i” ^ < tFp?i 'wc^ww 
^g> c«t& ^ ; cnCTt© 5 n^n n®s, wtn, '5*w — 4 nn^ 

stc$ n^ c«T& i 

sira-wwsta w4ra °?tn c^Ms, 'se.nwcsi ^^-c®cfr?r ^ts*r 'wtnm 
*3etit npf%m ntffnratfs i ^c® wftnn (mfe^) <*itftcn ftni, 
^ fnnen ifrstn ff\%t& cvr^i nm m i RRfattc*— ftfa, *m- 
fnfe, "*ntfs ’tf*\”, “^ntnn m”, “*ttf^”, »tht^ nw” ^1% 
ntni ntsst? 5t5tc§ i vsn^ c^t^f 

CT*fl nfti *n i t?l n$vs, #tT? «ttf^cn ft nl, c^tn 
^t\ nm nl i vfinn cstt^ ^t?1 ^tt nnt, ^ ^ 

nt^tf? 3 ! 5 ftnwn nt«t1 «ttc^ nl i nnn 





gifo 5 ^ * 1 , W? g*t?t? states g^ Sltfspc? ? focsg fggfC»f, 
gscfaa g^tggl fggg> s^gj gfg i ^egg cgfg mtfga gfcg> 
gi 1 eg “*tfgi-' 5 tgcgs atm ?g ; ” ?f gi gfg ; gguftjfg agf^s 

'stsfg Jjgg ^tf^s sg i nggt^l gfg 0 f fog gggfgg fggsfcgg 
?g «qg? <£tfl%l gfg ggg^tggg fapgtg ®?ggt ?g ; 00 ?tw 
'sretwr, g^s, tm £Tffa fgsft $ ®rWg gtc^ gi i 551 effffogs 

fg^fg 's g&gg ^g^i ; fgfsgg a^sa *tt 3 ®fg 1 t?t f^jg 

’leg amtg agafg^gfis gc? ; fg’s *:?i <iigg i*ig> ^gat , 
eg ^g*?tg ^igji ^^®g g*cg eg, eg jagg srgi-^ic^ 'afsapg 
gsfggtci ; eg ^gg ?w^, fg^j, ^fgg^ 1 *t^g efggg g^g^fa 
gtcg-ig ^tefcg, gte^r^ gfmgs gngjfgeag ‘eggin’ ^g^fg grfg, 
g<g 1 gfggte^g 1 s?Hw?g ®tg jj? eg? g$ fgg gt gfg'srg* 
?^c«c?, s^fgg £ttffog fepgfg fggfs cg-fgtg ? gf^c« 
fgfgctg ^tgil cg?cg? a cgc?g g^c^ nfg^itg ^cg 1 >iigsgi g^g'e 
afggg ^egg eg, g^g eg? afti sftegg #fgg a 

efac®? gtfgscg 1 <±}ffs, gggfirafg gfgg gt ga 1 ^igg^ ^egg g® 
fgg eg? gtf^cg ^sfgg eg, ®mc®g gjmfcg affsfsRti g^fgc'® gffgstgl ; 
'sgg’gj 0^^ fgsgfg ^igg ^ifg eg, ^fggs gt ??eg gi 1 

t%sg gggfufg ^g^s *t%g fggeg, gg*s 0? eg ^fgggg ge*$ 

gfggf^is g^gi gfteg jagg eggg gMg cgsfgfa gf-agt gfg gt 1 
'stfgtt 'a eg?—' 5 T 5 jw c&'sg — jat b?c$g gggg g^g ?g gt ; 
^fgtt 'sgg? fgg^ ?^gt gfg, ggg cgc?g gaj®t-cgtg fstgtf? 5 ® ssgt 
gfg 1 >4 ^g^tg ^e«n e^tg fspgt g^eg gi ; egg gt, gtgg-ge^ 
eggg gfgg-gc^t fggttgt gtg, eg^gsn, ^g^g 3^- 
gt^eg ^f^g, 'sttg?^, ®]gg-g ^g;-a ^gg fg^tg ?^gt 

fggtcf 1 eg #}g ^'sfgg cgfg®, eg $$g g”^ ac^g 
^?1 fggtcf 1 *targ gfggteig eg, #tcgg ff§ ^tg 0^ gfg^g 
egg gt 1 ^ ®r«t »wcgg gjwtg, ^ 0 g eg g^?t cstte^ 'stfatg 



•rc* c^tfwrt* 

5^C55 5<5l «ItC5, 'St?! fitf^5 655 5C5 ; 

^51 'SftC’tf’FF l 

%5t5 i*|55 CStt^-S C551 5t5, 5t5tt® 5C5 (71, ^ *t?PC5'3 

55^5 jf«t?sn ^tti i *3?pc55i ®55tt55 ^tffH mus ^ 

5*f55l 5tc*F5 ( ^; stiff ) i gjm® #t5t55 ^CBg«f 51 f%^?i 

55 51 i *t?it5tc55 ^“Taicn ®55« €tt55 5j%5 5f55i 5t5 i 

^s 5 *£F5 <555 *l55?Il55E55 ^C*JI 5t5 55:55, 451 “5St5(7F” 
( *f5C55TC;55 ®t5C55 ) <2ttt3 55 I ^45 C?51 5t?C<5tS, TJ%ff5 
sft? <5it*W?r *ratw 5t5t5 51 ;— ‘ “'sitsit? 'st^ii 
5tE555 i” C5f5 5?f5, %5f5Ft5 ^5° 5C5 *Ff5C®5 C5, gf^E® #fc<5 
f5cw5 45ft ^l%r5^ C5t5 5f55tt ^rm i 5f®rc® fa, 

c^fa <7Ft5 cstc^ C5*n 5f5, ip 5 'srfarfasfa w 

^5 5^51 ^rr?r 51, ®t5t5i ’m'l *t55fait5 ^*ij 55 i tsi 455ft? 
( 5°x5l1-5® ) ^55 5C5 ; ?5t Sr^-tl-TI 5 ® 45^5 I ^51 5>tt55 

*f55faft5 3Jt5 »T5l 45?, 1555-55551 *5t5 ®55 ®5tt5? nf55tfa® 

55< 55 51 | C5 ^’StS \C^<t 553t5 f55t*t 55 5) ; 55” 
5^3t5 *J<f555H 55; 5 Tftt-5tfa® ^jf?5l 5t5 ; *R*tt55 atf 5 ? ff5 
5^51 *fC® ; W C5, Sf5C®5 55*T £ft^5 WKN 557$ £ff<5 55 I 
®55 C5 *5t55l 5555$ c l-5f^s 5?51 *tfa, ®t5l 5C5 ; 55^ ®55 JT9- 
55(1*15 55C5fa5fa 5tfa® 55 45^ 5C5ff53t*t5 f^5 5C$ I 5t5t^®r 
4^5i*t *Rf35®^ £t5?H 5f55tCf5, 45^ 5faf5tE§5 C5 
’TO’SRTl “f5®J^” 5tc^5 45” ®t5t5 55 -it ®ft5t5 4t ®t5&1 
5f55T^ 5tt® 51E5 I C5, <355^-®3t5tC5tC55 5t5 5sf5C® 5tC^ ^5? 
«55e.-C«f5 'St5tC^ 4W5tC5 ?ttf^5 ^C5 I <4 ^5^t5 ^f®, ^5®5J- 
5^1 5t5l ^ 5t5) ; ^®5t°s yW *J^5C5? £f^f®f5gI®'S 55l 5t5 

51 | ®55 ^t55l ®55tC55 5C5J 5t5 ^S f3P5l 5^5, C^55 faP5t5 

^e.5 ®55 #T5t^| 5^C® 555tUt5 55 I ^ n5CT*4C55 

55®t “tfe, 55>2t f5C*4 5t5l *lWtC< 5t5l ^t5?tC5 5f5"5f5f® 5lc®C^ 



< 355^-^51 33 

#T5I1 <3*15 ‘5=55^5 «ttW I <2ft<5J*F *?tC55 C^S 'S »tf5f«( 

&55t *t?C^CU ^5^3 ; — <5tUt5 *m5 'Q 5tf5C5 35^ »t5C5^5t 
3i51Jt5 I 3f5t3ESf5 WS, 555 ^t^ffc^'8 ®1tr.55 

sft5U55— <5t3B533t5— fHM 55 51 I <555«.-C«C55 5C5J C5 <355 
sgfHl 515 'Q C55 ^t5tC5? 5t5tt5l CWI I 

<5!:5t 3*15 ^1 5tti:®CW C5, #11155 555t53?l W55, *t5**t5 
f5C5t5f $t§t 53^ %5t5 nf5^ 55 I 35< 5C<3, f~5f5i:*t3, 5l5t5t<#t<5 
9 (55t'5It5 5C5I #tC55 355*3 ^5 35<1 *R5t5t5i:^5 ^tC5 ^51 *Ttf5g 
elf® | =51*15 5U5, gi*f, giffe, 'Q 5<t55f5 %Cf tf$5l : 5t55l 

^■5T^tC5 515-55WtWC5 f55tt «lff% I 

%51 35^*1115 5^-^, ''Sft HtC<5 *f55- < 25 5 5 *15r.53|5i:55t 555 
^55iW #1555 ¥f55l Slt51, ^5f5Tt5 <2fSS1 'Q C^5 ( *tf%5 « 

4"5dl5 ^f®5T% '3 555 *tf5^f§C5st »55e.-£ftRi5 35H 

5f%5l 55f*l<5 5t5tC? I %5t5 3t 5<5 C5 ^*lf55CW5 5C35 fa?F5i, 
<5t51 5C5 I f55tC55 f555 ^ 3?|f C5— 555 ^ C5l5§t ? HI 
fa f55S"5, f5f55C*t5, 555-5Wfa5t5 35T; 51, 5^3, 535t?g#t53i, 
< j5*C5t^S5 ? 5Jt55l *Jpf5t C5*Ttt5l *5tf*l5tf$ C5, 5tsl C5 f5f55t*t5 
555-<35f 5^51 '5#t555 5>f55tC§5, \5t51 5C5 ; fa§ 

=5t5tW5 ff§C3, fafa f555" s 1 faf5? ^^t5t *Rtftr- , 2?R5iC*f ^H5tC^ 
^faW 55f55tC?5 I 5^CU5 3t 515155? 55fC5, <35tm^ ffafa? 
^’55 C5*t5 ^nt5 5ft l 3t f55tC5 *#551 5f9|t<5 *tff5 C5, %5f5 
^falt5 '®I5’?t5 *TO5i 3t C5 53-<fa*f ^5? 55, Hi 35*t 5C3T5 
$Hl fafa# faf I 555 *#551 5T55tf5^ ^f§P®, ^fai5 5t5tOT, 
5J?rMC5* >Sf55 5fa <5*15 35#fi*t £f#5 55 ; *#5t5 Hit ^fai5 
^t-^f5C« ^51, 5t55tf<^ ^f§5 fH f*f5l C5f5C® C5C®t, — 
«f^fC5 2f^55t5 55 I 5°5t5-55i #IC55 ^flc®, 5Wt5l^t3 35IC5S 
5^f3P5l 'S 5f^5 5f%5tt 5C5 5tC5 <i)5“s 3 «15^t5 C^f5 

faPSTlt 5^5 55 51 ( 5fas C5§1 21^$ 5»H 5C5) I : 5t5t5 





$3tC3^ ftfa-^f (Positive) ^sfte, 3<3l 

?t3t*s^s?3 'SRsifa'S (333*131 aj^r® <s^ 3ftl3l 3C3 3?t3 I 
ftV*! g-m 43?. 35**1 * 33 * i &»5^ aff'j *fC!F 43^ — 

?51 <J3tfftf5 ft 31, fjftl ft$*ftc^ 35St*t3 3%5 3^53? 3sf35ti:g3 I 
f%^ ft^RC^ 3?c5ft 53 , '5(51 3 : 5ra3 C3t3tift i 
S5t&($, T£& *2?PC3a C3?t3 ‘3jf%R’ 3tt, ft ft 3t3t3-3^-^®, — 
iflG 331 3t3; *511313, ftc$ff ftC^f.^ 3ftt35i — ^3lfa->2R? — 
3sf3r.3t, <315131 3lfftR (Individuality) 31 ^ft'g-sftr 3*jfw'5 

55 I life at<PtC3 I|ftf3 55ftt«ft ftftF3 333ft!l!:3s 3 l $' 5 -gsp 3 
>2tt5 s ft^ *1%? 3EW 3333 551 5l3tCg I 

f£I3 *fC3, ^5* *3?FC33 t 33’Sl 3t3t? 5^3? 31 C3R, *r$ffft 
C3 ^R5t<I-C^ia 1353*1 3=C3, <5<5ft3 <55tt5 ( ®5t3 C«t5 
3ftl3l ) C3ift ^1 C^ft f^3l3— ^Jf^ 5^E3 I 

*l*3t6ftj, *233.33 'J# feiRtS, affft3% <*Faf5t3 ftr51 

sftreCg 3f.33 ; 3ftt^ftti!;%3 3U», «*l fsp5l *l33^<Fr.33t ftp5l I 
arete* ^rfst <: siC*tl<FC33C'53’ (Impersonality of action) 
at3d3 RTt^fJt 1|ft 55 I <43? 3C<5, 3^ #ft-5Ri 3C5, aftfft-f'S ; 
*3*13 3t ; 5'S, *§5l Sfft-f® 3C5, ^51 '®33‘S,-'f<5 I ^C3$, &»3 3C<5$, 
3^ ‘®jf;’tl?PC33t’ 5^3 I '5e.3tt3 ^O 5 #t3 C5 ftp5l 3tC3f, 

^51 C^t<2K c ttft^ ; 3lWaffft3 Caf3«11 ^5ft$ 3lt I ^*5,f3 

3<tt%, 31 3;*t3®?ft'5 C^ft <ft3f»jj 'S ft<F®3<s1 sitfaUS 

31C3 31 I ^St3 353-3^51 3W1 aff S ; ®5l3 <5R8C3 C3 ^t3Jfft!3? 
CWItfts 3f53ttg, 55t5l ^5t3 afft^ 35333 'G ft^ftU 3^C3t 
at3*H *lt$E<5 ®1tC^ I 3?t33f3 C33 31 >*lf ‘3tt3-C3Dr3’ a|<Sl3 &5t3 

^3 3t^ I 3"^tOT atfSOl 31 f3*tOT '3333^1 #f5tW 
^f3C® ^tUa 31 I C3P13, m 8 ^33 tt3t3 3^ 3^ j 

^5t3 ft's *m& ftfte^ 3tC5, ^3°s 3ftC33ft'5 3t33I 'Q 3f3^1 
33 I 



3^ 5t5i 3R i <j#i ^rifeis, *t?ti8 

^fea’Tg 5^51 315 i <$53 #f?1? 5l3jif%5 #t33, S5ti3? £1311*1, 
*tfe 8 3t31<I? C3I313 55 ?i ^ds i 5<t1f&«. C5t3 

^*$-^'!8 c tI ^3 1 1 ?® 5^138 31313*1 ^'Sa C3H53 313, ®t5l15 13? 

'*m*fi-3*t-f333i3 4? 'sra-c^tc^ dfy'n 3(331 (Tit wsf? 

5f?1® 51 31 I (®f3 3?<lf3*l ‘f353-5t$133’ 3i1® 5?3l 3t3 i 

®t5ti5 ^srpg 3i3ifs??> *1133 3tf35l e(31® 55 3i, 33tcw? fafa- 
f313f.33 3*1?€t 5?31 5(31® 55 31 | f5$ ®HR 3MF35 I)^ 

f331Sf 5ft® <: 3fe-3l3133’ 3Htri*f 3f? ©tlTJs* ^33 '^-#153 
3t33 3if31® £lf^ 53, 13 5 ‘5 (33133 531 5f5l Wk? ; C53 31, 
13 353 ®lf®3t33 ^f.55— 33t5f^ §*133 8 owl’ll <3 311 8 *R3?f33>3 
3jf8*fvf133 fe™13 1513 35t^f® 3t15 31 ; — ip 33133 f?3l*t 3t«(3? 
33t1Sf3 53TM53, ?51? #15tW5 ^f333— 5ff 8 ®ftf«t 5(f33f3133t8 
33l1®3 *tf33 '8 1333-51^133 3ft® I 3f5l3l ^« ! ^5 5 3, 

®t5t?1 W 05 13 f3f3-f313133 3*f38 f t 3153, 551 3®T ; f~5^ ® 15131 
<i| 35 ?l 33l8f-f33tt33 5tRn»531 8 ®ni3lftt®1 3ff33l? 5133 I 
uf|? 353 *353 f3C«5l 1333 f^sFC^ #t?3 3t33 5133, 

®1$t31 5133 5f5t38 3>13133 15^> 5531 3^3 31 I $f31®3 f53- 
31*13, 5W33 53JH®f35 ?1*1f3 5^^t3, ft5tW3 #Rt33 4553 
^SOttfa® 8 53sf?5i-3!t*1t3 5?3l I 515 353 351511 

3513? £(f® 33-'jf£ 3“35 ; tsiftrOI? 3t5I-3?, ?f3-3f?^ — 4 

£1333 5 ! ®3- (31*13 3(103? 31 I ®151W3 ®133 f331S3 505133 
^3^ ®15tW3 ?®5 3fg — 3t?t1® 33t1®l? *1t33 8 f?ftl-f313C33 

£1®tC<I, 3F13, 331®”? C3t5f3C3? ®f]33 5l*Uff5I5«t13 *>Mfl 

alf?3? (315 515133 55, — ~s^W f33*S3 ®1355 5115 I f5$ 

f?f?-f3133 3tf35l 531315 133 #T?133 JJ3I ^15i*iJ 5^51 31 | 

®3<ie,-1'2t3 s 11 5j^«3 5f?5l, 4? 353 351^55, ^ “3 f3f3^ 5^31 
5’$ ( “f3^R 5*^” ) 3 , *5t33 5f?5l 3t3 I 



•itaft 


fcr © 

*RtCSR '51^% ?NR 

*j*is <sffrs ststc? ^5, fa$f %sts 

‘srejtaEfcsra’ * ?f«i% sett's I c<PR ^iwi flts'fe'Wii 

mfvs ^fsrs <r ^w-wRcinj 

*fft*Rt«i 5^*1, %51 tiRM ?RR ’BJtfR *OR ifl I il^-^if 
, ®tf®^c i *r ffiRi cfasttf ; #r<it«<i ^ss^-^rots c^R ^tt i 
‘«rejt«R’ — *tf?t6tW | WfC*R <£tf^ <st«.*tfj 3 ®<FS 
c*WR ? ’iHif’T ^twfw’tw f«w cm — *rt5RftBtre afs-w <rR 
finRfac*iR, <rR *Rts? Rc*rr, R<f^ ^R?H ?rt«ii *ttg =Rl i c*R 
^t'srfc 5 ? *fRsi srfac® ntni ifi ; at **r, ^ *reR-*raf® 
^ ^ ^fc« *wsi fffem c*Ffare nfca i <rr 

^ssfro, ’Sftffit, *f*« *rf*rfrs *$V5 *ttR iii i *rajR — 

>i“Rt? ^if'rsttOR ^R*f iiit i wcsr stc® 

*iajt^t fiir.®fc^ <uRt^ *itc?r ; 1%^ ^itfn *Rt®?*s wrtsi arait 
«tft? ^t?F c lT-'^ e f I iJStt«R, JRJtfyRt'R ^tW“f ; fsfil 
f^Rtfar* 'JRft-B? f*Rt<J fa?§ ^3 5Rt*HWR 

5iRc?^ sm 3 wHK— *><|#5 fera f<R *ir ^firatcf^ i 


*Rt^i n 4 <$eRe. ii 


* Supra-Social State. 



THE LALITAMADHAVA TRANSLATED INTO 
BENGALI VERSES 


By Svartjpa GoswamI. 

Edited by Manindra Mohan Bose , M.A. 

Rfipa GoswamI is the author of two Sanskrit dramas 
known as the Vidagdha-Madhava and the Lalita-Madhava, 
both of which have attained considerable popularity with the 
VaisQ.avas of Bengal. Dr. D. 0. Sen in his Mediaeval Vais^ava 
Literature (p. 30) writes that these works may be considered 
as the “ masterpieces of literary composition in Sanskrit in 
the 16th century. No writer in Sanskrit from the 15th 
century downwards has shown poetical power of such high 
order as Rupa.” Referring to the circumstances under which 
these two works were written, Dr. Sen states : — " It is while 
travelling to Puri that Rapa conceived the idea of writing 
some dramas in Sanskrit. The plot of one was roughly 
drawn up. In this play he thought of commemorating the 
events of Krs^a’s life in Vrndavana and Mathura. Some 
preliminary verses were written on the way, and he con* 
tem plated a further development of the plot and characters. 
He came to a place named Satyabhamapura by boat. There 
he dreamt that Satyabhama, the queen of Krsna, appeared 
to him and ordered him not to embody the incidents of Vrnda- 
vana and Mathura in the same drama, but to deal with 
them separately. On reaching Puri he mentioned the plot of 
the drama, as he had conceived it, to the Master who said 
that the Krsija of Vrndavana and the Krsiia of Mathura were 
not at all alike. * „ * * * * 

Rapa had already advanced considerably with the plot of his 
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drama ; so he had to take considerable pains in recasting 
the original plan and in disintegrating it in two of its main 
features.” We have references to this incident in the first 
few pages of the translation under review. 

The Sanskrit verses only (but not the entire book with 
its prose portion) of the Yidagdha-Madhava were rendered 
into Bengali verses by Yadunandana Das, a poet of the 16th 
century A. D., and this work has already been printed, but 
no authentic translation of the Lalita-Madhava has as yet 
been published. In the Calcutta University Manuscript 
Library there is a copy of the Lalita-Madhava translated into 
Bengali verses by Svarupa Goswami who puts himself as a 
scion of the family of Nityananda, one of the trio who 
preached the Yaisnava faith in a new garb in Bengal. One 
important feature of this translation is that the whole book 
(both the prose and the verse portions) has been rendered 
into Bengali verses, the composition of Svarupa being easy, 
flowing, and always faithful to the text, thus testifying 
to the great poetic merit of the author. The aim of the 
present article is to bring into public notice a work of 
such intrinsic merit which had hitherto remained unrecog- 
nised. 

J Date , — The date of composition cannot definitely be 
ascertained. At the end of the work we have simply 
WP{§\ ^TC*! ^ ^ I ^p\ fiRCT fafast T which 

means that the copy was finished on the eleventh day of the 
month of Pausa in a certain — 66 B. S. The digits of the 
thousandth and the hundredth places are not mentioned either 
in figures or in words. 

Author . — The author of the work is Svarupa Goswami 
who was eighth in descent from Nityananda, the celebrated 
Yais^ava saint who was a companion of Caitanya. Nitya- 
nanda died in 1542 A. D,, so counting 200 years in eight 
generations we may assume that Svarflpa was living at about 
1742 A. D., roughly speaking at about the time of the battle 
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of Plassey. He was probably a contemporary of Raj a Kysga 
Chandra of Nadiya, and of the poet Bharata Chandra who 
flourished in the court of that king. 

The poet has given an account of the circumstances 
under which the book was written, and a genealogy of his 
forefathers : — 


i 

wt ii 

SWrowra *1^*1 1 

wt c’ltTOt fere fe*n ii 

w fts TOr TO1 TO i 
i =rWot ^fi sTO TO ii 

fefc?TO1 TO'TO 15C3 I 
fero toi to , *rtort»t®n cro? « 
<TO ^rr®i cro c’W fsrtro i 
TO WTO TO toi fiN TO II 
'TOR §fer«aTO TOf TO®T I 
TOftTO TO TOtt sfet ii 
fewtTO TOSl TO'I TO*1 I 

cTOre ^IlfTO TO TO¥I B 

TOttf cTO TO* ft* TO? i 
si wt* TOcrot ww fen TO ii 
CTOCT TO* TO *1 TO* I 
TOTO®. CTOTOl UfaflKN TO B 

TOrtc? TO5'* t cTO ^rfe. TOm i 
wr to fw TO*ri TOTOl u 
sisto *r&re* w *ito i 
TO1 TO* TO s* TOfl wtTO ii 
dTO TO cftjk cTO TOtw i 

m TO51 fen fetU5 *n TO B 
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fte? *fTR I 

c’rt’sifa-'W <mft arttfn it 

m TsW ®R[ <7$ 5^*1 I 

TEH 5f f^l fsw *R II 

•Fsj-rr nR osRRnr *ct*i 

ng«<1 srt^l *tft l 

tt?tn Wl f*R 'It’H 

ft?5® §tn *rft II 

5RH ^'B c t*RI 

nfnsri STRlR <7F I 

C«R*R 

^Ff^i ■?tf*t*[ CT II 

tint* ^ra n^mi*r?r 

C’lWfSp %R5Sr I 
tr? , »rms? $inM »it«R 

'3*Fft "faft ^Hf II 

tRtn •HR fifths f^R 

C’TWfip %Rt%Ft® I 
tm «r® *t<H wj 

=Hr?tn sRl "it® n 

^ m srm *F&3«i-*rR 

«wn ttn i 

fsftfo art? II 

ttStn ®%?3TO 

'll?! «fwh sim i 

fttR *HR C>2R-<WttR 

CttntFRf Wfa II 
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'ffra ^5 fm® I 

^fes ?tfofi sites? n 
"t? 5 ! ^f?sj C*l^ ?OT fesj 

C? foffsPTC JftuS I 

’row effort wl ^forl 

c*rtfo? #re *ita n 
3||iHf& ?t? <3tt*i 

TOtftor ^c*ttfos i 

*rlre fore? 

?t«n ?c? f??rtfo« « 


*«lH <3t’*H*l 
*rcl form i 
'sft? fort? 

TO*1 <4 ■3S% ^ B 


The End :— 


^ SN*i^??-?rWrtFi c«t?w^ 

*rt? *f*tCTt**s i 

iilte'a^j-’Tfomcst ^fostspsifc?- 
f *tf?c*tt<t%s ii 

If® %if«ra*rfoi «aft ?*wsr i 

®t?1 ?Ff? %TO*r C’tfflfJ c*m It 

*rt*w? *lostlt? <fltf*fo*l for i 

»rtw ffwt ?1 ot *wf« ii 

c*ft? ?t? ifrefot fw?c? f*tfor i 

sifsmfo <st^ ?*rW? fa 5 ? n c?tfo iiffnani 
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( .swa^ ) 


5|S|fot«rtf* n 

fajrcfs srfaiR fa$n sct 3 3t^bR^L 
S||f3n fa\slH«W^ <$5ffit^s{_ 

w»tt^ , 5 i! fa , ^ e fa. i 

'Stf® 9lfara-srt«Rt || 

^5 5 .swct f^®^r m+ srtjc® i 
sef&firWK <3a*5®mj1 ’Tsrt’Ws 11 


fifaCT <i fatfl I ^ cMHa P?*l I 

srfcl fees fan srfat ^?*i n 
OSfo W I 
^rfaw iiffa't wsf fwnt ii 
Cfrfaffi CTt^T 'Stfa JTt^T «Rfa I 
farsT sw sr srfai «njcs* fafa ii 
'SR'fcS famt *Hf1 spBrafaW I 
<sfara <3tW CT >3^-53 £ 1 || 
HfsptE^ *Rt«tf 'S’Rfa I 
Sfat? 5R*I-*CT <2f«tfa II 
UfasTfa 5 *? srfa <£f§> ^*nrfa i 
tfafa Wt fofiW fa’Wfa II 
$fet? bflW *rt3S 4 fat?! <£(*(1% I 
<m ^fap «rt? sn rnffaw *sfa> ii 
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•ft*® -stf ^f®* fan i 
TO CTt? «Mt® tW9 II 
’if®® ’mti? icapsfo i 
^t^ctR ^rtf^i *ft?rtw* 11 

ftstftfa Hwt $stf?r i 
nt?m *tf®® ii 

%Rt®*t I 
H**! lN*p«src ii 

sfwtt Mf* oaro i 

W’tUftJW «RS3 ’if®® *TO3 II 
^®Jtf?® foiOT ®^’’t t l *5 I 
*r»t? ^ *[fep 3 ® n 

a|eifii<5-srr«rc s<#® fww i 
c^twfcp itsl ®f?mi « 
Tf»t m <?tt sps ^*t ftfa® i 
*tf*3*OtC® II 
f*E3T <2f*fe C’fffWW I 

®t*i csra^w ci sics » 

fc*?t fw ’rfe® i 

<& *11 emtc* %f&® n 

®fa *< fafrnnr i 

bm *t*OT *twf»f^1 unci <3Tta II 
*®i£i^ faf*r f*f 5R w*i ®finri i 
^tk*a srtfacat* w *r fwi n 
®ltfs i 

Tgpalw c*t*H 
wrffs? 5 c«nm >1®; i 
ffc? *tfl* , 3*5&C*fa ^ 
fat! *1. "fit sr n 
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TO “t% SSTOI ?fa 

*T5S *t??t ! W*I? I 
*t< ^*<1 ?f??c*i ^i>c$t? 

«rtsw fk^ «rf%»t9 n 

'S'S^M tR *m S^?1 i 

jr 

*ffC? C«WJW 5Rt«R II 
BT^? 53Rt* 'St? *gsf 

<St JTSt? ®F5 ?S I 

f?s ffi! CTl SI WfC? CW 

35?^ s^ftt ?s i 

<§?? CTt?.? ■rtt *tf?^< f??tf?f*f 

gapj:? *nrl fartw* i 

3 ?r cwc?a’tc*i %it?s f?s?c , i 

wt ’Tiwtwra i » 

Sr? m %*P Ivsv ifHfo? I 
«ra ®? ^sim c2tc?? wt i 
Hf?s 5? e 1-*OT *f? JWft? I 
CTOSCT f?fli ’PC? *t**1 *R*lt? II 
% <W3?l’*tf? ®t5 ?t? C*lt5l I 
• «t?st*t *tt^1 StP? 5Stft% «ItSl II 
stgsfl ?ffk? ?ro^? stfkft i 
FStffs srm 65t?^t &tf ?t*lt II 

Rf5 §lf?3 CT? 5yf?o ^nni 1 

irtc^ ??%? ffo »rt?Fl? it 

«t$fkt ?tfft? f»m? CT??C*T I 

*t3iti? crt«ic? m? far c?c*t # 


» 5l?t??c*fa BJtWtf— 1>fa1 | 
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ORTC C*R RfaR <5^*1 I 

^ qpr*i ii 

■sitst 3FSft5fi|1 *F5 I 

eftol '5tC? R*l?® » 

CSTfa «(C^ >J3i«ff?I I 

*RS*l C*Tt^ tS*® nsrt^t^ II 
iitfes c*tw Rtsu ^f^il *t^a 

g*R35'Q ! #t?rat#r *rrtf® cntwra ii 

■ws *t%$ ffa i 

<1 ^2 C^K*f C’Tt^f II 

<rfttf*i3 ®frsrr?i^T »tsr *tt<rc i 
*2f^ ®C^P ^<t wfa II 

^1C<5 TO ^ ®tf^ ^ I 
C*rr^ 'Sitsal HUH 3T? *pqt«TR II 

<4® *nrtf*R i 

c*ft® *i*o c*rR f=wMr bt^r ii 
■2}®tt® §fWl ^fs? S53R ^*R I 
^tpTC'5 ®tf?IC® *RR 5^ ’Spsl'l II 
c’Tftfm smt*R f% -»rt^i ^f%*ii i 
st*ri??p ^^sftril ^f<c$ n 

®t<J '»rf®1 ^C«1 3v5 Jft3R | 
f^^-5Tf*R RTH Sps 'Slt^fm II 
srf&^ faC^N ®C<! ^fell ®t*Hl I 
*l?(5ft«n *n>m ii 
^f®*rc«n *i®rs-R1 i 

<if5c® ^cs ii 

’sicst fijf^gc® crrf^i®t i 

^t55l ®tE5 C*im II 
*|®^ ^ <Bf?t ^1 I 

gg^fll ?ERl II 
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■art? <n%5-*rm i 
sm. [4§] ^*11 ?f«fcaR *1? II 
9|fpR5-s(t«<? ^ ^5? I 

<m% ^C?R ^a*tt? II 
#1?® cwftptft? 'art^ri 's«M t i i 
?t*ftfwttc? ^C* 'spfiwl attsrt II 
crR ten i 

fas? *ICT 'SC? fast? ^f?*n » 

'SC'S 5 ?f% 'S(tB5l 'SftCf CTtC? I 

4^5 tepw irasrc^rtw;? n 
fas? ^ OfC?? SUM eMfaril I 
HtT>^ <pf? C? HP® tSH JR fw?1 II 


^«rtft s— 


ftSrfiflfSSts faPSt 


II *t^t^5t*tJS »t% 

^% r 55?WtS f?Rf*1 *t^ fw® f II 


=5153 *IWt!W f^955 

foWfPH tel I 

Ms? C<2W »*IC® *fHt WtH 

H^OT? HH ?*t ten ll 

Mtft 02t*KSfJt^rl HWtft 

srswi sirtra fsrctfHfa ii # ii 
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^ 5Ftc*( cwtw *p *F(r fall 
Vl$P$ srtftpi ?5p ^Ftf II 
vriPt 5«,5, 'gu-qm i 
csWca sn wfa C5ta < ®(3S5 n 
«rrf 5 r cw? 'srptra % 5 ^ ’artfswFc i 
prat's sierra nt«f f55> *rr*iM:5 n 
m oft w 5W fts# i 

C5t& C5t? ftl^l 5Hr ffaf II 
«IC5'<F fwi *tt* ?p? «rft5i1 f*Rfl | 
ttstc? ! 5TR s tf f?4 bi ii 

09^ ?ftl 5t*it5fo «lTf? cnt% 5£3f I 
555 *Ffa*n Tp? w ^ *m?c 5 f n 
^^^51 5R5 ®WJ ^55 ^Sj | 
sif^rsi cro^jc© ?rKlw ‘srrftet n 
sx&s 5*ftrai ?rt*n siftrestc* i 

<2f*CTt 5(1 5(rg c^5( ^ Wit? II * 

'*rt55Ttfff<5 55 fft | * 

csWora ts® ^rwi ®(f ft® n 

> 'f&tfffii— »tf«t i ’ '•i»w— ^f«t i 

* ®Bit* l H ''ftls 5ti««, f*i«mi 'ppt?™n Brrffim fts«a 5 $ 5^t®cs I 
■af^uoa % < 5 t*tt 5 fca *rt»r 4 *rfaq 55 1— ftiai 1 

* 5t5 «ttC5 '•ftlS *’smi"— ( 8ft1 ) I a«ftt I 

* 5®f^? s )-C*ftf^'5 ? 
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^5C5 ^ *F5lE5 5$5 I 
5®5f t5tca c$$ >1^®'! 5*5 ii 
• gppf®r®l 'srtf^ 1555 sifac® i 

aife ^c«r *tf®9ri C5rare ii J 

tow^ 5ra to atlwt ^f?®i i 
553 ctoi ^tcr isfsw it 

5*5 <F? 5lf9|®1 c* ^ C5l<r| I 
<TO *9ff*pgl situ =5^ 3p ? g || 

1Sf5 <jS? 5tf*I ?tf% 5*5 1 

CTO*t*35 ’ 5*35 Wfa II 

C5 <s*i 55t5 >in fro c’rt%tc*i i 
vSIttfa ’■Fjjfc C55 55 TO TO II 
a#R>1 TO5 f^erSl-TJ^ 5tf5 1 
^5tC^ '«rt*6% «l1t? 155 TO! 5^f5 II 
C5rfc5Ft35 5^5 C5R?I *f*5I 55 I 
«fS5t’f TO TO ^jS5 5555 II 
5tf55l TO5 155 ^fa^SI I 

f% 5*«lt5 f%5l 5*5 ^f5C*5 51 ’Ufa II 
5tfWt5 55C5 etfsral I 

5>535)’l 5t^ft 5t<4 5C51551 II 
orf*r 55t sstwi “?t5 5555 1 

f ■ 54OTt55<fi’l 5fR C5t55 II 

5C5r? W|t55fM’t% [ 515! ] £ 5 ^ CTO TO I 
f sia's! 5T15CT5 TO f3T5*5jr.5 II 
5t5t5 5?% «Hf5 5^1’l'fl TO I 
5?<TO HC4f*I5l 5tfa55i TO II 

’ ^c»i , «t r c5 — '^rafs* «i sifacii ai?l,” ‘c*B«i 5fa« 
♦mUi Slfwa use ^ 1 va sit 1” — Sl 5 i 1 ai^atw csfeaisas 'Stsw sit 1 
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^FWt^ 'srtt’t f*taa *iwi arc i 
caaw fai rff*rai ca^ta ii 
«tsp^ft teal at? *nf*ppn i 
caat ca^ta ®a ata ^ aftert ii 
ca ®?a «rtat!:a aca wa*ta faca i 
aaa w cata ®ca ca a^ta n 
f aw®i aw ?fa «rf® i 

isrstw » ftertai a 5 ^ c®rai fteitteii " 
at*1 aw cata aw 'stsi al sttfsaii i 
f'aai'si <3W patten ' n 
-iispata fggrwa *it®l aa tea i 18 
cat^wa ^aat® «rtfa fterfsw n 
caa^fa at caftef a^ta atp i 
aHr^staT «rtfa aaatg>1 al ^aa » 

^ca aas aw wtfa «ica»t ^fterl i 
sifirai-asya-aafa ^faw « 

ska?a 9 aafa caai faftes asaa i 
casat-fa^w faal kfa n 
•'^aakf aass?? ^s.aH' ®teri i 
atata fatertt-aafa ^faw ntterl 11 
a^faatat* fatal afaaa te*r \ 
aaca ataaaa ^?%s ?fa « 
atfaata faw% atfps Ea«.ata i 
aaf<f fafkisi * teat arcs «rtata 11 

> ^ca 'srtw— “afir ’Wtataw’’ <*r«fts “*»n at*! atca*— itel i 

* a*«i «rtts— ‘ *a**t^* i 

» f* 55 «-faatjaa ajt* i 9 afea^t* aaaafa i 

* aca ■atw— 1 ‘‘fafaMt^aatfl' Mts “*rfai* ftet* aaw* 

*t*tatel «tfat aatte® atfaa i' 
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'sct 5t5i 5m tsftps ntt5i i 
®rrf*nm c^fc 5 ! «nf5$ *t5i n 
c’tt&w «tcat At c<f c*rt«i i 

5W55fw faft «rrsi u 
fa ^rfa^ ^rf5C5 *rtt*i i 

a 5*5TC5 555f5® b?«i « 

fsm-a’S a nrnT*i b?c® v?0 1 
csfac® aptf* §rfs? 1 *rrt5tc5 5 ? ii 
»tfw5i 5^55 *tfa ^5 »if555 i 
c®t5ta *i5t*Kt5 *lT5 C^C 51 55 n 
■of=nrl afata 5C5 5t*i i 

«tcaa *rrc5c*t *t*i asfec® *iTfa®i * 
c^H-^fw-fH'N ^ata ^stara i 
cat ^eatfs® faai At ?s*ia n 
cat faats? At c?iTf *i-5l55 i 
c«ta 55-castfac*ia fac^tif aw ii 
« tG5t 5C5t5a ain smf*t® i 
'®P?®®aCW C5Ta srw fa«p5 II 
®£5 f 5* 5tft5ST? 555 tsfasl I 
asftc® srtfwl 5C5 «tl55f ntt51 |i 
’srwta atfft-ma’t fa^ifaai i 
CTt? 55-555^1 ^1 al5tt51 II 
*&% <J5S «|T5t5 555 *^55 I 
fa ^a5 f?91 At ^C<51 f55tW5 II 
5Sfa5- y tfa5T51 awijta-lftfwl I ' 

mf5?lT5 C5t5 55 CTTC5 §l5Tf55l II 


> ^c»i «nce — “#t^t “t i w -^nvtBfe© ! fs;" 'Mt* "wit »§t« s s'i ataticwr i* 
fr*: *namtai: i 

J «rf55t5 tf5 cat ?H*fel*«fl»l1-5tS5Mlf*5> **»1«|-?|ftwi a»flt5l I 
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H?t?t? ?gf??1 C5f? I 
RRCR ??? tert rr? Hsf? ii 
^tfas cRt?Mt *rt?tcs i 
53Rt^ ^tjf5 1 CVf’l RC3 Sit? 

^f?*3t? fitffftS 5? I 
5JCT yttR C*ftfss ^tW II 
^spR fRIRt?? ?*pft I 
sftsl TOT *W1 r 1< R5?t?-«FR II 
f??tfws C??S ftfwl I 

W«tt?I OTfasil? *TR H?rtfi|Rl II 
•afsitrt Rt'iptf ?f§ ft^fts ?? i 
«R®T5f CW?, 9lfastW S3 Ii 
SC3S 5|faSl ?f? ^f 5 ?? Rf?*Tt I 
Rt<1?t3 W.% St? ¥ Sr Rt?faRl II 
sc? ‘f?3 ?tf?Rt? f?src§ Rt^Ri i 
^355? f??f*Rri Rfes ertf^fl li 
ts? ffifiil fitstf*ts cst?t? sri? i 
fit?? Rt?t? sr nt^ut sH? ii 
cst?t? w? cwfaRi? fitfsrsi i 

Rtf? Rfe fitffSIS 5^*Tt? 3#* I II 
CSt?t? Rfs >®tSRI ??? I 

Rtf?? ??? >®t5R< C? Rt?? II 
ftn R’W'I Rtf? 3T3t? ?*t I 
«t?? CW? SJ? 3 , «ft?? II 
RfsRtl ?t?t? RS Sf? ^©? | 
Rp? ?tCRJ f RRSlt? R5? II 
t9? ?f? ^RRSI Rt?t? ?5? I 
C*t?C? ff? R? f??t?3 II 


5H*?t^5?^?J f51? I 
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ijc? f2i1 ntasti csrt? f??*t ftMt l 
>wi <5T?t? ii 
C2? fief c?$ Tie? ffifal fl?f i 
ff> orfa *if%^ ftfaf ii 

•SC? f £ SRI $?> ?C*ttWt? C#l l 
gw<3c? fft?e2 bsfa fit! ii 

C’rtd ?tf Cfg ?1? Cf5l? f 1?C? I 

?tc«t ?t^ m fife f iff? ' 4 ■gtc? » 

jjfs focf ent*he t i i 
ffefSl <R? *A|«f1 ?lfe lilffC? II 
<!3?c? <j[< fc? <:$<# ?tcs ?? i 
fit Jit? ?te? ft? c*rt? ii 
? fa m m ?t«rtc? *t^t i 
§N fa ®i f wrei m c?f ii 
f?3 fC? fete? ’fc? f faf 1 *PR I 
ftf? ?fa ?£? ffa f f? fSt?'! II ’ 

*«;? v»tfa ?«f ft^fC*! «ltf faf 1 I 

I?? ?e» srfsrl ?c!? i}e? etc?fafl ii 
ffottfa S3t?ft? fsRR 1 
«9C? f fefl? 21*11 few *fa? ii 
awl* f «rt ^ *i farem?? i 
stftfW f faff? ft?; ®«f ? II 

ife ft? §?> ntw*tc'Jt? *tH? i 
fse? "srb * t fasrtw fefti? n 
tfe— ff®R5srt??t?Jte? c«t*if?CT awnt*; i 

f 1 >\W I 

3C*I ftOf— *2ft*plt?* *l2t«, “ *f*?tS Sf?J r 
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5RTCK CfiW^5^?S 11 

c*fW3* farafsfarc 

C^at55Tf?*v CMH!>3?° <3Stfa II 

f *p*wcti ?<jc® 
tit*ttgTs osrai *wg$?«rc?s; ii 

srs s?3 fasrpw i 

®??rtfe5® m n 

«mt? ^f??i i 
f^fm ®«n w fwi *rc ii 
BfiRtEt 3tf«I®1 'Sffe'l I 
C'2fsic*rtc’t fww fjjsR ^ ii 
■wg® »tct 'm «rg r <i 'btM i 
ISlfisw 5c<? '2ti c i statt®! ii 
<a B«n «rst «tw ®r.n i 
t*tf>33 ilt&J^ISTl ?F«n w 0)1^ Ii 
K'wtw^t ^tfa <ic5f afe^wi i 
?mwi fe? sitfwi n 

ssrcft ■Sri #i fen ftf*i^c»i i 

*IB91 s'jpajspi 3J^t5 ®iT^fC*f 11 

5ff% y\M of?®?p i 

fen oitafe* ^c? a«*ra ii 

infe? 53 ^rfgffa fell I 

wsnfi fen c*r m swtfe ii 

33*«l-*si% I 

frtWfe B^IWfl *tf"5CT?l f*rc**f II 
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arfst® asfecs 3*51 ■Brtc’l efa vHr i 
trfa-*r?C55 *?f55tt? «H? II 

as?fr?i c*fw fa?l <rai “I 1 * 3 * ? 55 i 
C’ttntw^n wft 5*55 ii 
’rft? *#5 5ta> w w i 
JPfU-TltfS 55 c'd^idi II 
t , t.a 5 ^ «n;>3 ^ft ^f??i i 
5 m# s>?c 5 wf»f c»Nt 3 it 
5T5ff%r<I *ID5 5V< Sf’STft I 
5^c*t5 W5tfT5 fsPHlTT II 

'STf^'l ?!5t5 c l 5t^55 55 | 
wfa f55f%1 [ <}5 ] ' '5RR C*lt®5 |i 
^5 fa®? *fH'»'Dt fif5fw5Tt | 

*tt#5Fl * CVfa 5W fa5tfa*rl II 

‘it# ^ tero cntc^ «fc5»tra 1 

ufa^S 55C5 SJ555? 5tf5?OT || 

<3£5 5PC5 5*5 53r nt? fac*W I 
Fffaw '* 5><v5 pi5(5 11 

?®?5t <2t3t$ ®?tfa 5^5 <35 *115 I 
C5%5?fi ^S 5 C5fa W 51515 II * 

W,?l 5^f1 5Rllfk5 f%f?51 5tf55(l 1 
>#t5*rt 5*R 5sc? arfare ‘tt^n 11 

1 JJC5 5tft:5— *fafafaro *f*t*5? } 5$f 5C5 fafa« if fi#- fap^C'® 

gtmfa's 1 

’ <U5 5% 5t5 I 

• -n[<>tus wtrs— ; 5tc? C5? cirfara *rfai ?wa1a **f*ft* 

■»r^5 * 9 , 1 


* 5f»l'5-C5%*tt»it-5'§5 *>n?*rs 53=5" ^STtfa— I 
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fa c«ffai 'st? fatrcs i 
c’tfa jrc? | srtfa «c?*f ?nra ii 
srtfa *RB? * ?S ?stic® «RI? I 
|||?e.C?? ft? Wt? *1?? I! 

w?s «tat?9ft ’tea ^c*ifa? ii 

sc? srefaf *rrc? 6t? i 

Wt? ’!?? SRI ' C*ffa?tC? »1t? II 
*W1 ?ft fg? b?cs ^r.? cntfw i 
^?#t jtW =rt ?? fafaw ii * 
fast?? CS?fs >stt§? I 
mwc*t *tat?5ft ssr sitft ?? ii 
l*fatfa ?fa?, <2}?>t*t ?1 *11^1 i 
stc? ?fa 8 st?l sfan ii 

4S Srtf? ^*tf1 S|R BTRfas 3>? I 
C^tD? C?*t-’3C?t C?RR1 ^11 ?F? II * 
fa?p§ S?C? ?C? ? f ?!4l ^ffa I 
C?sR C’tt'IRRl 4 StC? «f$ST 55^1 II 

c*wtfa^i ^ri ?c? «rfa?i *ts? i 
SC? <R? ?t?n «tfs fart? <R? II 
Jjfas ?c? f?5f? ?? I 
St 51 c?f? c?t ?tft ^fas ??? II 

> H?WI ?tfa*IWIS ??5? ^ts ??? I TfailS'fBt? St? I 
r S?t? I 

• ?>?ft fnfa ?? ?it— 5i?i i faster? 'st? i 

• ?C*S?tW St??1 C? ?tfal ?faw1?«t ?? I 

* ???«t ?tw *cgta ?^t ws «r?$l ?«fa sfal lfa?9cv fsw? 

I 

* «f«ft8 *IW I 
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f% i 

sMIfr c^t *1 • * 

^1 tsfs? f urtwft 'st^ra i 

*rcrt? *N*t ^35 sse.'rra ti 
t?1 STtft ^ftcsrft fsF?ff5 I 
’Jfsssfa <W 3 T(R «rf? *w £5*1 n 
fast* *njcB «rtft ft*ra stgi 1 * 
«itfc*iw fc*ip® nfem « 

5S«f TO *ft^1 I 

WbRl 1 * * 4 } ^fWl W#t C'Yt’tt?! II 
tsft •fVftW^t C^ fHC’f Ffa I 

cnt«fat*!t *tf 3 ®ri ?c* orfa^tc* nra 11 
£HR wi ^13 f 1 
fastest) cwf«r cari f%c*R *m*i 11 
cnt^fjft ^0? itm *3* *h f*rai 1 
■5tfwf*r?i -» sifastw 'wttf^'^1 11 • 
^ cstsnrR? w? *ri 5 *t*ra 1 
* m Rtw*t *rr 11 
w ^ *ri rrr ^*r 1 

c^rfft^i w -sin^ « 
f*rR mfiips < 5 tra =®rff*r ^rtasi fro 1 
:RtRO ’HR II 

srRi to ^f? mfk*® «tfa*i 1 
CT^5 fa»S<l ^tfcp 'Stt’lft « 

C*l$ £$(.A 5 T^C 5 TtC ?5 RfWA I 
^ TOR *f«l®l II 

1 aiRFP ^rfwtTO I vfilTtfe»H, 'BRfifc ^CITC I 

* fcn 1 

• *rarc# s»t¥i fcwra <#f» 1 - 

7 


4 ? 


^f»R I 

aisrRpt * c*%tTOC¥ 1 
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51*5 * ct art*5% i 
*rW«t if* 5t*i fw*rt5 ii 
<S jTC5 'STtmc? C5$ &*! br55t% I 
<ytei am £f*1fo C55 'SRt’itft ii 
^f?rai «itf*r s?rfa?i-fa*CT i 
5tf*l*1 ^ C’ttfW II 
arcw Tai ?m *55 suns i 

C’ltfSl «K;5f*t <5* 5?T55 53CT II 1 
^n *C5 <5C5 5*lf^5 foil I 

f* *$*! fwtfiral ii 
cHM*rt^t 5OT 5t5l ^5 ffo«l I 
®C5 C^ft <2fC5*t *f5?[ ^rt55 II 
sMfjp <s 5 iSi‘i 35*55 wtfol i 
*1OT5 faC555 fol %l II 
tsfsF ***j 5t«m?ipi c*rtf^s 5^*5 i 

C’ltJW <jfa jjgcfl II 

551 5»ft Wt siW ettfol l 

*5 *5 ^UF-i '®C^ f* 55 s ! II 
CTfottl *C5 W fsfo fol 1 
«rg? *ict fac*fot fn^i e 
■©* w sj5t?t® *w *i5t»m i 
iTtlWf? ^tf*t^ ' fol || 
^C5 **^1 fvr?^ ^q | 

»W^5 *fo® 55tf*f55 II 

ffo “WJF5 595 arfat? 5SH I 
ff*t ftC3 3tf*f*tC? ^35 *?«l II 

s *vt3tc*j3 c*t5 i 
' f33t3 I 
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^1 ^f5i »wgp5 ftrg^ i 
*pwrTs?i ! ®ns;^p stRfttt ftrai b 
*p«ri ^1 tsf® ^sr ftm i 
^rtc® csw? f^si 33 n 

ftiSFOT fFSl 5R 5 »(1%»RI i 

fac*rt#f * '5tf*f® 4*1 c®l»rt • 

SiFm*! I 

*lf? "*M 'S’tetCT WTI II 
Wt CT^ fSTtft =®R»!T BHS I 
foera *tftsR?ic e i *tfw n 
*reftt nfeil wl 'stftc® srtftsri i 

f*Bf®F5l '5*1 *Ht^*Tl II 

c»tVfat*!t *cs f^5i f* ofsmi i 

^tt'E^T «lt*5% 5?*t1 csrete ^f?*ii n * 
?w ^tfti ®rt»5% orfttm i 
c^fttra *fte® 4*ii '«rt^»i >cfen » 

C*F ®lt*?®1 C^TR^I Ml. it'd ^(.*(. 5 I 
(Ffftffi <pt,3 tC$ II 

3 *«ri w cnt^rf^t i 

fa^l ?? *® 4C® 'St’IT *fa Htftl « 
®tfWt® fa® «lM«1CT® ®PTS3 1 
ctIw *fare ii 
<5 fa ff* ®^®1 *T5® I 
®t*ri wt ®f®u5 ®r&»ii ii * 


» %rt<(1 '■rtapW 'BUI ^C*I f*t»it*®tft *jj 

55M® *t?*l ! 3C*I *rtt¥— ‘ *'5«fJOPrt Sti*w«1 f*Wt*!cil? wr*fO(* I* 

'’ * ^r»rai ®f»ic»H— *«rt*5$i i «tt»5% r 

» *t*t* f5®-**t*t«l®1* ’It® ^jm '8t*1* ft® ?T8t?S ®1PW 

ftotw wi ®tftc® '•rtftrtt** i 
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C^STt^t tel ftette I 

*wg® fsm ii 
f*W8 l TSVH C^as fteteW TOI I ' 
c*tei siftra *ri nte » 
c<fr<JTt^r ■$&> cm 3 *t®tf^ s<i i 
fe*ttfW * CSm ?tf*t «PFt»t II 

f*ti*rei ^fecas i 

state w <71 cm ii 

<7tVfrrft te w ?Ft<f e i i 

g®t*rf*i si>l c*fl n 

f -trite tfs W ^1?1 *ffe*l I 

cnM»rt^t w ^sti? mfte ii 
TOfte *t*l£? ffte (Tilte I 
$M? c=T^t?r writs? ii 

ntfterc 'state at^rte i 
teTfte ?'5’t c i 'si^tn f&sc? # 
orfte gisfci (Wts fte fte i 
jrf*i gf* *wiIpi *wste i 
<7i^ *rf*t ^tstes stare m ^ r* 

*rtti *rre at?i ?te &te ii 
W i ^tei ■ofsrei ^r <m i 
srl ®tfa CT ^ w fv *rt *inre n 
ttfr <3f®rete <it«ti ^fte *fUR i 
%st ate te « 
ftesi ?te 'site srrft fte?*t i 
* S$E<5 UtJfl ^911 <pr n 

* <3? sjfa? «tm c 5«f ta^5 c=j% « arete® ^refirai ure, «r®<«* ^rets 

fte 5S fte»t ’F91 =n i 

r ^C»I *rte— ' ’JiwFft*” re«fr -<rre I*m w *$m aiarfro i 

* ^fi ftm Crete's firm are sit i » ^ , 
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at* aal *fa I 
®t5i *#t are §*rta *refa a 
*taai a#rt *ta $51 ai afta i 
s* *fa *Mc c i sai ii 
^fl at* caHat^l *fa*l aaa i 
<sta f *r*®1 *re attai $aa ii 
9if9F5i sftfii *ta at* faptfaai i ’ 
>*& ifai c*rt^ *t<3 *#r| atfa*1 n 
ca? as atfwi cafa* i 
ca? at* *tfa atal etta»t *fa* # 
** ** *ttatwa atata i 
ata ar.a lantts fk 5 ® *taata ii 
^ ?sa 'eta cata calf** *aa i 
^rh *re c*a ai wtfa faaa i 
^foa at* am a^a i 
<4ai i^pf* fetaaaaa n 
f*f**1 atca *tata? *#11 1 
>3*tc* a*ta atf* a**l ?#rl » ’ 
«faal *f&sn *ca *re capta*ca i 
atal atal at* c*a ®r*a aata g 
atai atta at *tfa *tfta f*al aa i 
tsfaat *tfata f* a#a aiaa n 
wifwrasi atfaal *re fam i 
at^at^*tt% cata a*j 4* aa ii * 
'Srlt^tl *ata isa *tata aaa t 
cafaatta *faa aaa » 


* 


facial i 

a**am awwfca ataaa *fa*re—i5rei i 

«ta *«n afaatrea i *rre— “are 'satfa **T i 
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oifsi^tw i 

f^srsl «tf% ?rtt 5itft*rl ii 
w *sft %*(*r3\ i »rW? i 
c^t«n fasio ii 

'St*W?5 STtB ffa C5W? I 
SBR-SSHC® ?TO%?t *R 5W II 

^3*^1 ?m ?rt*f1 f% c®its csisrt? i 
3tfas ffal jrw mu fast? ii 

<s?tfat <st? w*fa st?w i 

estate? ?fa S^I CS?CT II 

?m f^'sl spar ?r? $cs i 
?1 OffaCT 6 a ^5 c*rt? was ^c? n 
C®t^tC*ni '3'TOI far?1 'SS^ falStB I 
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5*1 5t5 n 

51515 555 *fi| 57C*ltf$$ f«Rtfjrf*t 

$15 *tfg fsrft ^5l5l5 I 
515 5t5 *ri% f*ira $*itf*i 

c^afn-ec^t? ^1? 11 

5%5, |% '3FJW 51*11 5^551 I 
f5>5l *l^*ll5l5t5 f*P5l TSIlfs? ^5 -5115 

fa®5E$ 5lf?5> ^*151 II 

1 5art5^|srtrt5« tW5 cita^ 5fa$ ?fcc*c5 1 ewN^t 3l<ii5 
tftfcvtl 5lf35l I 
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Sfl|5 ©if ^ifw f*tC5 

^ <5t? ^1 iftfr 55 I 

mm? w $*l me? «wi 

5Wfet? TO*f TO? II 

^c®?* ^fmn ^f? c 2 f j f ©w c?3 <»f? 

SjfiffaC? ?ll fJ5 &t? i 
wirr:*! to ?fsf iii fatEgff 55 

®C? C5 m?? $S*r ?t? II 
?t?1 3W *95 iff! 5ipc=i JI5CT I 
'fSS'teit^ ($C® CSft? TO 5C5 II 
®t3® <£CTO f’Sf® 'Stfit <f-<1? I 
®i^n <:?% SN ®t?® ?to ii 
&q*I f;Q?[, f w OCTO m^ft I 
5jf<£P 3t?® ill CSf? » 

555 cmro ?c? f mi i 

^rfiiBt-m^? TOfo frol toi >®5 ii 
fTOI®1 3>C5 f 53 *955 355 I 
?<s fm5t3C5 ?t*ri 5? '5fic?M c i ii 
®151 ^fif f 53 3C5 TO?** I 
fm5t5t5T*lf? mfmPll? ?3t5«Tl II 
toto me? cmt5l wtfif *5t5 i 
^ffg® TO5 mtTOt'l || 

C55TO5I “l^tgf TOt? I 
TOtm? mfa 035 3C505 ®tf?«l II 
cm?#! 5H cmc? ewt'i i 
® f5tft <i|| f>K5t3C5 II 

*3C? 51 3^5? ?f5 TO b>?1 I 

TO 5? *Tt? 5f?3l II 

ifITOfa *|^tgm TOtt ?f?P| | ’ 

®C3 f53 3tf3TO? ?if5t® mtfmm II 
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O* fSfCU CHt? *lt*I ^ I 

fqi ii‘ 

?rf*n spre CTt^c*t3 i 5 <tts? 'jft i 
^5si *fti ?m C3t*ri Bptff ii 
f*rat*r| *rtRt*t ^51 l^cs i 
(ill ^fS5 SftW ^t|vgs ?Rt II 
Kt«ftf^ C&tR 4$ *15 Rf | 
cs^tc*i c^*t-’ic^ ^5«t ii 
c*rft c^t* "?tCT c*t3ri i 
iw^i fen ^c? =n ii 
45 off f?P f ^T5tc? spffell I 
ct« r f nf?i5i <jftw ^5?rt <®rtfeti ii 
^n5l stftf nw o*? CTTRI i 
^rat? ftRi c«m ^rc? ii 

*TW 53 C5WU 5?I%5 | 

n^cs *ttcn wt sRtntftt® n* 

«c?5 ^rai ■srtff <2tc^»t ^ftmi i 
?f*rtf ^ *rc>5t orfft sr*c 5 'stffert ii 
sts 5tu ftft rtffeni i 

ntsrtwrei ftm 4?t*s ^ftfti r 

45 ?f»l SR* SR* *rat*t spf%5l l 

*ffra ?rtftrat nf? <3*1*1 *ftrai ii 
? t?i *twi fft ftp *pRi*ri i 

^ *i**tn>3 ??9ii ii 

> si*<?®*ifa% 3 m i 

^ CT«ttw cstsrts *few <nw fast* cw* ftntPia 

*t* c*Htt i— 6l*l i 

» ^f'S^K’P -Swt spfiral ’sfs* I 
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]^\ *RSCT *ff»Tl II 
CW«I C ** f ®tTC% /if I 

^" 5 *?^ II 

/re ofa 35,1 ®c =5 *f<o ?i^ i 
«it^c? ep^tt <ret<i ?pf?? wsrc ii 
^5<ii c*f*t s(ci( i 
f 51 ill nff 3 II 

\ 5 CT 5 refSC 3 J-^ >^*1 ?>fe 1 
3 J 5?1 to/FM ^fil ^ffr/S ?ltto II 
'*}S 5 eiffrel ffs) 'aiTOfa ^ | 

*rs *i? yt /if tot ii 
* rf®rel 3tto c^l^ i 

CTt? frif/p 'Wifire 5 ?rf?w /m ii 
^ 5^1 *flf 5 l to*r f s to’** i 
•«rtc 3 Pt»t ^to 5f#^ ^?ra ii 
c?ttl mW/< icg?^ i 
'StC’tJ <Ttf*lfa ^tfs ctr^rtf? ?«p l 
f 5 jr.^ «riv 5 * ?| 5 i i 

totes fa cwfare ntfsi ii 
$F*to Cto fit m<*ii torifsi i 
ift?i ’Stw igcs wp «fss sfto ii 
5 tfa ?f? SCS 1%tSS i 
fsst? ?? n 

fi? cwto *rtw ^ 1 5F55 i 
/it «r?fito *J$ ?33 <jfa ii 
^ f ^ 5 tf*l SFC 5 < 5 faf 5 fsr | 
mtonts? 3 ct ctic? ?tf® ii 
, sra3 to ^cs cs w? i 
wi ^ c^t«tl stcs sfs^ i/rafa n 
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=ti c?f*rai to s^n i 
WP3 fitfe 3*f5S5 erffstSTl II 
35 35 'SC3 33 C331 3lft 0T5 I 
33t5 ^f3"5 ^tfw 3l3l3inn 35 II 
cWt<srl^t OT3t C3ft3 a3*31 ^591 I 
<5t5t3 <2(31*1 aC3 ^rWC® <131391 || 
^?3 33t3 CS'S 2(3*1*t 3*f33l I 
m C33ft31 3C3 f3*35 Sft^3l II 
>wg5 <531 3tfa ^ftc® srrPw i 

f33P3 2f5U i& 319T3S OTf^t II 
<5fnr<OT ^t5rtr< cwfaps 31 ntl^ 1 
<prt3t 5f3P5 at <®[333 559| II 
<iT53f3I »(«(£' ? >2fC3C*t 35C3 I 
C«ff3 3W3l»r(3‘l 5t3 5T3 33.3 II 
3<®3 5t3l 3P» *5f 5p5 9rfftt3 i 

'srttfr *tfaat*i 353 fa*tfe 5 t*i • 

t5l C3P13 3*f3 ^331 3*93 I 
C3 33 HIWl, C53 f% 3tft 53 * 
$313 C’flE’W 3t«Tl 3C3ts5 *11531 | 
3l3l 35f 3*3 3131 3ff% 2f3*lf*t3l t 
9rf9R5l 3*5t3 ^fl 3l$l3 5t9fl I 
a33 W13 5 *! 1 Offa C3lf3t?W 3 i f59Jl li 
*Jt39( ^3?3 CTN1 3fl3 3W3 I 
at 3‘*P CT3 'Slfe 313*3 *®|3*l li 
*Ng® 3C3 ^C3 at ‘3J33C3 I 
f *if®3 , «n®n 'Sftfii 5frfci3 3 tc 3 n 
f*1C3 3*f3 1315133 3*f33 33C3 I 
*lfU^C3 33f*f3 3*^33 33C3 ll 

1 <sl333m I 
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m ^fk *t*ifrs ftto srtf*i i 
f*tC3 fe? *pfei - 
cnU w 'n'toi to ?t?fto i 
c^to 'sits? f?P to ii 

«fst <rs fen to? fell I 

fto tofll faf tore topri n 

$to i 


totoi srai tot? 5 i-*ra-?jret e i feito; 
mi gto 

fe?to f?t?Tfan gffesi » 


?»n ?ftt ii 

*svf% f?- ftol-to? 

fem Ctol - 2 ttoi*l I 

sffefl C*ttffe 5 ?re ffetol CTt? to 

to** to? ii 

tot? 9 I ?T 5 t ?W to?* fto SC?! 

•5? fes totC? '®ltfsOT I 
fa to? ferl cto 

ctott? *?ifei fc? cw 11 
■Wf®- 5 OT f?f? c*rra ffen -toto 

?%l fe feffa? 1 

<2t^tf‘l Cto? ft« fe?I to 1fel#5 

?$ to fei 'srton 11 

to? cw ffertc? *it? 

cto «to to fswferl 1 
5 ri cto tot? 35 to to to %n 

fen ret? to fefen 11 
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ij4t^5 fesi sets fsstfss “JJtssts 

SCS fSf fr<% Stfe tS 1 

sf?cs gscss ssi wt sit*i srsi 

jjcs sts st% si ^pis ii 
ST. 5 ! SSSCS ?f? ^fas 5 t ^1 I 
gSSfS SfCS 'Sift sftCS 5TffS«Tl II 
SS fS SS StC% T%3 SS SS I 

iit$ fs<j>r.i> ’srifsr stt^ iiss « 
scs s ^ssi fsf Ik% nts sics > 
stef 5 lm\ ss ctfs s?cs w.s n 
tss e^sss iit ststs sss i 
fssrs-sfsfs & cstsis '§s c t ii 
scs wv ®rs fwsi s^scs s*fes I 
stcs 5 j< gs> ssi $?tfscs ilSS II 
steles ?fsc*i ffs <43 s??ts i 

lilt SSSltS CStS sfSS *R?TS II 
SSSTS STjf&S *ttfe Si sfsCS I 
scss 'srtsts scs css si spra « 
s^irssi 15% scs sss «HI st*i 1 

CSf C®tCS SStStCS SfSOTS ^is II' 

<4 3 sfs SSI ?tCS 5f%Sl I 

f sfsi®i stsi csfs sites srfssi 11 
css? sif^rai lilt fres fsscs 1 

StSl CSf® SS SS Stef SCS II 

*lfas1 CS csfs SteiS STt*!l I 
C?s StCS CS’S’Stet *PFf ^Sfstell II 

>l=#tf5Hl ^fsstel *te'<|3te1 CT S^ff? n-t fS^jS vfivl SR*, cs C®R(. 

2 tfs itssts ^Wts— &l»1 I 
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CTW1 "g* '5'fa'gSr f f I 

f $t? 551 Wftf W II 
c^mi ft ®wi wfttt 1 
Cf t 5 ?I ^i!®*! 'gm ®tm i 

! «ra «iii;? *m cw i 
5t5 stCWf® 'S'fCT ff fW CTWfep i 
c®im *tcm 5fw ortoor i 

®w w ^us f?s nttr.5 ii 

t5t HUS 5I5t^ICTl5 *ttl*ii i 
CS^ ftW dW*rW *rtf*ra1 f fe^ll II 
w *$a *tc® sr%si f ? <jf i 
®tfs^ ftfrtt 'ttc^ wtcf *133 ii 
4® f cnt<m*ft *rhtt*i i 

^'Ftt? C3*F3t?l XtS *W fot II 
WCt? 2tft*t f fim i 

3 fi®i f ft ip* *i^g (?5 n 

c®sj f^*i i 
5%;® CT? *rf*l 3>fa*l 53"! II 
f re cm 'stem %*ra i 
5% 53C*I W #t^R ?t®3 II 
*TOR *R3C®3 fiftt*! *lf^si I 
^tfTO srftt? || 

53ft® foil c*tH*rMt <3fj m i 

4E3 Of*t 3Sf3t«T| fNt^3 || 

»5 fa *Rt* 5 % ftm fft?t I 
»wgc? mtre ii 

*3? dt<*rt^t m :cat ft? Mtf«t i 

few ctwj orfir f c?*t ?<fa ii 
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^sitesfloi fw5 *nc<t < 2 tc?f*t®ri i 
*m& *rtf?i®Ti ii 
si^f c*rt5^ fsi i 

^TRC^ omtsw 11 

jrc? sfa mft s^rl i 
'srfsrf? stsr 3 CT feeri n 

f%W1 *HS*I CnM*Tt%sI I 

c?*r fsna ^r. 5 f sta ^fwi w ii 
<HM* tfs?t ^gs* ^?ri i 
c*r! Sri sjpt fwi n 
®W5 stfsral VF! '5rfa s *f *tferl I 
*FfcC5 srft’l'l *CTtfsRI1 II 
^raw.'i f ^ %tu ^fa*rl i 
viwl JS& ?tfwf3 f^C& ^tt^Tl II 
£®1 sp$W F«p 5 i | 

JRR f a?t wf SR? ^WSRI || 

^c«r ys w *hsrwi ?«t«fcsj i 
*tft**l %5^f*l f®f®3tCf ^tCT II 
<501175 ^Hf51 3t*fl w wfasi I 
srffasR <^t *rf® n 

C*f^ sic® 'sttfa w - ^ ^fR75 STtftffll II 

c*rt®i ftsrft srr i 

rt?1 C’lW , a? s tfC7? *|S«R II 

c’ttfaw c’ttfsrfsR cur% i 

?W1 5F3 ** S(W ^rtfsrai i£|«R II 
siir ?t*d «rr#srtw 5?f? i 

*tWt? ®tf%9i 3i?i *it*rfk?5 SJtfij II 
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<sc<i C’ft'fapft ®tt^1 i 

C$fit ®ltf*T®11 -i 

■w w w* wm? «tt*t*R i 
(?rtt f^1-“l^i ^ 4«R i 

C<2W*C*ff UK fesfl I 
artefatc? ■srtfinrc • 
'S ! ® ? n *f?rai w i 
5 $ <rs ^5 u 

®5?t ^f? <£l ffl 5FC5R ?PR I 

srmfa't-i ?t*ri <w ii 

^ 'sttf’i <2fc^*t i 

^ *rc^tf«nri ?c5f *f?c® «itf^t»n n 

W? 5RTO •£$ '*tt*53f w I 

3MC?t fat*W 3ft Rfl II 
?■ ^C5 C^C®? f I 
3tfWt3 ^>Dft*t C*ltf^ II 
*lfrp5l 5FC^S 'sm <3ft! '5ItOTf»IW I 

'"Tfsrt? skr? |e.»n -swt 4f3E*l n 

fjp fer? m\ ts*j? ^ i 

^SSPRf 6»l ?|C? ^ fe 5t*ft II 

3C<I fsftl W f^RH 3^3 I 

<3fs f*f5W®1 3!R *tt§3 II 

'Sm ^fej f ^ ^ *f3*f W I 
faff ftft? ’StW RE® 3f3cf1 RSR II 
*W|>®33 <4$ *1*1*1 ’SJtsfTtR I 
®lf»T5*rt*fE3 3ft| Rft II 

ftRE®? I 

silSWBS'ftl 3*11 <§33*tt3^ II 
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5JA?t ^ STlfa 'St? I 

ta^a^Ma «Tte5l At CT II 
SilaCTa ^ttf^l'lt asfe ’Wl I 
ca fafsrta ®tsl asa? «ta«t ii 
C? c? c*lt* ?C? ?fw ’It* I 

at^s ®rstc®t w *tT? r 
cata* ^tara At ® 'o^rtw i 
bl^a CnWfAJ srl Sit'S 'SWIta II 
atatfa3-sftsitaa-as'f , a 58Tt?Tt? I 
srfti/w a*ata ’tfa ’st'H’ttfcffa ii 

tf® sifsrsataaaitartca c«fa??re ft®ta ^ n 

afs-raataa srt^f ?*t w.% ^4 stale? i ®a[C*iT «Wa gt «iraa 
atarw 'srgat? s^atf*!® ?tsi i trta >2t«m «rc^ ?tat? sinr-a^a a^ 
^aa t»rwjti?i? *?f§ a^ai state® i tstc® fosmaa®, 'tt’sr^atar s 
SWf$— At fiiFraat atat? f^a ’erfwt? abates? I #5C5ltf^^ 
atata st®tf*t®ta at? 'ttsai ata si, fWtlts f®fa sNcaa aca *tgsta 
§wt? ®r^2T5 e l ^feltfesn afaal ftrf*fS «TtC®, fcstSia 

fefs saaat aa'st’ja $ft®1 sftrai ’ftf ® stal 'srrfsatt®* i ?.aasa 
art atai ca fa*ai*t %a flea ^<2tf®f§® states*, t?i ®tsta artj slat* 
ajfac®c® i At <aes f ?pc® ^rts stacks rtjtca *?ms a*a® 'Ststa 
C‘2tasftsi1a siesta apf® state? aftrai tats «its rt?i®staa ^ i 
■3tsc*ica f*ifa® states— 

stitch *njfs®ts%ta; 
bmst®^svita®ts. i 

>«>a Jta>tesr awirrttft flsn^w fossiescas *m fafst® s* i 
®as f®ts sifamtaa 'e fawtfttaa fsrf*tc®fse*H i tsta fa$® faaa*i 
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nfkegof frfs i sifsro- 

sit«r 8e«s Sts *wf<s ^5tff?t i 3ra:“iCT <s*t fafsrattf*— 

*mc*f 

«53P^ f%C«i1 6^<tK I 
f*R?WSf f f?R l 2| c t I IT 
*Wl*RK <SB<K?t <£fWt II 

.spststcsra wra *rct3 ?^rtfw*r i 


Maninuka Mohan Bose. 



PA DAS OP CAN DID AS A 
By 

Manindka Mohan Bose, M.A. 

1. In the Sahitya Parisad edition of Cajjdldasa the follow- 
ing song is attributed to this poet in the form noted below : — 

erTfen <4 to ftfrs 

*rfV, fa cti? c®rf^r i 

%5®I ^fsral 'Q St* CTf^f 

'5t^?J fTO*l Ctff^T II 
^5*1 ^f5T?r! ^KFl 

WN ^ I 

eiffa Flf5C5 Hftfej 

5BIT5 CS<& II 

*ITO TOtCTO Jfpl? 

*rffro *TOH ^rtc*t i 

*rtTO arrt*t*p 

^?N-CWfPI II 

from sitfroi w®iw Clift’s 

tori *if?31 i 
to:? >®tCT5 

TOW 3??l cn®T II 

Song No, 311. 
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But in the Sahitya Parisad edition of the Padakalpataru, 
the same song is attributed to Jnanadasa in the following 
form : — 

srtf’rai 

JtsFfa wt c®*i li 
*lfV C5, CTt<! C^lfa I 

%s^i <ff?nn 'Q Stir c^f^i 

fwi c?fV ii 

fi(55| W tfWl %6C5l 

srffft Ftfe® mto 

sflPW Gl ? 1 II 

f*WPt *Ttf^RI1 

*ifwi cw i 

®5t»l*ft 5 T <PW f*tf3b5 

*ra«i ^ cs?i H 

Vol. II, p. 152. 

We have this song in the Basumatl edition of the Padavall, 
the Ban gab as I edition of the same, the Battala edition of the 
Padakalpataru, and in Ramanlmohon Mallick's edition of 
Candidas;!. We note below an adoptable version of the song 
with different readings in smaller types : — 


STtfsrsI 4 %f*l^* 

'srot * *af^rl m i 
*tfart-*rt*tc* • f*Rp» 

* -5R51 0551 || 
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fo CTt? ’-c^fa i 
%5®J ?f*Wl 'Q $t? v 

'stg? 4 ° f®3*i wPr ii a 5 * * n 
^ 5*1 5 1 ^fsRTl 4 * 

*if^ 1 * «mt«r ®cm i 
Slffa 1 » 5tf5C® urtftw c*nj*i * * 

*rtf*i^ 4 * <st*i i 

*PR! 

mf*w nt^ta ! 5rtc ,, i i 
m’l? *rtf«r® ^Ft^i 

^%si ®?ro-ortCT i 1 v 
f*rat*T ertfarl ®«iw ' 4 

?®?t ' • *ifwi c*w * • i 
tfiifpi ' 1 4 ’artOT” ’ * 
si 5 «t *» «tf«w pw '* n 

♦rfim 

5 <rft%, 's®, ; %t*f, j 

4 ' 5 *-*: s *rfi*, w, ^ ; 

* *P[?, IV ; ^Hrsi, - 4 «. . 

* fewtc»t, m 3 

* ; 

* *rf<t <*, <&?, & v. 3 »&, *t®»rt, *ra 3 

" ®*rtCT, *W, ^ 'i? 3! 3 

v CT, <TO1 } 6ltf, 3 

4 CTfas, *f*K, *: ; c»it«<r®, n? 3 

1 0 W 3 

4 ‘ ^ 1 ?, *w, va. ■, 

>x >* ftfipl %5C»t fclk®, ( c 6 r 55), ^5 ; (°5fipro), *tM1 3 

4 » *tfsm, *I»K, «<r, *: ; 
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i8 ; 

J ‘ C^*l, W ; ^ J 

»* W, w, 5 

> * <W j 

>v uq^ &tf* w, % ^ i 

* * c*fa*, *w, '<=9, ^ is, 33 (*iiitvi) ; 

*o-*o ntt$ wi, (mit**), ( wi *nt^° j ) j 

(•itit**) j° *iffni,° wf ; 

» *-» . w s^m, w, } 5^*rtcn,° ; 

>*-** ^t$*,° ^>rc (*rtiw»), w, <Sm: * *firal, *w (*ttJrte*b wl 
*t»fl ; 

*«-** *nic*ni*»T cr*, *r*rc, ^ra *Fn <?H *i* j ^tcf ^3 ^®tt% 
ww, wt (*ttit**), iwiifi i 

It should be observed that the son" is attributed to 
Candldasa in the Parisad edition of the songs of this poet, 
in the Basumatl edition of Candldasa, and in the Padaratna- 
kar of Kamalakantadas compiled in 1213 B.S. (1806 A.D.). 
But in the Padakalpataru (both in the Siihitya Parisad edition, 
as well as in the Battala edition), and in live other manuscripts 
of the work consulted by the editor of the Sahitya Parisad 
edition, in the Padarasasara of Nimanandadasa, in the two 
alternative versions noted in the Sahitya Parisad edition of 
the Padas of Candldasa (p. 139 ), in the Sahitya Parisad manus- 
cript No. 2041, in Ramanimohan MalliclPs edition of the 
Padas, in the Padaratnavall and Padalaharl, this song is 
attributed to Jhanadasa. As there is a complete unanimity 
in the different versions of the Padakalpataru, which is an 
authentic production compiled in the early part of the 18th 
century A. 3)., we are led to believe that this Pada was in that 
remote period passing in the name of Jhanadasa, and that 
the name of the author of the song was afterwards changed 
to Candldasa by some over-zealous person either intentionally 
or by mistake, and thus the Pada obtained currency in the 
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name of Candldasa in some quarters. This is also to be 
observed that we cannot get this song in any of the antho- 
logies of Candldasa that are in the Bengali manuscript library 
of the Calcutta University. 

The Bhanita, as we find it in this song, is bereft of the 
characteristics of a true Bhanita. Merely the insertion of 
the name of the poet in a corner of the song cannot serve 
the purpose of identification for which the Bhanita is primarily 
introduced. The chief characteristic of a full Bhanita is to 
introduce the name of the patron, or Guru, or of the deity 
to whom the author owns allegiance, along with his own 
name, such as — 

i 

or W itUl I 

( 

Here we find that Krsnadasa Kaviraja has put in the 
names of Rtipa and Raghunatha with his own name, in order 
to point out definitely that he was that Krsnadasa who 
received inspiration from these two great Yaisnava saints. 
As there are many Krsnadasas among the Yaisnava worthies, 
it can be easily understood that without such characteristic 
marks of distinction, the composition of one Krsnadasa 
may pass in the name of another Krsnadasa. So, the name 
of Yasull associated with Badu Candldasa in the colophon 
is a characteristic mark of Candidasa's Bhanita. But 
in the Bhanita, as we have it in the Pada noted above, the 
name of Candldasa can be put in the place of Jnanadasa 
without much difficulty, and we presume that something of 
this nature has taken place in the Pada under review here. 

Notes about the different readings : — 

Line 1. Though both and g are used in the first 
person, yet the verbs ending in ^ represent the older forms, 
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and, therefore, we adopt the form in this place, as has 

been done in the Parisad edition of the Padakalpataru. The 
form which is the more simplified form, has been used 

in the Parisad edition of Caijdidasa. ^ comes from the 
affix Ssj, ^\§, (farther simplied to ^ and frequently used 
in poetry) added to the verbal base in ^ to signify the past 
tense. Compare the forms *it^> etc., used in Magadhl 

Hindi even at the present day. 

L. 5. i — The Parisad edition has while 

the Padakalpataru (Parisad edition) has adopted the reading 
| In both these cases the last word with 

or makes it extremely difficult to bring out a clear 

significance of the line. We are, however, of opinion that 
this is a noun, representing C«T*n as in C*f*TI 5 in 

which form it is often used as a noun both in colloquial and 
written languages. This has been transformed into 

C*lf*T for the sake of good rhyming with the word of 
the 7th line. Changes of this kind are undoubtedly very 
common in our language. We often use c^t *tf % for C^^tl 
in spoken dialect. The use of or for f^1 is even 
found in the : — 

i p. 212. 

^ Mt I p. 215. 

There is, therefore, no difficulty in taking as a noun. 
It forms a compound word with meaning “ fortune’s 

writ.” The line will then mean — 44 Dear friend ! How 
peculiar is my Luck !” 

L. 8. means high, as in — 

^ fa I 

means mountain. So, the sentence means — “I climbed 
over the mountain hoping to get on a higher level, but my 
luck is so bad that I now find myself sunk in fathomless 
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water.” In the reading f5rs*T Stfpl §&csi found in the 

Padakalpataru, the significance of f?(5?T is not quite clear. 
The word is not even found in the Bengali Dictionary of 
Babu Jnanendramohan Das. Perhaps the word has been 
coined to mean a low place in contrast to | 

LI. 12-15. These four lines are not found in the 
versions of the Padakalpataru. They may be later additions. 

Last line. SBPI must be taken as a compound 

word. This line will then mean — “A weapon which is more 
powerful than death.” 

2. In the Siihitya Parisad edition of Capdidasa, the song 
No. 340 is attributed to Candldasa in the following form : — 

‘WiPBm ftf% 

qtNw m i! 

Ill, CWT OT* I 

cwc* c AUm c?? n 

PPp 'stfsRTl sfPrai 

C’W® *ft|ei <4 I 

Ilpw? lAI i£| II 

«(1t^ C^t« »?tW 

Ipnc® iict? ^ i 

<4 fast *itfan <4^ca st%i 

c^5|i? CW? II 

f<3R fa* ■®r.‘l ^C*l 
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cqx|% far wa C*tX. 

xtfxx cxtxi i 

ftXX XXCX «lfs^ XXCX 

liixf® 'sral ii 

P^ftCX X*X fafl Xtfx XX 

Xl CXfX CXtW I 
^Wl xHx XXtX f=itXt 

^rxfx xxx :gtx a 

This sons i s also found in the Padakalpataru, and in some 
old Bengali manuscripts, from which we have adopted the 
following version : — 


W ^txc’xs’ fife 

cxfxre xx i 

WX %jcx xxx xfxc® 

xifxix 8 cx xxxx 8 ii 

X$, CXXX* CXX’ 1 

xx xtextx cwx xfxr.x k 

CW.il ‘ X%X CWX' "II > 
*fX$X figiscx xfxXI «lt4CX 

twx Xttx" 5 CXX’ * I 
xfStx fsscx xi^x X'Stx 

XWX (5' 8 xflS <£|X’ 8 II 
XXX-XtXX XIW CXXX ’Hex 

xctx ^x’ 8 i 

>a nsx xsttfxxi 4<rc3 stfxxi 

XfsX C^XX CXX * 11 
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foil feu W fafasp ’ ’ 

*ftsj?* v uferai 4 * cnei t 
*reu ^fe^rl *ru*ri ufare 

«rtfeu' • ^ufe c*pi # 

oswfe <8T^tW Uspt C*H 3fa 

Utfe*£* ' CUT31 I 

^C=1? *I3W * 7 U3CU 

vflUfe U’3$3P '5t?1 It 

Fesfettu ^5 furl'* pttfe 

Ul Cffa ©wur C?rtC? I 

siwi *rt*tfu uuct’- 8 f?t%' * 

*rMu ucu?* * w.*i n 

* u<*n up*r, w, w i utu, «r» *tfe i 

1 Ufa 5 * C3, W, *PR j Ut*W fa, % 1 I 

» 3^3, <53® | 

«-« 3tfa?TO|5lfe *13, *PR, %»► j °»I3W, *1331 ; Utfara 01 fen 33, j 
Utfa C33U UPIFB *13, W I 

* fa3l, U* j C3UU, 3R3 I 

* 3Ff33>3, *W, %H, W I 

1 cn, vw, vn, *r* i 

w-v 0|3('5-JpPrtt’t, U?3tC<t, '53 ! , 3 ; ‘WC3 3f«®I, *R* I 

* cues, m - 1 

* • CT, ?M ; OT, W I 
15 3t3, w, W I 

1 3 *133# b- '-t'Sfea *lf33E^ WV8 ftjffefat® 8 *refe «rtc? :— 

Ufe3 UfatCiJ «1%I 

C^UCU 5 tfeC3 <7H? I 
uwu-ufeu c^iu mu 

3CU- fU?fU3I CU5 II 


2 
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W ; °cs?, I 

i 8-i 8 *S>lr I 

1 1 TO, *PK, *lr% I 
S% m, Z\r<\ | 

i - -V8 ^<F, <W *?Str I 

4V *?t*ra, <W, W I 

iS> *tf*ft1, ***, sas, 5s.tr i 

■* ° «rrf*t®r, i 

1 4 *tf?*(, i 

*' ^lf®H5F, & I 

** ^rgr, 5^^, 5s>v i 

** c^t^, s»?f ; *to, v, to*i ! 

,a W, 5>% 5»5, ^»tr I 

** to*, *m* i 

Notes about the different readings : — 

LI. 1-2. This song is interesting, because we have here a 
narration of all the characteristics of true love. It is a fact 
that all love love beauty, and enjoyment of bliss is the object 
of love. So, love, beauty and bliss go together. Tn lines 1-2, 
we have an assertion of this nature. They state that pleasant 
love aims at the enjoyment of bliss, and is associated with 
beauty. The reading <ftj% is, therefore, more explicit 

than ! «rt*PfF C* fife of the Padakalpataru and the Parisad edition. 

LI. 3-1. Here (gold) stands for beauty, just as 
for bliss, and *?R for love. The poet says that love becomes 
all the more enjoyable when it is associated with beauty and 
bliss. The reading *$[? of the Padakalpataru must, therefore, 
be given up for of the other versions. 

LI. 5-7. Here the poet expresses his admiration for the 
creator who has built up the feature of love by mixing up 
the elements of beauty and bliss. 

LI. 8-15. Now the poet speaks about the sources of love, 
beauty and bliss, stfwl (nectar) which symbolises bliss, lies 
hidden in the ocean, for the tradition says that it came out of 
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the ocean when it was churned. How could the creator find 
such a rare thing for building up the feature of Love ? 
Similarly, gold lies hidden in the womb of the earth, and 
spfspsitif^, the arrows of cupid, are mysterious in nature. But 
all of them have been brought together by the wonderful 
creator to build up the feature of love. 

The rest of the piece presents little difficulty. 

3. In the Sahitya Parisad edition of Candidasa, we have 
the song No. 389 in the following form : — 

WS ^1 ! 

^ faf*t CTtet^l II 

fW fa I 

STRICT ^91 <sfaO! II 

51WC® TOlfS $C«t f?3 Mtgfa I 
of*tfafi ?? m fad fwi ?tfa ii 
?}C5<( *tt*( sttfam I 

*rtt3 ^ ^tot ^1 t 
'SRSfl fa «?tW s£|Sf^5 fac<l ntC5 I 

<4sr c<2ft oits ii 

'sm sw wtfsrai 3oifa c? 1 

C*t 'SRC?! <3f® Of? <2fT c t I- 

SfSfaffi m C<m 3*tWf 1 

^ifsrapCT ?rpE(c 5 fa** &mi 11 

This song is in the Payara metre. But in the University 
manuscripts Nos. 292, 298, and 3300 we have a song breathing 
the same spirit and based on the same materials, attributed 
to Candidasa in the following form : — 

aNfat? 

®r*i ow $c*r si >ifa? ^ 

^ ^ f^f»t cnt?t?5i i 

c?«n f9i%i ot*i o?w 

^ 9fif5t ’III?! II 
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wfg mft <$*rf% wfn*f i 

stffaj* ?ic?n ?tt'< <5*i mnn-br 

st^tn ^fs« ^s\ n 

«POTl fa StW fa% iffflfa ntf 

®en fa i^SR C'2t*l ^t? I 

'sfn ^ Mif? wiw wjc*r wi <sw 

C^faP CT ’Jfn s?C? II 
p^rtc^ wn c-m fa '®rfaei m 

^ ^*rt*Rj sflw i 

sttwi *n §te® c*re utrafa vrt?p c i c^ 

*wtt faro srtcm «ftw n 

This song is in the long TripadI metre. As there is 
wonderful similarity in these two versions, we conclude that 
one has been formed from the other. This is a very typical 
illustration of how Candid asa’s songs have been manipulated 
in later times. 

4. In the Sahitya Parisad edition of the Padakalpataru, 
the following song is attributed to Candidas!! : — 

C’TTf*! *TOCn fitfa ncn nen 

CWt$ ftfafl nrfn I 
CT CnW *fatn OTfa 4Wntn 

'8t®l cn n^fnc® vffft n 
Hen Hfnfan m 

fen wttw c 5 ! ent^n i 
Sr) ew *rtH ^rtfa ctw 

listen froft %t # 

4 w«ri ^sfsrai nrfen stnl 

4W *t^t i 

'wrWw? nen ent^t *rte$ wen 

ctr«t >nwntn ii 
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<|\St &SC® ^tf’TfW 'f fyCs 

sfc? c?yi sit 3 ? yfy i 
yt®f JTtf^S Sf^ll fa'f c® 

ycyy ?facy ^srtfa 11 

'srtyy «j»h ^yy 

cyyty csp*ty sntr i 

i ®wfy wc»«t yyy fyeyi 

yew e*o ?tfi? n 
ycyt?y yjfy y^tcyi I 

'st^ty f»sy fyys-H-fyyry 

yay ysfyyi yleyi n •& n 
y&f?yi srtc^ f^fw^-yte© 

yfyyi cyt*Sty ^tc5 i 
^5tc£pi yyn fayey yyy 

cyty cy %?fy =®rtcw ii 
^t*» ?tey «cf%f ^fvs 

c*rcy «rtf fypyl yy i 
fyfyfss-fycy myjtes ^?tey 

yyty ye? yi yy » 

?tf*ral =rwft ^d ssiw ■gfs 

<st*i cy ^f%«il yd i 

y®i fyp yftey ??y yyey 

cyytfy cysyey %c$ * 

^y ?y yey y*fy <sy 

^yfy yt'eyi^yl yt^sly i 
<sr*i cy ?^$ ^y cy ytf*s 

yfsr cy yyy yt^5t*» n 
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iflfe 5mnm«r I 

oQ*R ^tet<! ^T$r I, 

This song is also found in the Sahitya Parisad edition of 
Candidasa, in the Battala edition of the Padakalpataru, and 
in the Calcutta University manuscript No. 292. But in all 
of them, this song has been split up into two songs, the 
first ending with C*l $f®TSTl and the second 

beginning with etc. We give below an 

adoptable version of the former with different readings noted 
from the four copies mentioned above. 

cai^ a?tca Ma ' aca aca 

ca^rtt fi5fa*e.al ’W as fa i 

ca * cat'll atrfa cwfa *<ia*ala 

ca asfaca ntfa 5 w 

f*tca f»ia-^ fafac® • at^i 

ara-*?t*i1 8 ca cat%a i 
Srtfa atfe caw 'sisca * ca wra • 

'stetca fnat¥ #ta r 
ca> a«a aagfa i 
atfe «Ftca fafa c?a v are\afa v 

faafcsi ata wfa n if* n 
■dafa are '3t« s i ca 

a§ f^' • sea 1 • ate? i 
jsias sr ®ai oftai 1 ‘ ca 1 1 ^ai 

asfr*! atata 5 ’ ii 
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*tot? ijp*r 

¥<ff%5 sh i 

or *ittm 'orfas * 

Offa Of' * CT*ra 9* II 

><1* * *«ti tsfsrcn ^tft? tt?ti 

c*fe *rft *rft‘ * i 

«rt*rlwa *r« atSft sites wot 

OK liflRfa *ftt » 

*3fam 5 * siftor 'sffwl *fPtoi 

srHsi qoicfs ^t 5 * i 

iiit (isos srtfSj> ’ or 
*a«rtor v «ttwv v ’tfo ii 

*1TS? Of *rtf®C® Pftfsfl ffoc® 1 * 

ownr * ?ttn jfw' • i 

s^fatoi* 1 ^tf tt^wpi 53 

<5c? of f%f^«.’n wtoi r 1 

*iiim 

^w, i 

Stfe, w I * (*) 

'ttr? otfw, ®ra c® oir, «rt*f si*! sf?, *a? i 
^ oitc^, »w, w i 
iii 5c®i, =5iF C^fN sitft oict’ tftn *t«tr nfafaS) 
t*T* no * i sftt i 

of w <a wtw, i 

tffl^ST i&^fir, W ; llipf 0 , W (if) I 

^t*r, *w, (if) i 

fiff vtzr, v* (if) ; srl fir*, *»< i 

Wfif»l «, «»* } «fill»t UO, <5* (&) I 
*tf**1, j ’Sttn, ^ (if) I 
Sffttf, *PR, W (if) t 


ftfSB), <!S ! 
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> 8 C*, W I 

^1 5t%1, CWW C*l»ltC9 «tt, W (&), *** (°C*N1 

c* c*tc*i c* ; °*t9 »u^ ^T, ** i 

9t?> ^9* I 

n-n 'STfftft* ^9* j *59* (&) l 

»v-> v 99, ***, ^ (&) ; 9*C9 cm ^Pf, W 1 

** ^ i 

*-*• 9ltw <W; °9lC9°, W (&) ; *F!9 9f9C9 Wfft, Wj 

9*C9 ftft, W (9$) I 

>i-r> 9tf, <39*1 f*% ^9t9 *ff99F# S59TO “«lt*R V\*f Nltfa ^ 
9$9ttS I 

Now, we find that eleven lines beginning with eft 9*1 
<il^t9g 993Sfir and ending with c*ff*t C9 C9**R W9 have been omitted 
in the Parisad version of the song as noted in the Pada- 
kalpataru. The editor has, however, given us under different 
readings all the eleven lines included in a version of the song 
that he found in a manuscript which he had consulted. As 
these lines are also found in the Battala edition of the 
Padakalpataru as well as in other two versions we have noted 
above, we conclude that these lines were in the original song, 
and hence we have adopted the version noted above. 

The last eight lines have been condensed into four in the 
Battala edition of the Padakalpataru in the following form : — 

3tf® tec <5 f ftps 

a?*n «rt* 5it% i 

*rtw ct Jitfaus 5fml 

li 

In doing so, the following four lines have been totally 
omitted from this version : — 

tsfjrai srt^caf * 11*0 

*Tl*R *TC*lt'5 i 

And, ifffSSfa 5? 

C*l II 
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But as they are in the Sahitya Parisad edition of Candi- 
dasa, and in the alternative version of the Padakalpataru of 
the Parisad edition, as well as in the University manuscript 
No. 292, we are in favour of retaining them in the adoptable 
version of the song. 

The most interesting misreading seems to have cropped 
up in the line I The sense seems to be 

this — Who says that Dhanvantari excels others in his 
curative capacity, for he even does not know the medicine 
that can cure the malady of love. 

About the form of the song. The version of the Pada- 
kalpataru of the Parisad edition should be split up into two 
songs, as has been done in the other versions, otherwise there 
shall be two Dhruva padas in the same song which is some- 
what unusual. There are also examples of the same topic 
running through two consecutive songs, as in the songs Nos. 
80 and 81 of the Paris id edition of the Padas of Candidasa. 
So this sort of treatment is not without a precedent in the 
Padavall literature. 

There is also an important observation which we wish to 
make in this connection. In the Parisad edition of the Padas 
of Candidasa, there are fifteen Padas included in the sub- 
division under the heading of 'SRR C*fteT (Krisna’s adven- 

tures of love undertaken by his own initiative). It appears to 
us that these songs have been collected from various pieces of 
musical compositions each of which was complete in itself. 
This section has been arranged under sub-sections like 

(in the guise of a gipsy), C3C*t (in the guise of a 

shop-keeper), C3C*t (in the guise of a magician), etc. 

This shows that the author has tried to deal with the various 
aspects of Krsiia’s love adventure. But the songs as they 
have been arranged show that isolated Padas from different 
pieces have been collected together, without taking care 
to maintain the connection which each pada bears to 
the whole piece from which it was picked up. For the 

3 
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purpose of illustration, let us take up the section under the 
heading of c^C*t (in the guise of a gipsy). There 

is only one Pada included in this section, and that is 
also incomplete. Towards the end of this Pada, we find 
that Kf§na asked for a cloth of Radha as a reward. It 
runs thus — 


1 ® f%3 *ff? 'STftfcFS 

to i 

c*W 'sts? ’Wftc® m cti? fere 

^ *ff? 5?1 Wfaf ll” 

TO «rt^ C^f ’It'S <51 5T<3 CTO 

<5?CT SIT'S TO \” 

“gf? Tftft Wffe ^f? fWl CTO C*T5 'sfa 
'STI H 

C3tsn 3?t^1 TO C 5 ^ O vftsl 

^ TO l” 

fas? TO 31#t¥l C3 m TO 

TO spi OTO »TtTO II 

Here Krsna has pressed his claim in an admirable 
manner, holding fast to it inspite of the threats of Radha. 
But what actually came out of the negotiations is not given 
in this Pada. The author has abruptly finished the song 
with the Bhauita of his own without giving us a picture 
of the final stage of the adventure. Perhaps this was in 
another song closely following it, but that has not been 
quoted here. 

As a typical illustration of how one topic is continued 
through a series of Padas, we may take up the sub-section 
under the heading of CTOtftft CTOt I There are three Padas 
in this sub-division. The first begins by saying how a 
CWfWt or mystic woman came to the land of Vraja. It 
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ends with the enquiry c*N1 3^0$ ^rf^T sgfa ^ (where 

have you come from) ? The second Pada begins with the 
answer of Krs^a to this query, thus — 

TOOK ^ 

I etc. 

<c Krsna said cunningly that his home was at Mathura, 
from where he had come to Vrndavana,” thus maintaining 
the connection with the first song of this series. The second 
song ends with an enquiry about the house of Vrsabhanu, 
the father of Radha — 

fsmtfm, c*t«ri i 
stg? i! 

In the third song we find that Krsna has entered into 
the house of Kadha — 

OTRtfo^ C3C*( 

3tfWl C#rm SC* I etc. 

Einally Radha could recognise Krsna in his disguise, 
and the result, as it usually happens in such cases, was 
the union of the two — 

"Tfa fWFl B 

W* ftfo 

5f*Wl Sitter I 
m TOI II 

This is the nature of continuing a topic through a series 
of songs. This sort of continuity has not been maintained 
in many of the songs included in llfW? ^3* CwW I We are, 
therefore, of opinion that these songs testify to the existence 
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of more Padas of connected topics of which we know nothing 
at present. 

About the author of the fifteen Padas included in this 
section. Eivc of them have clearly the Bhanitas of Dvija 
Candldasa. In the sub-section we have, as we 

have said before, three Padas, of which the first two bear the 
Bha^ita of Dvija Candldasa. Hence, the third, which is con- 
nected with this series, may also be taken as the composition 
of this poet. The first song of the series under the heading of 
C^C*I ends also with the Bhanita of Dvija Candldasa. 
The first song of the sub-section C3C*t is attributed 

to Dvija Candldasa ; we may, therefore, conclude that the 
other two songs of this section must also be the composition 
of this poet. In this way most of the songs of this series 
may be attributed to Dvija Candldasa. Eurther enquiry 
may show what connection has this Dvija Candldasa with 
Badu Candldasa of the pre-Caitanya period. 

The adoptable reading of the second part of the song 
is this — 


8 * srtft i 

* StCHf 5PR fapfi 

’ c*l 1 590 fife II 
k f fa I 

II 8 * II 

sites? 5 5 *rtcsr * ' 

^fm\ cst%a i 

1 * ^*R fsRlW W 

C?rW CT II 
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sts afa «p^i » 8 * • 

crc* » * «n^ faai ' * aa i 
fafkasa 1 * at* «rtf%ratC5 to *• 
natn are al 4 ’ aa ii 
stfaai mnft retfe 

(71 atfkal atft | 

aa fk *rt?ret sfta to 

caatfa capita iV ftft ,v » 
'daaiTt 1 *^ acaatfa'Sa 

va«rf^ ’ - ^ttsaiftsi cfsisi * • i 

ast* <7t ” ®a (7i ** ntft® 

af? C* *m C'*1'5l*t *» || 

Slfsift ' 8 Bt^ft 

^ <7i ' * atna at® i 
at^kt ** fa are '* B^tPtn acft 

«*m 51 8 atsta 11 ’ an® n 

aifrwa 

8 at?, w (<w)» *a* i 
' aaa, na* i 

» I5t^>i, <8® ; afta, nat i 

• C»|t*f*, *PR ; C*!*l*, I 

• carets, *pr i 

• <8*^, (aft) ; fa* tea, a** i 
aw, w ; awra, aaa i 

v a* awtaa, aaa i 
» fa®% nat ; faa^, a»a i 
* • at?, *pr, as* i 

“ fsf***, aw (na?) s fBfassta, sa 5 (a®) i 
" ®tw, aw (aft) i 
»» Btw, aa* } w i 
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»•->. CTffVlt W j W I 

>«-»« C*t I 

»•-»* *rtarftf ^tni, w (wj i fwif^a c*rnit* 

w (*&) 5 fm «rrftw, w i 

»* ftsn, w (^>), i 

»v-»v f+W ^(1 ]^ri>, *PK I 

»* 5Tt?, v5<p (lit) ; CT, I 

i®«tCT 'St®! C«sf ?CT, *S>% ; °«tt^'Sft, <HF ( W) I 
'» cn, nns i 
" c»t, (^), I 

"• 's* (*pr) ; nt^ra, w i 

'• ij%®i, *t»rc, w i 
'» TO, <«F, »t»K I 
*»-** Tt$f®ia 'scfe, w i 
:iftt®f cto», m i 

5. In the Parisad edition of Candidas^ the following 
Pada is attributed to Candldasa in the following form : — 

*tc*rtw 

TO^*t ^pPp c^tfacroi 

©iftra *rtWt c“W i 

wtro c’wi fas? sra 

ftto frfat® crot ii 
«rw '®rtf?iCT <$^1 

W* 

^*i sracf ^rw»r 

wi ^ferl cfff«f ii 

^ cm TO“f *rrt5^ *Rft 

ftn cstw 'tfaTO i 

c*rfa *nwtir ii 


PPR 
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TO? 19TOS1 

c*r 5T5^rt? m i 

’artwi c*rt^ *mrfa topi 

sifac® srtfro cto ii 

Song No. 90. 

This son g is also found in the University manuscripts 
Nos. 291, 282 and 297, from which we have collected the 
following adoptable reading : — 

TOlR » 

5 TO retfaOTI » TO » 

8 * c*tw * i 

.■jfro ’ TOa c^i*ri fas? via v 

3tf«(P5 ^Tfat'-s CTO 4 II 
■rtfc 4 * ct 5 • 'sjsict ‘ 1 df*nn 4 ' atfror 
¥*i m. fi i 

TO ’ • 4 » *’stcr 58 to 4 * 

" $fSm c^f*r ii 

*tca <?U3 ?t#t TOft 

fan extern vifiRtW ' ’ i 
?n artfa 4V '* stca cro '• 

^T5 CPfa *|TOr II 

p€lwm atfa '* w u fawifafal ’ * 
fft ” ^ i 

-ptCT? ctto nro to*i 

*ifaro nfaw ii 

4 511?, »W* *ffa I 

* *t«r «rt«, *»“) I 

cnfaRtta TO, *»». j c*tfa to 3?, ^as i 


MT* 
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* W i I 

* I 

* CW, *W *s*i i 

* fefoll, %s»l I 

v qoi, *pr i 

* C**t, *PR, %»>, I 

».-». *p)»t, *tnt ; 'sitfjrai, i 
»• < «nf i it»(, »m?, i 

» * cfrsfl, *pr ; cfcfafl, w i 
>»->» «TfofiM»Pt, %5>i| 

1 * *»> ; HI, W } TOC*, *PR I 

»« "SITS’!, I 

'• '9 < fl% ) *.»>, %&“» I 

» * '®rn^t<r, *ai i 

5V SftfTOI, ’’Pit, ^.Sl I 

1 * *«R, *»>; CW, **■> I 

'• vim, *»<) | 

* s *C*. *W j *S, W ; TOI, *»<! I 
«TOIt n»r* I 
** CV, *I»B, I 

We have another song of this nature in the Parisad 
edition of Candldasa : — 

*(1^ 

<2T3t<5 TfcTO C^tf5p*I 

cfffam ?sr^t c*w i 

cm ct 

frfare 5 trfirc® c*F*t n 
*&, cstca c*r ^f*ra shI 1 
ct ^i^tferai sn cm ^nn 

*rac*t ?m ^r«ri ii 
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5^. Jj^lL f 

^5TCT ^nm SORE 

«««rc ^feil orf*t n 
^ CPt? ?tft *tt«#f SRft 

fWl 5PC? ^ff^rtP I 
??tU5 ^SR ^f%? C*P*R 

f% b?*i '■mtw ii 

s^hmr *tcr? 'ort^rJOT 

< 3 ^ i 

*nrf1 *5t*!l *lt3 C=T '36t^t? 

fafafe *r 11 

Song No. 91. 

These two songs are almost similar ; the only difference 
is that in the Song No. 91, we have the following three 
additional lines — 

*lt, CatCif C * T ^ I 

CT m cm ^fatll 

sRicsf ?i«n ii 

And there are also variations in the last four lines of 
the Bhaiiitas thus — 

pcFm*! ^ woti wti 

ct si^stsr m i 

*utc*ra pm? ^t? e i 

»rf^5 sitfto CW 11 


4 , 


Song No. 90. 
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And 

I 

»wi wt*fl *rt? ^ cn stefa 

Iws fafiifa n 

Song No. 91. 

Besides these differences, these two songs are otherwise 
almost similar. We, therefore, cannot find what purpose 
is served by treating them as separate songs. They are 
rather two different versions of the same original song, and 
they should be treated as such. 



A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE SONGS OF 
GOVINDADAS 

By 

Biswap ati Chatjdhitri, M.A. 

Ramtanu Lahin Research Assistant, Calcutta University . 

The Vaisnava songs as we find them in the standard 
anthologies, do not always give us correct readings. The 
editors of these anthologies generally collect them either 
from manuscripts or from the Kirtaniyas. But none of 
these sources are reliable. 

The manuscripts differ so much in their readings 
that it is difficult to say which of them represents the 
correct text. These manuscripts were generally copied 
by half-educated men ; and most of these songs came 
down to them through the Kirtaniyas, who were even 
more illiterate than the collectors themselves. 

No wonder, therefore, that these manuscripts should 
contain faulty versions. Sometimes the readings are so 
misleading and corrupt that one cannot find any sense 
in them. 

The Vaisnava poets were mostly highly cultured 
men. Their songs were, therefore, occasionally couched 
in a subtle language, containing fine and beautiful ideas. 
It is not to be expected that illiterate or half-educated 
rustics would do full justice to the texts while reproduc- 
ing them. 

As for example, we find the following version of a 
song of Govindadas in the Vaisnava-padalaharl : 
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^ c&fe I! 

We are quite perplexed as to the meaning of the 
word *if?*^*j in the line The 

Padakalpataru gives us a little improved text, but not 
sensible enough to be accepted as a correct one. The 
version of the Padakalpataru is : 

ctffamto ^ ii 

We had to consult more than a dozen manuscripts 
to find out the correct text. 

It is the University MS. No. 324 which probably gives 
us a correct and reliable reading. It runs thus : 

«fM f*W#t 

** C&fc II 

The meaning is quite clear now. “ Oh my darling ! 
have respect for his high status ( ),” The word 

literally means “maintain.’ 5 

The songs of Govindadas, as we know, were exten- 
sively sung by the Klrtaniyas, most of which being in 
Brajabuli were misrepresented by them, as they were 
not well acquainted with that peculiar language. And 
the copyists, while collecting these songs from the 
Klrtaniyas, took them down verbatim. 

Then, again, Govindadas was a close follower of Vidyapati. 
He imitated the Maithili poet with such perfect skill that 
sometimes it is very difficult to distinguish his songs from 
those of Vidyapati. And whenever the Klrtaniyas by mistake 
have put the name of the one in the place of the other in the 
colophon of a song, it is very difficult to detect the mistake, so 
similar are their style and composition. 

Many songs of Vidyapati have thus been attributed to his 
follower Govindadas in the manuscripts and the published 
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anthologies, and the editors have not made any attempt to 
correct the mistake. 

Thus the song srN? ITfsfl c&?\” by Vidyapati has 

been attributed to Govindadas in the University MSS. Nos. 324, 
327 and 329, while it has been attributed to Jntoadas in the 
Sahitya-Parishat MS. No. 201. 

Thus we find quite a wilderness of readings in our old 
manuscripts. The reader will indeed be preplexed if he com- 
pares the texts of the various anthologies with those found in 
the old manuscripts. 

In order that textual inaccuracies may be avoided, as far 
as possible, and the pristine beauty of the poems may be 
preserved intact, there should be a serious attempt to 
examine all the available editions of Govindadas and the printed 
anthologies of Vaisnava songs with the help of the old manus- 
cripts lying in the libraries of the Calcutta University, the 
Sahitya-Parishat of Calcutta and other literary institutions. 

The present report will show some of the results, arrived 
at by us by pursuing our studies in this direction. 

The song beginning with the line, W JW ’SWfal 
esei” — has been found in the Calcutta University Manuscript 
No. 327, with the name of Govindadas in the colophon. But 
in the Sahitya-Parishat Manuscript No. 201 we get the same 
song with some variations in the reading, attributed to 
Jnanadas. Thus the difficulty arises as to whom the authorship 
of the song should be attributed to. This difficulty, however, 
is solved when we find the song attributed to the great poet 
Vidyapati, in such authoritative works as the Padakalpataru, 
Padamritasamudra, and Padakalpalatika. 

Vidyapati is a much earlier poet than Govindadas, so 
one cannot say that he imitated the latter. Then again 
the language and style of the song is typical of Vidyapati, 
and bears the stamp of his genius in a marked degree. 

We find the same song with the name of Jnanadas in 
the colophon of the Sahitya-Parishat Manuscript No. 201. 
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But the claim of Jnanadas is not at all strong, as we find 
his name in connection with this song only in one manus- 
cript (Sahitya-Parishat MS. No. 201). 

But with Govindadas the case is quite different. We 
get his name in the colophon of the above song in more 
than one manuscript (MSS. Nos. 324 , 327 , 329, Calcutta Uni- 
versity). The reason is obvious. Govindadas, as all of us 
know, was a close imitator of Vidyapati, just as Jnanadas 
was a close imitator of Candidas. Govindadas has very 
frequently given new recensions of Vidyapati’s poems. 
After about two hundred years, which separate the period 
of Vidyapati from that of Govindadas, it was found neces- 
sary to make new recensions of the former’s poems from 
time to time, in order to adapt them to the needs of the 
succeeding ages. Govindadas in many cases gave a new 
garb to the songs of the earlier poet. Hence so often do we 
find the poems of Vidyapati and Govindadas forming a 
tangle in the manuscripts as regards their authorship. 
We think the above song is a typical example of such a 
case. 

Now let us note the different readings of the song. 

w 3t*fl c^\ i 

— Vaisnava-padalaharl (attributed to VidySpati). 

W CTWfafa cm I 

— Mr, Nagen Gupta’s edition of the songs of Vidyapati. 

— C. U. MS. No. 327 (attributed to Govindadas). 

'3rts[.?rf«n >itf«rci C5?t i 

— C. U. MS. No. 324 (attributed to Govindadfts). 

w *rf*ra ^ c&v \ 

— Sahitya Parishat MS. No. 201 ^attributed to Jfianadas). 
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to ?fk 4ro ’rrotc? 

<i>\ ^ 5 ? 31 cm n 

— Vaisnava-padalahari (attributed to Vidyapati). 
TO 3f? 

<5^8 jptfe 3fe cm it 

— Mr. Nagen Gupta’s edition of the sonsjs of Vidyapati. 

*TC34F TO3 *tTOtc? 

*tfa ^5? 5(1 CW<P1 i) 

— C. 13. MS. No. 327. 

V53 t(f5( ^5^ 5(1 Of«1 II 

— C. U. MS. No. 324. 

^5 w«i ^ *itw 

<5*ft ^ OT II 

— Sahitya-Parishat MS. No. 201. 
C5t5tf? 3t3 453RI 44 ft 

«f^C e l *j3C3 w* *ltf*l 1 

— Vaisnava-padalaharl (Vidyapati). 

osM? 313 wra qq 

asiqq ntpi i 

— Mr, Nagen Gupta's edition of the songs of Vidyapati. 

C^Mf? srm to ^9cs ^fq 

«t4t*l JJ34 ^ *1tf*l l 

— C. U. MS. No. 824. 
CStgtfq faftfc C41 34 34 3t3? 

C4l «t4 31 «3W 4t% II 

— Vaisnava-padalaharl. 

(T5t5t? faftfe C4 34 34 3t34 

C3 «R 3 41% II 

— Mr. Nageii Gupta’s edition of the songs of VidySpati. 
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wi f?ri 

oti in ?r% ii 

— C. U. MS. No. 324.. 

CStetft C**t f <1 <5tf?I 

*nmfe 'sftcn i 

— Vai snava-padalaharl . 

c^t f n 

?tf^F 'sttc’t i 

— Mr. Nagen Gupta’s edition of the songs ol Vidy&pati. 

C'StStfa OT ^*1 ^91 

*ra*ns ■sttcn i 

— C. U. MS. No. 327. 

C^Ffd W! ^ ’tNfe 

f^spr fartw n 

— Vaisnava-padalahaii. 

c*tc*t wi qpr *tt9ifi> sri 

fcwfa f^t fartw n 

— Mr. Nagen Gupta’s edition of the songs of Vidyapati. 

c^td w <rNi> ^ 

fcjw fantd ii 

— C. U. MS. No. 327. 

c^tr.^r ^9t *jf*t <4t9i0 in 

fsm fartd ii 

— C. U. MS. No. 324. 

dnd w ^f*r id cam 
f?rtd «W CTtfs II 

— Sahitya-Parishat MS. No. 201. 

^ 3^94*1 

foes f*i§t*ra *rti? i 


— Vai snava-padalaharl. 
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is ch nt5 ^ ^35 

fsr&t^ m i 

— Mr. Nagen Gupta's edition of the songs of VidySpati. 

ffrre >rt? ^ns? 

bftf fW5t55 i 

— V. U. MS. No. 327. 

C 55 ^f% 5t5 'S? *re5 

®rt*l f>T*I1 5? 5Ft5 l' 

— C. U. MS. No. 824. 
C55 <jif5t f>fa*l 515 f5l 5TO5 

wrMfa faql 5? 5*15 ii 

— Sahitya-Parishat MS. No. 201. 

5*5 fWMf% 'IB* ^5 S^fb'5 

sitt:*f f*Wl 55 5*f5 II 

— V aisnava-padalaharl. 

f5®t*lf® -55 555 'St 5 Serb'S 

'®rn;’1 f551 55 5>ts II 

— Mr. Nagen Gupta’s editinu of the songs of VidySpati. 

C’ttf5 J ff5t5 5^C5 5tt 5t*tT$C® 

'STt*l f55! 55 5T5 II 

— C. U. MS. No. 327. 

C’ltrwrw 5C5 ^ 55 5N5 

5155 5tfafa 5t5 II 

— C. U. MS. No. 324. 


There is a song in the Vaisnava-padalaharJ, p. 313, begin- 
ning with the line “555*5 55*15 555 $EWf5,” attributed to 
Govindadas. The same . song with some variations in the 
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reading has been found in the Calcutta University MS. 
No. 324. 

The different versions are noted below : — 

— Vaisnava-padalaharl. 

— C. U. MS. No. 324. 

^ *rl 

— Padakalpataru, 

iti srto§— 

— C. U. MS. No. 324. 

— Padakal patar u . 

— Vaisnava-padalaharl. 

— Padam ri tasam udra. 

c*tfe m *#5— 

— Vaisnava-padalaharl. 

JTfeft C*fsr w *Tffw— 

— C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Jim m ^ W®t *tt%— 

— Padamritasamudra. 

Of the last three versions quoted above, that of the Pada- 
laharl does not seem to be happy. The word has nothing 

to do with the words following it. It should be as 

we find it in the version of the University MS. No. 324, as 
also in that of the Padamritasamudra. 


There is a song in the Padakalpataru, beginning with 
the line ssrr W i” The same song with some 
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variations in the reading has been found in the Calcutta 
University Manuscript No. 327. 

The different versions are noted below : — 

Padakalpataru and Padalaharl. 

C. XT. MS. No. 327. 

v? xf% sfir '8#*rtxt I 

Padakalpataru and Padalaharl. 

C. TJ. MS. No. 827. 

^ ^twsrtfs^i sf% i 

Pad am ri tasam u d ra. 

!jf c WXI *t|JFt5 ?r|-g , 

Vaisnavapadalahari. 

stftsra vNxf yfxt i 

Padamritasindhu. 

S5XR3 C<3*t CS tf? I 

C. XT MS. No. 3-27. 

<5*5! CStfXl I 

Padamritasamudra. 

fa 5 *!:? % *Kxrt«nt cstf® i 

O. XI. M«. No. 327. 

C’ttfl I 

Pad am ri t asam ud ra . 


The song beginning with the line “^tWC?f 

has been found in the Vaisnavapadalaharl and the 
Calcutta University Manuscript No. 324. 

The different readings are noted below : — 

W\% ?ltfa I 

Vaisnavapadalaharl and Padakalpataru. 
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zfrZ <3? w tg *tfV i 

C. U. MS. No. 824. 


Of the above two versions we prefer the version of 
the Vaisnavapadalaharl and Padakalpataru. The preceding 
lines are ?!tt Hf? I* Thus we find, Krishna 

embraced Radha first and then — placed 

her on his lap (according to the version of the Vaisnava- 
padalaharl). But according to the version of the University 
MS. No. 324 Krishna first embraced Radha and then placed 
one of his knees on the other, which carries no sense at all. 
The interpretation that Krishna placed his own knees on 
those of Radha is also absurd, for in the next line we get 
^ 1^*1 i. e. 9 “ He cleansed the feet of 

Radha with his lotus-like hands.” Thus we can reject the 
version of the University Manuscript so far as this line is 
concerned. 

Vaisnavapadalaharl and Padakalpataru. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 


c^— 


V aisnavapadalaharl . 

far#— 

C. U. MS. NTo. 324. 

ft#— 

Padakalpataru and Padalaharl. 

fal*M— 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

ftwi %s?r— 

Vaisnavapadalaharl and Padakalpataru. 
ft* %5?l— 


C. U. MS. No. 324. 
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Padakalpataru and Padalaharl. 

?it^ «rat? c?f?— 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

C’ttf^vrm fs# 51? =£5? 

?1^P 'stfWl fipTR II 

Vaisnavapadalaharl and Padakalpataru. 

C^ttf^Tfa TO 

^fw! ii 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

TO TOPF TOfa W5 
TO* «fpR< 08 l faTO II 

C. U. MS. No. 327. 

The song beginning with the line a ^R *h *?f TOffi ilfff” 
has been found incorporated in the Calcutta University 
Manuscript No. 32k The same song with some variations 
in the reading has been found in the Vaisnavapadalaharl and 
Padakalpataru. 

The different versions are noted below : — 

f* TOC* Fhr I 

Padakalpataru and Padalaharl. 

TO Fhf I 

(\ U. MS. No. 324. 

to feTOfo to 1 

Padamritasamudra. 

c? 05®rs *rt?— 

Padalaharl. 

c? «(? *rf? — 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

C? «t? *rft — 

Padakalpataru. t 
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3tt C? 'SRS C®S3 *ItS— 

Padamritasamudra. 

®T« f sfaj| 

Vaisnavapadalaharl and Padakalpataru. 

f sft <Ftc? ^rt^mr — 

Padarn ri taeam udra. 

<&\<& SpSf 

0. U. M S. No. 3*4. 
fa ^ Ate? A®C C*ltS I 

Y aisnavapadalaharl. 
fa W CStCS A®S Cats I 

Pad amritasamudra. 

fa ^ cstre a® 'stfeesfa i 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

516S <5(fjRt fa.^ CNl Stfa #tC5 I 

Padakalpataru and Padalahari. 

5<IS fPl fft^F (A ^tf% faA I 

O. U. MS No. 3>4. 

entfassfa fee® a! ^fa i 

A®* SPOT StS ^farlTC II 

Vaisnavapadalaharl and Padakalpataru. 

C’ttfawfa fee® At ffa i 
as« *tts 'stfasrn ii 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

C’ltfaswfa fee® a! ?fa i 
ass ®nr.Tj sits «rf®«Tts II 

Padamritasamudra. 

We think the version of the University Manuscript is 
faulty. The expression <5rft <sff<5*rfa should be sffa as we 

get it in the version of the Vaisnavapadalaharl, Padakalpa- 
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taru and Padamritasamudra. In the preceding lines Krishna 
entreats Radha to shake off her anger. He says — “ I, who 
am but a servant of yours, am notorious for my faults ; so 
does it behove you to get angry with a man like me ?” 

fafws CWPl l 
fa W li 

Now the poet Govindadas says, "it seems most curious 
and amusing to me that Rad ha should want to be flattered 
by a man like Krishna, who is already a puppet in her hands.” 

ffec® i 

i&fr ii 

Rut we do not understand how it can be **fa*lfa instead of 
as we find it in the above version of the Manuscript. 


The song beginning with C^t$ w — has 

been found in the Padakalpataru and in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity MS. No. 32 1 . The two versions vary much in 
readings. The variations are noted below : — 

*rtott arts i 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

c m i 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

The version of the Yaisijavapadalaharl seems faulty. It 
is not in keeping with the sense and spirit of the whole poem. 
On the other hand we get quite a sensible reading in the 
version of the Padakalpataru. 

Padakalpataru. 

<3? ntf*i i 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Vai sna vapadalaharl. 
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*m*i 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

err*! f’Rrtft 

V ai^navapadalaharl . 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

<211*1 f*raift 5 wfl 

Padakalpataru. 

Of the last three versions, that of the Vaisnavapada- 
lahari carries no sense at all, while the version of the 
University MS. is quite clear in its sense. The meaning 
is — “ Oh my darling, you should (at least) honour his 
high status.” — “^ffl nfiPTfaS l” In this song the 

female attendants of lladha are advising her to shake of! 
all her anger, and to forgive Krishna. They say — “ Who is 
so lucky among women, that can enjoy the love of 
a (the most qualified among men) f 

02R l” Thus it is quite clever of 

Govindadas to advise Radha to treat Krishna more honourably, 
remembering his high status ( ), if not anything else. 
The version of the Padakalpataru is which, 

we think, is a misprint. It should be I 


There is a song in the Vaisnavapadalahari, beginning 
with l” The same song with some 

variations in the reading is to be found in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity MS. No. 324. 

The different readings are noted below : — 

fwi ^ ^ ^ i 

V aisnavapadalaharX 

w $tt? ’iw ^ srffa i 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 
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Of the above two versions, we prefer the former. Both 
the versions are correct so for as their sense is concerned. 
But the rhythm in the former version is more perfect than 
in the latter, and so we accept it. 

Y aisna vapad alahaii . 

to i 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

$5 ’ton OTn ^ fn *rtm i 

V aisnavapadalaharl. 

Yfc steer w *E*i HW i 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

We think the version of the Padalahari is more sensible 
and expressive than that of the Manuscript. According to 
the version of the Manuscript one of the companions of Radha 
threw round the necks of Radha and Krishna two (separate) 
garlands of flowers. 

While according to the version of the Vaisnavapada- 
lahari the idea is that one of the companions of Radha threw 
a single garland of flowers round the necks of Radha and 
Krishna. We think this is more suggestive and more in 
keeping with the spirit of the whole song. Then again if 
we read the next line a little carefully we cannot but accept 
the version of the Padalahari, ( i . e ., the version that a single 
garland of flowers was thrown round the necks of Radha and 
Krishna). The next line is — Srtfa ^ l” They 

had to remain very close to each other, knowing that even 
the least movement would tear the garland. This would 
have no meaning if they were not tied with a single garland. 
If two separate garlands were thrown round their necks 
the question of these, being torn could not arise. The 
version of the Padalahari is thus to be preferred. 
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^ — 

Vaianavapadalaharf. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Yaisnavapadalaharl. 

— 

C. U. Ms. No. 324. 

wtfa hi fe* i 

Y aisn a va padalaharl. 

SFtfa ^TOU 3t3l ?5f i 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Here also the version of the Padalaharl seems more 
sensible than that of the Manuscript. 

The preceding line is “JhR forfvR W ^C5f l” — “ May 
the happy pair remain ever in each other’s embrace.” After 
this the line Wffa ^F?0 3t3l “ May the God of 

Love always play frolicks with them,” is not a very happy 
one. 

According to the version of the Padalaharl the poet says, 
“ May the happy pair remain ever in each other’s embrace 
and may the God of Love never separate them.” We think 
this version is more in keeping with the spirit and sense of 
the song. Our point will be more clear if we look at the next 
line — £< <i?C^ 31 — “ May this love know no 

separation.” 

ikw cm ^ i 

V ais u avapad alarT , 

m ^ few i 

c. U. MS. No. 324. 
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There is a song in the Vaisnavapadalahari beginning with 
the line — "sgraf ?T$ l” The same song with some 

variations in the reading has been found in the Calcutta 
University MS. No. 324. 

The different readings are noted below : — 

^ ^ I 

Vaisnavapadalahari. 

C. U. MS. No 824. 

We think the version of the MS. is more in keeping with 
the spirit of the song. The song belongs to that class of 
poems which is called by the Vaisnavas (a 

class of poems in which the lover entreats his lady-love 
most humbly to shake off her anger and to forgive him). 
Now, in these songs the lady-love generally is depicted as a 
very proud lady and not easily to be satisfied. So the word 
is more appropriate than the word I 

Vaisnavapadalahari. 

c*rl i 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

We think the word c*Tl in the version of the Padalaharl 
is not correct, though in the version of the Padakalpataru 
also we get the same word in the beginning of the line. 
We think both these anthologies are incorrect in this point. 
It should be as we get it in the version of the University 
MS. No. 324. The preceding line is \" 
“ Oh proud lady ! you are quite safe in your private chamber.” 
Add to this the version of the Manuscript — “ C *Tl 

l” £< While he comes quite drenched in the rain,” 
and we get quite a sensible reading. It is difficult to under- 
stand how it can be “c*Tl as we get it in the version 

of the Padakalpataru and the Vaisnavapadalahari, 

3 
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c*ri ^ i 

Vaisnavapadalahari and Padakalpataru. 

fesfir ^3*1 nw* i 

C. U. MS. No. 824. 

Here also carries no sense. It should be 

as we get it in the University MS. or c*Tl 'sfil I 

V aisnavapadalaharl . 

4 *ifa— 

0. U. MS. No. 324. 

?«T *1*1 (^tt? I 

Yaisnavapadalaharl. 

ww ?tf?m cm? i 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

m srtftc? c*t$ mt?t?m i 

Yaisnavapadalaharl. 

cw *n srrfa i 

C. U. MS. No. 824. 

The song beginning with “w has been found 

in the Vaisnavapadalahari, as well as in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity MS. No. 324. But the two versions differ much in their 
readings. 

Y aisnavapadalaharl. 

??tft— 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

?f*i* 

Vaisnavapadalahari. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 




Padamritasamudra. 
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*rf#i Priftfw 

Vaisp avapadalahar J . 

ntsrfft ^c*rfa— 

C. U. MS. No. 824. 

We think the version of the Manuscript is correct. The 
word carries no sense here. It should be I The 

whole sentence is this — “*rNft f Offa l" 

“ You who (formerly) used to mix with wicked women, has 
now come to make love with a domestic lady of noble birth.” 
But we cannot draw any sense if we read the line with | 

Thus we accept the reading of the Manuscript here. 

Vaisnavapadalahar!. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 



Vai^na vapadalahari . 
C. U. MS. No. 324. 


Of the last two versions we prefer the version of the 
University Manuscript. The preceding line is "flc3 f§C3 fww 
“ Shame to that love-stricken Radha/’ If we add the 
version “srfa ?” “ Whose heart can bear so much ?" 

we get quite a sensible reading. We do not understand how 
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it can be instead of “<<& I We should therefore 

accept the version of the Manuscript. In the Padakalpataru 
also we get I 

fw fa* tfa faflre— 

Y ais na vapadalaharl . 

fa* w sfare— 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 


The song beginning with the line *f% *35 

'Sffasl *lt?f has been found in the University 
MS No. 324>. The same song with some variations in the 
reading is to he found in the Vaisnavapadalahari and the 
Padakalpataru. 

The different readings are noted below : — 

c*i w *rra— 

Vaisnavapadalahari. 

c*n * - 

C. U. MS. No. *24. 

Vaisnavapadalahari. 

gfa SRT5 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Of the last two versions quoted above we think the 
version of the Padaiahari is more correct. The version of 
the Manuscript is this : — 

^ *c*i *rwi ii 

First of all the two placed side by side produce 

a monotonous sound. Then again the first ^ has got no 
force here. We think the word (as if), as we get it in 
the version of the Padaiahari, is more appropriate. 
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*k*iW #to?— 

Vaisnavapadalahari. 

(\ U. MS. No. 824. 

Here we think the version of the Manuscript is more 
correct. The whole sentence is this : — 

“fa 3*1 

i” 

“ What is the use of suggestive gestures, side glances 
and music, the very noose of the God of Love, when your 
heart is crowded with thousands of young ladies ?” ( 

I Thus we find, the expression (the 

noose of the God of Love) is very suggestive here. The 
expression “JfFtW #t*f” as we find in the version of the 
Vaisnavapadalahari and the Padakalpataru is not at all happy. 
It carries no sense so to say. So we accept the version of 
the Manuscript here. 

<5* srwa ^ c*rfra 

^ cmm fiw ii 

Vaisnavapadalahari. 

#tw ii 

0. U. Ms, No. 324. 

<n?m— 

V aisnavapadalahaii . 

f^CTrmfn — 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Padakalpataru. 


There is a song in the Vaisnavapadalahari beginning 
with “^sivtf? «F«W fiffS l” We have found the 
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same song incorporated in the Calcutta University MS. No. 
324 with some variations in the reading. 

The different readings are noted below : — 

V ais na vapadalaharl . 

C* Tt^ CStCT — 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

StSl StSS ®tfa— 

Vai^ria vapadalaharl. 

cws *if*r stsi stss <®tf% — 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Vaiana vapadalaharl. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Vai^na vapadalaharl. 

sir 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 
fttfaWfa SS 'SlttSP't 

fatS *ISSfa II 

V aisnavapadalahari . 

C^ttfa^tS SS ^ttSW 

fats =n <fs ii 

Padakalpataru. 

^ ^ 

?t*i ii 

C. U. MS. No. 324 

We think the version of the Manuscript is more correct 
than that of the Vaisnavapadalaharl. 
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The preceding line is — — “ The two (Radha 
and Krishna) were mad with passion.” Now, in the version 
of the Vaisnavapadalaharl, the poet Govindadas says that 
having too much indulged in passion the lover (Krishna) 
was in troubles — f But 
in the preceding line we find that both Radha and Krishna 
were mad with passion. So it is not at all happy to 
mention the condition of the lover, Krishna, only, totally 
forgetting Radha, whose condition was in no way better 
than that of her lover. 

We think the version of the Manuscript is more correct. 
In this version the poet Govindadas says — 

i” — “ I think too much passion is always 
dangerous.” This reading we prefer to that of the Vaisnava- 
padalaharl. The version of the Padakalpataru is also quite 
sensible. 

orrfwrtt ^ 

Padakalpataru. 

The poet Govindadas says — “ I fear lest they should 
create danger by too much indulgence in passion.” We 
may accept this reading also. 


There is a song in the Vaisnavapadalaharl beginning 

with ft? \” We find the same song 

incorporated in the Calcutta University MS. No. 324 with 
some variations in the reading. 

The different readings are noted below : — 

Padalabarl. 

Wft *rf*l 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 
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Padalaharl. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Of the two versions and we 

prefer the reading *^33 ^333t3T to the other. Both the 
versions carry the same sense and meaning, but the latter, i. e. 9 
*Uf^ ^T>3Wfs?, is more correct from the standpoint of Prosody. 
It is more correct in rhythm than the other. Our point will 
he more clear if we read the line along with its preceding 
lines. The line "UfaSi is not in perfect accord with 

the preceding line — l” 

W 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

5^ ^ ^3 ^53 3t*f — 

C. IT. MS. No. 324. 

Here also the version of the Manuscript gives us a better 
reading so far as its rhythm is concerned. 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

<St* I 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 


There is a song in the Vaisnavapadalaharl beginning 
with “Um \” The same song with some 

variations in the reading has been found in the Calcutta 
University MS. No. 324. 

\ 5 ^ — 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 


C. U. MS. No. 324. 
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Vaisnavapadalaharl. 
^r?^I ®t?I C*Tf*1 — 

C. U. MS. No. .124-. 
5FT3 SlStW TOtCT W& C^fsr— 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

^ra sratw snm?r w c^f®r — 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 
<Pf® «RF TO— 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 
9W5 ^T#l TO— 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 


Variations in readings in regard to the song beginning 
with “sftfapft etc * are given below : — 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

3?1*t 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

^5*t gstfa— 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

TO1 TO«t TO— 

V ai§navapadalahari . 

*tm*i ww * ^ f — 

C. U MS. No. 324. 

Vaisnavapadalaharl, 

C. U. MS. No. 824. 


4 
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Vaisna v apadal ah arl . 

Wl ¥3 I 

Padakalpataru. 

Of the last two versions we prefer the version of the 
Padakalpataru. 

The idea contained in the version of the Padalaharl is 
not very happy. To qualify the rising of the moon by the 
adverb is not at all happy. We think is more 

expressive than here. The moon appeared in the sky 

with her attendants ( ) the stars. Our point will be more 
clear if we read the next line — 

STteSf #tf<5 I 


ft?# CS5I ^*1 ?tf% II 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

cs?t ii 

Padakalpataru. 

We think the version of the Padakalpataru is faulty. 
The song describes the union of Radha and Krishna. So 
it is absurd to say that without Krishna, the night seemed 
to them as long as a kalpa. 


Regarding the song “*t?3 etc ” we get 

the following variations in the reading : — 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 




C. U. MS. No. 324. 
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■®t»l CTt^t C*tt?R #tf%— 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

»m c*rt^t *hr *rtf% — 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

sRft «rwi 

Padalaharl. 

jwfe c*tfa— 

C. U. MS. No. 824. 

We think the word is more sweet and agreeable 

to the ear than as we get it in the version of the 

Padalaharl. Moreover the word 'Sfptl slightly breaks the 
rhythm of the line. 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

C^Tl^ — 

Padakalpataru. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

We think the version of the MS. is correct. The versions 
of the Vaisnavapadalaharl and the Padakalpataru seem faulty. 
Our point will be clear if we just read the three versions in 
connection with their preceding line |” 

Thus we get the three versions : — 

\stf% c^rws 

Padalaharl. 

Padakalpataru. 

SSI'S C?t*T5 

C. U. MS. No. 824. 
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The versions of the Padalaharl and Padakalpataru are 
faulty. “ The milk-maids went wherever they were directed 
by the ^ — Radha. But it was Krishna whom 

the milk-maids were following. Of course ^ 
might be used here as an adjective of Krishna; for the 
Vaisnava poets are not very strict regarding grammar. But 
the expression is not at all happy. To compare 

the colour of one’s eyes with that of gold is not at all 
sensible and expressive. . 

The version of the Padakalpataru is quite unintelligible, 
so we reject it altogether. 

We think the version of the Manuscript is quite sensible. 
tl The milk-maids went wherever they were directed by the 
flute, which was producing a sweet liquid sound like that of 
a stream ( ). 


fw orta^t— 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

We think the version of the Vaisnavapadalaharl is more 
correct. We prefer it to that of the Manuscript. According 
to the version of the Manuscript, the milk-maids were running 
wild after their lover Krishna with single knots of hair hang- 
ing. This is not at all happy. It gives us no idea of their 
wild movements. While the version Oft*^ is quite 

in keeping with the spirit of the whole song. According 
to this version — the milk-maids were running wild after 
their lover Krishna, each with only one earring hanging. 
So mad were they with passion and so wildly were they 
running $fter their lover that they did not even care to 
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lose earring, which probably had fallen down from their 
ears while they were running recklessly after their lover 
Krishna, forgetful of everything else. Or it might be that 
in hurry they forgot or did not find time to wear both the 
earrings. We get a similar expression in the preceding line 
— ” — “There was only one (a kind 

of foot-ornament) adorning her foot.” 

W— 

Padalaharl. 

fafw TO— 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 


There is a song in the Yais^avapadalahar! beginning 
with “fafaw fwr cnt^Wft l” The same song with some varia- 
tions in the reading is to be found in the Calcutta University 
MS. No. 324. The different readings are noted below : — 

cm ^rrfeRt— 

Vaisnavapadalahart. 

mu 

C. U. MS. No. 824. 

'Sttsfa <93— 

Padalaharl. 

^FtCf '-33 — 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

3R3t 3^i— 

Yai snav apadalah arl. 


TO — 


C. U. MS. No. 324. 
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Variations in the reading in regard to |the song “sr 

m c&e\ i” 

*R *Rt *R *tC<£P — 

Padalaharl. 

*R ^ *R *IOT C^T 

O. U. MS. No. 324. 

We prefer the word to the word I The word 

Rffef is not in perfect rhyme with the word in its 

preceding line. 

— 

Padalaharl. 

^fatra— 

(I. U. MS. No. 324. 

Padalaharl. 

C. U. MS. No. 824. 
fHH WSHfcp?! *PR fHfo— 

Padalaharl. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

We prefer the version of the MS. According to this 
version, the God of Love himself showed the way with the help 
of a lamp. The other version— ir?WtOT W — is not 

at all clear. 

Padalaharl. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 
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cmc* atfk »ra— 

Padalaharl. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Of the last two versions the version of the Padalaharl 
is faulty. The word carries no sense here. We accept 

the version of the Manuscript — — 
“There was slip of the feet every now and then on the muddy 
road ” The word *Tei^ comes from the Sanskrit root — 
to slip. 

m ^5 c^fa— 

Padalaharl. 

m yfe «i» ^F5 c^fa— 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Of the above two versions we prefer the version of the 
Padalaharl. If we but once look at the preceding line we 
shall have no hesitation in accepting this version, rejecting 
the version of the Manuscript. The preceding line is — 

\" The idea is, Radha’s feet 

slipped and she fell on the road. Now while she was rising, 
she found in the darkness the bright gem on the head of a 
serpent. Next comes the line ^f®T 1 99 

Seeing the serpent with the bright gem shining on its head, 
Radha took it for a golden stick and held it as a support. 
This is quite clear. The word 3# in the version of the 
Manuscript carries no sense at all. 

JjfFl C*rt*t«S brae fisr on>— 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

fwi nw— 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

- Vaisnavapadalaharl. 
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C^I 

Padamritasamudra. 

c’ltPRfW yw c*m— 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

C. U, MS. No. 324. 













